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FOREWORD 


Dr. Thakur kindly asked me to write a foreword for his 
latest work entitled The Htinas in India. The subject is extremely 
interesting since, like most other foreigners merged in the 
Indian population, the Hinas must have created a great 
impression on the social and political life of the country. 
Unfortunately the evidence regarding Hiina activities is rather 
meagre. 


The Indian names Hina and MHéarahiina or Hiarahira, 
supposed to be associated with the Chinese name Hiungnu and 
‘the White Hun’ of the European writers, are mentioned ina 
few late passages of the Mahabhirata and in the geographical 
sections of the early Puranas, both groups of references being 
roughly assignable to the 4th century A.D. The mention of 
the Hiina people in Ka@lidasa’s Raghuvarnga as settled in the 
Vainksu ( Oxus ) valley has to be assigned to the close of the 
4th or the beginning of the Sth century. The peculiar Hiina 
practice of scarifying the cheeks of widows, referred to by 
Kalidasa, has been recently traced ina Candra inscription of 
the 10th century. Among references to the Hiinas in the 
post-Kalidasa literary works, the most interesting are the 
passages in Bana’s Harsacarita describing Prabhakaravardhana 
(c. 580-605 A. D.) of Thanesar as ‘the lion to the deer that 
were the Hfigas’ and his eldest son Rajyavardhana as fighting 
with the Hiina archers in Uttarapatha ( the tract beyond the 
Eastern Punjab ) near the Himalayas. 


There are some epigraphical records of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
centuries, which offer interesting light on the Hfnas in India. 
The Junagarh inscripiton ( 455-57 A. D. ) of the Gupta emperor 
Skandagupta speaks of his anxiety in selecting-an efficient 
governor for Surdgtra (Kathiawar or South Kathiawar ) and 
the Bhitari pillar inscription of his struggle with the Htnas, 
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Thus Skandagupta may have repulsed a Htna invasion of the 
western part of the Gupta empire. A Mandasor inscription (c. 
532 A. D. ) of the Aulikara king Yasodharman of West Malwa 
refers to Hiina rule in the said region before his days and 
to the still earlier Gupta occupation of the area. In west 
Malwa therefore the Imperial Guptas were ousted by the 
Htinas who were themselves subdued by Yaéodharman. The 
same inscription further says how the Saiva king Mihirakula 
was defeated by Yasodharman so that the former’s rule came 
to be confined to the Himalayan region. 


This Mihirakula has been identified with king Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo 
mentioned by the 7th century Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang 
as having ruled over the Indians ‘a few centuries previously’ 
from his capital at Sakala ( modern Sialkot ). We are told 
that the said king was a persecutor of the Buddhists and 
invaded the kingdom of the Buddhist monarch Béaladitya of 
Magadha and that he was defeated and imprisoned by the 
Magadhan king, but was set free on the petition of Baladitya’s 
mother. This Baladitya of Magadha is often identified with the 
Gupta emperor Narasimhagupta Baladitya who was a brother 
of Budhagupta (477-95 A. D.). Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo’s younger 
brother is stated, in the meantime, to have occupied the 
throne of Sdékala, and, asa result, the dispossessed monarch 
took shelter at the Kashmir court though he soon succeeded 
in killing the Kashmir king and occupying the latter’s 
throne. 


King Mihirakula = Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo is regarded by most 
historians as identical with the white Hun king Gollas men- 
tioned as the lord of India by Cosmas Indiacopleustes in 547 
A. D., while our attention is also drawn to the accounts of 
the Chinese pilgrim-envoy Song-yun who paid a visit to the 
Hun emperor's capital in Afghanistan in 519 A. D. and paid 
his respects to the Hun king of Gandhara in 520 A. D. Scholars 
have regarded this Hun king of Gandhdra to be none else than 
Mihirakula. 


The Gwalior inscription of Mibirakula represents him as 
the son of Toramina and suggests that East Malwa formed a 
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part of his dominions at least for about the first 15 years of 
his reign. The Eran inscription of the Ist regnal-year of his 
father Toram&na suggests that East Malwa was conquered by 
the Hiinas sometinie earlier, though the date of the conquest 
must be later than 484 A. D. when the Eran inscription of 
Budhagupta was incised. Toram&na’s rule and the early 
years of Mihirakula’s reign have to be assigned to the period 
between 484 and c. 532 A.D. The inclusion of the Punjab in 
the dominions of Toramana is indicated by an inscription from 
the Salt Range. 


The names of Toramana and Mihirakula are found in the 
Rajatarangini lists of the ancient kings of Kashmir, though they 
are not described as father and son in the Kashmir tradition. 
A large number of coins bearing the names of Toram&na and 
Mihirakula have been discovered, the R&@jatarangini specially 
mentioning the coins struck by Toramana. 


Some scholars have found it difficult to identify the 
Magadhan king Baladitya, who defeated Mihirakula accor- 
ding to Hieun-tsang, with Narasimhagupta Baladitya, because 
the former is said to have been a Buddhist while the latter’s 
seals describe him as a Vaigsnava. It may, however, be noted 
that Harsavardhana Sildditya was a Saiva according to his 
epigraphical records though Hiuen-tsang describes him as a 
Buddhist. Hiuen-tsang’s statement that Mo-hi-lo-ku-lo flouri- 
shed a few centuries before his visit to India is likewise 
dubious. 


The elephant force of apparently the Maukhari king Isana- 
varman ( 553 A. D. ) of U. P., who was originally a vassal of 
the Imperial Guptas, is described in the Aphsad inscription 
as having routed the Hiina army. This seems to refer to the 
help the Maukharis rendered to Baladitya in the latter’s 
Struggle with Mihirakula. 


Candragomin’s grammar speaks of the defeat of the Hinas 
by the Jarta or Japta in illustrating an event which occurred 
during the author’s lifetime and must have been well known 
to his readers. Some scholars believe that the reference is 
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There to the defeat of the Hilnas by the Jarta or Jats of the 
Punjab. Candragomin, however, wrote in Bengal and it is 
doubtful that the Jat victory over the Hinas in the Punjab 
created any impression on the minds of the people of distant 
Bengal. On the other hand, Bengal formed a part of the 
Gupta empire and the Gupta victory over the Hlinas may 
have been remembered as a great event because the chiefs of 
‘Bengal, like the Maukharis, probably fought for the Gupta 
monarch. That is why some scholars regard Japta and Jarta 
to be copyist’s errors for Gupta. if Skandagupta’s claim in 
the Bhitari pillar inscription merely refers to his success 
against a Hina invasion of the western districts of his empire, 
Candragomin’s reference may really be to Baldditya’s struggle 
with Mihirakula nearer home in Magadha wherein the Hina 
king was probably kept imprisoned at Pataliputra. 


That the Hiinas were a patent force in the social and poli- 
tical life of the Punjab-Rajasthan-Malwa-Gujarat region during 
the early medieval period seems to be clear from their mention 
in a large number of epigraphical and literary records. The 
Pala king Devapala (c. 810-54 A. D.) of Bengal and Bihar 
claimed to have humbled the Hinas while a Hfina contingent 
obviously adorned the Pala army for centuries. A copper- 
‘plate grant ( 899 A. D. ) from Una near Junagarh in Kathiawar 
Speaks of the CAalukya chief Balavarman, a vassal of the 
‘Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, as having killed Jajjapa and 
other kings and ‘freed the earth from the Hina race.’ 
The Guhila king Allata of Medapata married Hariyadevi, 
daughter of the Hina king, according to the Atpur inscription 
‘of 977A. D. Anepigraph of the Paramara king VAkpati II 
Mufija (973-96 A.D.) of Malwa refers to Hiina-mandala as 
foaming a part of his dominions while traditions credit the 
‘said monarch as well as his father and predecessor Siyaka Il 
and his brother and successor Sindhuraja with victory over 
‘the Hlinas. According to Hemacandra, Caulukya Durlabha 
{ acc. 1009-10 A. D.) of Gujarat won Durlabhadevi in a 
Svayarnvara, but had to fight with the rival claimants including 
& king of the Hitna country. The Khairha plates ( 1072 A. D. ) 
mention Kalacuri Karga’s queen Avalladev1 as belonging to 
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the Hina clan. An Ajmerinscription of 1153 A.D. speaks 
of a Hina royal family. 

The above indications of the great prestige enjoyed by the 
Hitnas, settled in the western regions of India, during the 
early medieval period make it intelligible why they were 
probably counted sometimes in the later age as one of the 
respectable Rajput clans. 


Dr. Thakur deserves our thanks for bringing together in 
one volume the scattered bits of information about the Hinas 
in India, We are glad to find that he hastried to do justice 
to the subject, even though it may not be possible, as in most 
other subjects relating to early Indian history, to expect fina- 
lity in all the questions raised by him, especially because the 
evidence at our disposal is meagre and often controversial. 


University of Calcutta, } D. C. SIRCAR 
May 30, 1967. 


PREFACE 


The activities of the Httnas in India for abouta century 
constitute a fascinating chapter in the chequered history of our 
land, But, a systematic study of this memorable episode has 
remained almost ignored by historians, which nodoubt deserved 
a serious consideration. Inthe course of my post-graduate 
lectures in Patna University I felt the necessity of writing a 
systematic history of the Hfinas and I began a more careful 
study of the subject. The following pages embody the result 
of my six years of investigation and are intended to throw 
light op the obscure problems connected with the history of 
the Hinas in India. Although the volume can hardly be 
regarded as an exhaustive study of the subject, nevertheless it 
presents some connecting threads and assumptions. 


The major part of this work was done in Patna while I 
was working as Lecturer in Patna University. When 1 joined 
the Magadh University as Reader, I undertook the work 
again, and 1 am glad that the work is now complete inspite of 


the numerous odds I had to face from time to time. 


I am very grateful to my revered teacher, Prof. Dr. 
D. C. Sircar who has laid me under a deep debt of obligation 
by contributing a learned Foreword to this volume; to Prof. 
Radhakrishna Choudhary, G, D. College, Begusarai who 
gave me valuable suggestions in the preparation of this 
work; to Prof. Dr, R. S. Sharma, Patna University from whom 
I received helpful suggestions and to Sr S. V. Sohoni, 
I. C.8., Additional Member, Board of Revenue, Bihar, whose 
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knowledge of Htna history and coinage proved a great 
source of inspiration to mein the course of my investigation. 
I must express my sense of gratitude to my esteemed friend, 
Dr. Gosvamt S. P. N. Puri, M. A., Ph. D., M. P., Mahantha of 
Budhauli, Gaya, whose generous hospitality enabled me to 
complete the work within a short time. I must also express my 
thanks to Sri Rajeshwar Jha, Office-incharge, Bihar Research 
Society, Patna and several other friends for their kind 
help and assistance in the publication of this work. Iam 
responsible for any error of fact and judgement, and I 
crave indulgence of the learned scholars for the same. 


The University of Magadh, Upendra Thakur 
17. 7.67 
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THE HUNAS IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE HONAS IN WORLD HISTORY 


THE story of the relations between the Indian and Western 
civilizations in ancient times is indeed the fascinating story of 
a period of about a thousand years which begins in the first 
century B.C. with the establishment of the so-called Indo- 
Scythian dominion and bears as its distinguishing mark the 
subjection of the extreme north-west of India to tribes which 
came from the regions of Central Asia. It was in that region 
that three great civilizations—the classical, the Indian and the 
Iranian—crossed one another and have left their imperishable 
impress on the history and culture of ancient world. The 
Persians, the Saka-Scythians, the Indo-Greeks, the Parthians, 
and the Kusinas came and dominated the political scene of 
India for about five hundred years and the latter were followed 
by a more formidable and ferocious race who immediately 
succeeded them as conquerors in north-western India. They 
are popularly known as the Hinas, or the White Huns or 
Ephthalites whose part in Indian history commenced from 
about the middle of the fifth century A.D. and continued for 
about a hundred years, 


The great upsurge of the Hiinas literally knocked the two 
great continents of Asia and Europe out of their bottom and 
paralysed the peaceful and cultured life of the millions of the 
people fora pretty longtime. Like meteors they brilliantly 
shot up into the sky for a while and soon vanished into 
nothingness. But, inspite of their short duration in the 
subcontinent of India, they constituted the terror of the 
world: and lived with glory during more than two 





1. Gibbon, Dasline and Fall of the Reman Empire, Vol. il, p. 42 
{ 1748), 
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thousand years? Their history in fact 1s the history of a nation 
almost ignored which established powerful monarchies in Asia, 
Europe and Africa at different times The Hiinas, later on chr 
stened as Turks, gradually made themselves masters of the whole 
of the great Tatary From 2008 Cc _ several royal families of 
of the Hinas successively reigned and they possessed empires 
more extensive than that of Rome with illustrious emperors, 
legislators and conquerors Moreover, they are credited with 
having contributed to the destruction of the Roman empire 
ravaged France, Italy, Germany and all the countmes north of 
Europe , ruined the empire of the great Khalifs and possessed 
the Holy Land? Thearea from the western Europe in the 
west to Chinain the east once formed their empire whose 
marks can yet be seen in the modern names of places like 
Hungary (Chinese Heungnoo or Huingnu ) and Hunza ( meaning 
the place of the Hunas, also known as Kanjud, formerly a Stite 
on the upper Indus forming a part of Gilgit)in Asia And 
it was during their second period of terror in Europe that their 
name came to be associated with Attila 


Born believers in blood and iron the Hiinas swooped down 
upon the smiling plains of Asia and Europe and carried deaths 
and devastations withthem They ascended and cime likea 
storm like a cloud to cover the different lands, rmding upon 
horses, a great company and a mighty army Their violent 
outburst resembled something like volcanic eruption in the 
history of the human race and like a veritable strain of lava 
they issued forth from their homeland and spread over Europe 
and Asia Homeless and lawless they rode their horses awake 
and asleep Their fierce yells spread terror wherever they were 
heard and they engaged all the civilized peoples of the world in 
fearful cataclysmic war 7 


We possess fairly detailed informatiomas to the part which 





1 M Degugnes Hs totre Generale de Huns de Tire , des Veagols 
et des autres Tatares Oserdentaux & ete pref V J J Mod ‘The Early 
H story of the Huns n JBBRAS, xxv (1917 ) p 540 

2  Deguignes op est pref xxv 

3 HCIP Vol un Intro xv 
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the Ye-tha (as described by the Chinese annalists ) or Ephtha- 
lites played in the West during the course of the wars which 
they incessantly waged against the Persian empire from the 
reign of the Sessanian Bahram Gir (A D 420-438) Since 
they represented natural allies of the Greek empire in the 
latter’s struggle against the Sessamians, they prominently figure 
1n the acounts of the Byzantine historians who know them by 
the name of the White Huns Procopius, who also employs 
this designation in the middle of the sixth century, distinctly 
reckons them as the race of the Hiinas who figured in Europe 
although they stood in no direct connection with the latter, 
and dwelt at a great distance from them on the northern fron- 
tiers of Persia! He further praises them as having reached 
a far higher stage of civilization than the Hunas of Attila and 
ascribes their epithet of ‘White’ to the lighter hue of their 
skin which, though not beyond controversy, 1s quite interesting 
as we have sho vn elsewhere in this dissertation 


Dashing and vigorous as a race, nomadic in character, 
possessing no walled cities nor even fixed residences and 
moving about from place to placein order to secure fresh 
pasturage for their herds, the Hfinas, the earliest of the histori- 
cally known inhabitants of Mongolia, had, inspite of great 
vicissitudes in their fortunes, atlast carved out a vast princi 
pality for themselves by virtue of their sheer war-talent and 
ruthless strides in the third century B C This Huonish empire 
is generally known as the first Turanian empire of which we 
have any historical record? To the east ( eastern part of 
Mongolia and the western part of Manchuria ), west ( region 
of Turkistan ) and immediately to 1ts east ( Chinese Turkistan ), 
Kashgaria and in the eastern and north-eastern part of Kash- 
gana,ze, the region adjoimng the Honnish domintons in Mon- 
goha were a number of tribes, still nomadic in character 
{ better known as horse-nomads ) “with a steppe culture simular 
xn all essential respects to that of their Turamian neighbours, 





1 A Stein, “White Huns and Kindred Tribes in the history of 
the Indian North-West Fronuer” in JA xxzty, p. 80, 
2 WM McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Ana, p 109. 
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the Huns.”? Of these the most prominent were the Wusun, 
the Yuey: and the Kirghis who, though generally believed to be 
Indo-European in origin, are included with the Turantans as 
the process of their ‘Turanization’ had begun by the time the 
Hunnish empire reached its height.” 


THF HONAS AND THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


A formidable race of warriors, the Hinas loved war and 
violence as it were to satisfy their constant urge for dashing 
movement and speedy expansion of their territory at the cost 
of ther neighbours They had as such to fight many ferocious 
battles against the peoples to the east, and to the west of them- 
selves But their most arduous and historic campaigns were 
directed against the Chinese in the south The great Jeng 
(the grand-son of Jao-Siang, the founder of the house of 
Tsin in China ) was the first emperor of the Tsin dynasty 
(B C. 246—B c 210) who 1s credited with having founded 
China’s military and political greatness It was he who directed 
most of his military campaigns against the Hiinas pushing 
them back into the Gobi desert with the result that Southern 
Mongolia came within the sphere of the Chinese influence It 
was also during his reign that orders were issued for the cons- 
truction of that wonder of wonders—the Great Wall of China 
(2148 C ) with a view to securing his empire from the inva- 
sion of the Hiinas and similar war Itke tribes inhabiting Mon 
golia and the adjoining tracts The ferocious struggle between 
the Hinas and the great Jeng 1s significant as it resulted in the 
complete rout and expulsion of the former who eventually 
turned west and drove the Goths before them, causing “prema- 
ture downfall of the Roman empire” In other words, the 
construction of the Great Wallof China was, according to 
some scholars, one of the important contributing factors res- 
ponsible for the downfall of Rome 

But the lengthy wars between the celebrated Han dynasty of 
China (B c 202—A D 220) and the Hunnish empire were 
even more bloody, bitter and balanced, and it once seemed 





1 fb, p III, For other details see p 108 f 
2, Ibd, p. 112, 
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as if the Hfinas rather than the Hans were to become masters 
of eastern Asia. Had this eventuahty taken place, no doubt, 
“the history not only of Asia but of the whole civilized world 
would have been radically different ”2 


The history of the rise and growth of the Hunnish empire 
can be traced back to the period when the Celestial empire 
under the vigorous leadership of the Tsin dynasty was fast 
consolidating 1ts power and rehabilitating its lost prestige. 
Credit goes to Touman Sh4nyu for effecting the Hunnish 
tribal confederation in Inner Mongolia and consequently laying 
the foundation of the Hunmish empire But, Touman(B C 
214 ) notwithstanding his great qualities as a leader and con- 
queror, was no match for Shi Huangdi, the founder of the Tsin 
dynasty who subdued and forced him and his Huna hordes 
to retreat to the north or into Outer Mongolia It was, however, 
only five years later, after the death of the Chinese emperor 
and his great general Meng Tien that the Hunas could recover 
from this grevt set-back and re-conquer practically the whole 
of Inner Mongolia (209 B C ) under the able and dynamic 
leadership of Touman,? who welded the Hinas into a form 
dable nation, but his dreams could not be realised It was 
thus left to his son Maodun, the great conqueror, to fulfil the 


mission of his father by transforming this small nation into a 
vast empire 


Touman met his tragic end at the hands of his brave son, 
Maodun who not only murdered his father, but also his father’s 
concubine, all his brothers and half-brothers and, above all, 
all the Hiina chieftains who refused to render him implicit obe- 
dience, witha vengeance and firm determination as it were, 
due to his father’s betrayal® A great hero and conqueror like 
Attila, Chingis Khan, Osman or Timur of the Turanian race, 
Maodun raised this nation out of dust to a great height and 
during his thirty-five years of rule (8B C 209-174), the Hinas 


1 Ibd,p 115 

2 Jhd,p 116, E H Parkar A Thousand years of Tatars Sangha, 
1895, R  S&nkrtyayana, Madhya Asta ka Itshtsa ( Hindi ), Vol 1, 
pp 80-81. 

3. McGovern, op et p 116, R Sahkrtyfyana, op ot pp 81-82 
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literally reached the zenith of their power? He may, therefore, 
be classed with great generals and conquerors of world history 
like Koros, Darius, Hannibal and Alexander But the great 
glory and prowess of the new empire built up with the sweat 
and blood of Maodun could remain intact only for two or 
three generations after his death, and thereafter started rapidly 
fading, declining and disintegrating This accelerating process 
of disruption could not be arrested by his weak, inefficient and 
incapable successors who were soon thrown into the dustbin of 
history 

Besides being the creator of the Hunnish empire, Maodun 
was also an inventor of a new kind of weapon, vi , the use 
of whisthng arrows with which he trimmed his followers to um 
fied action A brilliant collection of individual fighters the 
Hunas terribly lacked the community spirit and concerted action 
that really make a nation creat This spirit was fostered only 
by a master mind with iron will power that Maodun was His 
urge for concerted action was further responsib e for the growth 
of this simple tribal organisation into an elaborate and com 
plicated hierarchy of officials headed by twenty four nobles, 
each of whom ruled over atleast ten thousand warriors It 
may be said to his credit that the Hunnish empire so organised 
with a certain element of feudalism remained intact during his 
life-time and many years afterwards 


Thus the accession of Miod m to power ushered in a new 
glorious era for the Hiinas—the era of empire building of viio- 
rous military exploits and of splendid achievements all aro ind 
The Hunas now defeated and conquered the tribes such as the 
Dingling, the Gienkun or Kirgms the Yuen and the Wusun 
(the latter two being the inhabitants of Eastern Kashgarta ) 
and the twenty six States lying beyond the Yuey;i These con 
quests were sigmificant for they marked the fateful beginning of 
their epoch making movement towards Europe 


1 Accord ng to Parker Maodun flour shed between B C 183 56 
(op ext 247) Also see N A Vernstam Arkh Oshe Savanos Ks ghas, 
(1941) p 42 Accordng to some acholars however Touman 
flour shed in Ic 250 B C 
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But, of all the wars the most exciting was the one between 
Maodun and Liu-Bang or Gao-di of the Han dynasty of China 
It was an arduous warfare in which Gao-di had a providential 
escape which in turn meant that China retained her indepen- 
dence Had the Hinas overwhelmingly defeated the new Han 
dynasty they would certainly have invaded and conquered 
China proper and would have forever remained linked with the 
Far East! It is true that after three hundred years of incessant 
fighting, with short intervals in between, the Hinas and their 
Turanmian allies were ruthlessly crushed and driven off into the 
west “with the eventual result that the Huns and their successors 
were destined to destroy not the Chinese but the Roman 
empire’? But it was possible only after the death of Maodun 
Shanyu who remained in undisputed possession of the whole 
of Mongolia and received regular presents and tributes in the 
form of silk, wine and choice eatables in addition to ‘‘one 
of the most beautiful ladies” of Gao-di’s court Thus, the 
Chinese emperor strove hard to keep him in good humour and 
till the time of Emperor Lu, the relation between the northern 
ard southern empires remained quite fnendly 

On his death in 174 B C (or 162 8 © )? Maodun was 
succeeded by his son Giyu whois also known as Lao Shang, 
‘Old High’ or Venerable Shanyu During his sixteen years of 
rule (c 174 160 B C ) he managed to keep his father’s empire 
intact and fully matched any of his fathers’s military exploits ” 
atleast in some of his campaigns Like his father he also 
received regular presents from his Chinese counterpart, Wen di, 
which included once again a Chinese noble Jady as his bride 
The Chinese articles of luxury flowing regularly into the 
Hiina country could not, however, bring about any appreciable 
change in the mgid ancient manners and customs of the Hunas 
which they so zealously maintained and anxiously preserved 


Moreover, the relation, based chiefly on luxurious presents 
and appeasement, could not sustain long The lull before the 


} McGovern op mt p 122 
2  Ibd, p 122 
$ Parker, A Thousand years of Tatars, p 348 
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storm was soon broken and it burst forth into sudden rupture 
and bad blood between the northern and southern empires 

Through ceaseless persuations of a renegade eunuch (a 
Hiina-convert Chinese ) Gryu was convinced of the utihty of 
an immediate invasion of China (c 166 BC ) and made 
prepardtions for the showdown Guyu marched at the head of 
a big army, broke through the Great Wall, pushed up within 
a few miles of Chinese capital and burnt one of the imperial 
palaces But, on being affronted by a mighty Chinese army the 
former adopted their traditional tactics and retreated north of 
the Great Wall without losing anything in men or booty This 
conflict without any positive gains on either side, convinced 
the rulers of both the countries that they were equally balanced 
and as such they immediately negotiated a treaty of peace, 
the terms of which made it mandatory that the territory 
south of the Great Wall would remain subject to the Chinese 
empire and the territory north of it tothe Hiina empire The 
Hinas were accordingly recognised as the undisputed lord of 
the regions now known as Manchuria, Zungaria, and Kash 

garta, making the Hina territory about four or five times larger 
than the Chinese empire traditionally noted for its intensive 
population and vast wealth The only result of this treaty was 
that the Chinese and the Hiinas now remained on friendly 
terms till the death of Gryu 


Meanwhile the Hanas had turned their attention elsewhere 
The military campaigns conducted by Giyu are sufficient to 
Suggest that he deserves a permanent place in world history, 
for it was his attack upon the Yuey: that caused the latter to 
move westward which later changed the whole course of history 
in India and the Near East It seems that the Yuey1 were the 
hereditary enemies of the Hiinas who had attacked them 
atleast thrice during the regime of the first two Shanyus— 
Touman and Maodun Though subdued, they were yet far 
from being crushed Jt was left to Giyu to completely rout 
them, capture and killtheir king and finally drive them to- 
wards the west This complete collapse forced a section of the 
Yueyi to flee to the south who were later known as the Little 
Yuey. But, the bulk of them, dreaded and harassed, fled far 
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to the north-west to the Zungarian basin and finally settled 
along the banks of the Ili river and 1n the areas near the shores 
of Lake Issik-kul after dmving out the Sakas who occupied 
the regions previously They later came to be known as the 
Great Yuejt 


The expulsion of the Sakas from Zungaria proper was a 
great historical event fraught with farreaching consequence 
They fled to the further south and it was a section of these 
fleeing Sakas who founded the kingdom of Gipin in north- 
western India, while their other branches pushed towards the 
west and south west overruaning the Greek domain in Sogdia 
or Transoxiana 


Harassed and tired of their frantic search for a new safe 
home the Yuey1 had to face further troubles as they could not 
remain there in peace forlong Only a few years later they 
were attacked by the Wusun In this bloody battle the Wusunt 
lost their king and received sound thrashing from them and 
ultimately took refuge with the Hiinas This gave Giyua 
splendid opportunity to crush the Yuejt The heir to the 
Wusun throne received all help and patronage from the Hina 
emperor and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Yuej: who 
in utter confusion and horror, fled still farther to the west 
(« 1608 c )and overran and occupied Sogdia and Dahia 
or Bactria which formed a part of the Greek kingdom of 
Bactna 


We have seen above how Sogdia had been occupied by the 
Sakas after having been driven by the Yuey: who once again 
swooped down upon the Sakas, their old enemies and forced 
them to move out The exit of the Sakas from the scene of 
Sogdia was responsible for another great political shake-up as 
they, in their turn, invaded the Parthian Kingdom and settled 
in the old province of Drangiana, known as Svkastan, the 
modern province of Sistan 


Thus, the relentless military campaigns of Giyu against 


the Yueyt were directly or indirectly responsible for a swee- 
ping change in the whole ethnic map of Central Asia, for the 





1 Ibd, pp 126-27 , Sahkrtyayana, op at pp 85-36 
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Yueji and the Sakas were now destined “to play an important 
partin the history not only of Iran but also of India”'—a 
significant episode well known to the students of ancient history 

Giyu was succeeded by his son Gunchen who ruled for 
thirty years (126B C ) and maintained friendly relations 
with the Chinese empire even in its troubled days But, 
during this period the Hunas gradually lost their control over 
the Wusun who defeated the armies of the Hina empire and 
asserted their independence, marking the end of the age-old 
control of the Hinas The empire was now beginning to 
suffer from internal decay ani the process of disintegration 
had already setin eating into the very fabric of the empire 
Nonetheless the Hunas still formed “the largest and most 
powerful single unit in the Far East or for that matter anv 
where in Asia 2 


With the accession of the Chinese emperor Wu di (son of 
Ging di), the Martial Emperor to the Dragon throne, a new 
chapter opened 1n the history of the age old struggle between the 
Chinese and the Hunas_ A great ind powerful ruler in his own 
rights Wu di considerably expanded his dominion abroad and 
consolidated his power at home and inflicted a crushing and 
humiliating defeat upon the Hiinas who were now helplessly 
driven north of the Gobi desert After a few viccissitudes in 
the earlier campaigns the Chinese generals, Wei Tsing (& C 
127-124 ) and later Ho ku bing ( B C 121-119 ) struck the 
smashing blow to their traditional enemy which forever des 
troyed their supremacy in the area The famous battle of 
Sandstorm concluded the long series of campaigns directed 
by Wu di aginst his northern enemies breaking their power 
and prestige and forcing them for many a year to confine 
their activ ties to northern or Outer Mongolia 

But, inspite of their heavy losses in men ( for we are told 
that atleast eighty to ninety thousand HOnas were captured or 
massacred by the Chinese ) and territories the power of the 
Hiinas, though broken, could not be destroyed and they were 








1 McGovern of at p 129 
2 Ihd,p 129, R Sankrtytyana, ep et pp 86-87 
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still masters of a large kingdom anda great force to reckon 
with in the Central Asian politics, with their administrative 
and military organisation intact! This struggle for supremacy 
between the Hiinas and the Chinese, in the first phase, continued 
for about forty years (B C 140-101) with many ups and 
downs in their fortunes and occasional victories and reverses 
on either side 


The period between Bc 100-51 was the period of the 
slow but sure decline of the Hina empire In 100 B C while 
Wud, the Chinese emperor, was at the height of his glory, 
the Hina empire continued to suffer from internal decay The 
great Shinyus were now succeeded bv weaklings who possessed 
neither the capacity nor the willto crrest this process of gra- 
dual disintegration In the absence of really strong or power- 
ful personalities the Hfina court turned into a hot-bed of intr 
gues and mutual rivalries and conspiracies The friendly 
relation between the two countries could not be maintained 
long, tather it took a turn for the worse culminating in another 
long period of sanguinary warfare, which ceased only 
when the emperor Wu-di pissed awry from the scene fourteen 
years Jater 


Tn the beginning these campaigns proved very disappointing 
and, to some extent, disastrous for the Chinese as it heavily 
told upon their prestige ind morale Another remarkable 
aspect of this warfare was that most of the fighting took place 
on the Hiina soil, te north of the Great Wall The Chinese 
records inform us that several Chinese armies during this 
period had daringly penetrated hundreds of miles into the 
Hina territory and captured and killed thousands of the Hiinas, 
but these grand military expeditions, successful though they 
were, could bear no permanent results as the effects of these 
cimpaigns were soon necatived by the Hiinas who also sorroun- 
ded and captured several of the Chinese expeditionary armies 
Moreover, the Chinese lost -two of her brilliant generals—L1 
Ling and Li Guang |1 who were “not only defeated and captured 


1 For the Chinese sources regarding this piece of tnformation see 
McGovern, op at pp 139-42, fn 9 
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but gave their allegiance to the Shanyu and rose to high office 
in the Hunnish court "2 


Unfortunately for the Hiinas Li Guang hi fell a tragic victim 
to the dirty court intrigues and jealousies and was ultimately 
put to death which resulted in great decline in their power 
and prestige Though Li Guang was gone, his spyit haunted 
the Shanyus and their empire Internal dissatisfaction and dis 
turbances were manifest 1n different parts of the kingdom tanta 
mounting almost to civil war The situation was all the more 
aggravated by the bitter contest among the rivals for succession 
to the throne in 858 CGC with the result that many of the 
powerful nobles refused to pay obedience to and co-operate 
with the new Shanyu who lacked capacity to kill this rebellious 
tendency Infact the Hunas were now a house divided against 
itself which, given a blow, could collapse any moment 


Divided at home and beaten abroad (for the Chinese had 
inflicted several defeats on the Hunas in their campaigns of 
RC 72 71), the Hunas met with another overwhelming 
disaster in the form of an unusually heavy snow storm which 
claimed several thousands of them and their horses as its 
victims The news of this disaster gave a signal to the fiss 
parous tendencies to raise their heads in the empire already 
seething with great discontent and unrest The Wusun in the 
west, the Dingling in the north, and the Wuhuan in the east 
declared themselves independent of the Hina authority renoun 
cing all semblince of vassalage Not being content with that, 
they even dispatched troops to raid their masters territory 
Taking advantage of the fallen enemy the Chinese also atta- 
cked them and slew and captured several thousands of their 
tribesmen Butit seems asif the Natures fury were not yet 
pacified, for this tragedy was followed by a serious famine 
which relentlessly wiped out one third of the existing 
population from the face of the Huna country and devoured 
over one half of the flocks and herds As a result, the erst 
while mighty empire now lay prostrate and bleeding But, 
this brave nation of warriors and fighters rose quite equal to 





1 For details see Ibid pp 156-64 
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the occasion; braved the terrific catastrophe with strength and 
subdued calm and managed to survive wholesale annihilation, 
Though completely wrecked by internal revolutions break- 
ing throughout the kingdom, external tragedies and the impe- 
rial family-feuds for succession to the throne resulting in bloody 
civil war and consequent division of the empire into northern 
and southern kingdoms, the resilient Hiinas at this hour of 
grave national crisis did not lose courage and came to their 
own only after sometime. They once again resumed their old 
pastime of raiding and plundering under the leadership of 
their new Shanyu, Huhansie (55 8. C.) of the Southern king- 
dom, who made a ceremonial visit to China to keep his sou- 
thern neighbours in good humour (518. C,) and seek their 
protection against the attack of Jiji, the Shanyu of Northern 
kingdom who was no other than his own brother and a formi- 
dable rival and enemy. This protection was guaranteed by the 
Chinese emperor under the terms of a treaty by which Huhansie 
accepted his vassalage. 

This new treaty proved to be a great boon to the much 
harassed southern Hiinas who, under the Chinese protection 
and benevolence, made tremendous progress in material 
affairs and in 43 B.C. managed to migrate along with their 
emperor Huhansie back to northern Mongolia where they lived 
in peace and prosperity. 

Meanwhile Jiji, the Shanyu of the northern Hiinas, who 
first made overtures to China to win over their sympathy to 
his side but failed, picked up quarrel with the Chinese through 
his insolent and treacherous behaviour for which he had to pay 
the price with his life and kingdom. This was a great event 
in the life of the Hina nation because his death and consequent 
destruction of his kingdom once again paved the way for the 
restoration of the nominal unity among the split up Hiinas. 
Huhansie was now the acknowledged leader of both the nor- 
thern and southern tribesmen, under the vassalage of the 
Chinese until 8 A. D. 

During the reign-period of Wang Mang, a powerful Chinese 
monarch and founder of the Sin (new) dynasty (A.D. 9) 
the relations between the two countries got strained once again 
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and continued to be so till his death and even after. The 
internal crisis and conflict following the murder of Wang Mang 
presented a golden opportunity to the Hfinas to effect the re- 
establishment of their empire ( A. D. 19-46) which now grew 
in strength and territory. 

The period between A. D. 46 and A.D. 73 was eventful as 
the new Hiina kingdom shifted its centre over a thousand miles 
to the west that was later responsible for the Hiina invasion of 
Europe. The H&nas under Shanyu Yu (A.D. 18-46) had 
succeeded in establishing their independence and had emerged 
after a pretty Jong period of obscurity as a formidable force 
in the politics of the Far East. But his death in A. D, 46 once 
again let loose rebellious tendencies among the Hiinas and 
came to such a pass that for the time being it seemed as if they 
would almost lose their newly-won independence. Internal 
conflicts accompained with prolonged drought, terrible in nature 
and devastating in effect, caused havoc with the lives and 
property of the Hiinas and exposed their utter weakness and 
abjact sufferings to the outside world. The new Shanyu tried 
to improve the rotten state of affairs but things became worse 
and worse and the whole kingdom was soon plunged in a 
bloody civil war which resulted in the re-division of the empire 
into northern and southern kingdoms. Of the two, the latter 
was, to all practical purposes, dependent on the Chinese where- 
as the former drifted more and more apart and tried to main- 
tain their integrity and freedom to the best of the Huna tradi- 
tions and were once again onthe deadly war-path with the 
Chinese. 

The renewed struggle between the Hiinas ( northern ) and 
the Chinese continued for about fifteen years ( A. D. 73-88) and 
badly damaged the resources and power of’the former. They 
were all the more weakened due to the attacks of the southern 
Hinas. In 9} A. D, the Chinese generaltDow Hien’s campaigns 
against them resulted in their utter defeat and they were so 
demoralised and harassed that they accepted the vassalage of 
the Chinese with the result that the Outer ‘Mongolia now came 
under the direct influence of the Celestial empire. The death 
of Dow Hien, however, emboldened the northern Htinas to 
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re-assert their independence ( A. D. 93.) and they were, as a 
matter of fact, no longer in direct dependence upon the Celes« 
tial empire. But, inspite of this recovery, they were now 
but shadows of their formerselves and kept confined to Zun- 
garia and to the west of it and practically lost all control over 
northern Mongolia which was wrested and annexed by their 
brave and ferocious neighbour, the Simbi tribesmen. 


China, on the other hand, suffered a severe set-back after 
the death of Ban Chao and several of the Kashgarian states 
broke into open rebellion, asserted their independence and 
returned to the Hina fold. This was followed by the Tibetans 
and the southern Htinas who acted in collaboration with the 
Wuhuan tribes of Southern Mongolia but they were soon sub- 
dued and crushed and they now ceased to be a menace to the 
Celestial empire. But, the Chinese campaigns in Kashgaria 
proved a failure and the northern Hiinss defeated and killed 
the Chinese commander and regained control of Kashgarian 
kingdoms. Infuriated and aghast, the Chinese soon renewed 
their offensive and in A.D. 123 their gencral Ban Yung won 
an overwhelming victory over the combined army of the Hinas 
and southern Gishi and drove them north of the celestial 
mountains, This spectacular victory once again made China 
the overlord of all eastern and much of northern Kashgaria. 


Trouble, however, began in the newly acquired kingdoms 
soon after the death of Bang Yung. There were revolts and 
disturbances in one or the other parts of the Empire which 
gave the northern Hinas a golden chance to fish in the troub- 
led water by exploiting the weakness of the Chinese empire, 
whom the Chinese generals wooed by diplomacy instead of 
through force. 


Thus, as late as A. D. 153, the northern Hiina empire for- 
med a formidable political entity. But soon it showed the 
signs of decay and destruction. Within a decade the empire 
was ruined and its members scattered over the vast plains of 
Turkistan.? 





1. Ibid, p. 302. 
24H. 
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The southern Hinas, too, met a fate no better than that of 
their northern counterparts. The internal bickerings, discontent 
and rivalries soon destroyed them. The destruction was com- 
plete when they were attacked and annihilated by the Sienbi 
tribes under the dashing leadership of Tanshihuai who had 
overwhelmingly defeated the Chinese armies but his premature 
death in A. D. 180 fortunately saved the Chinese empire from 
complete annihilation, His weak and unworthy son and suc- 
cessor could not keep the gigantic empire built up through his 
father’s genius and it soon fell asunder. Though brief, his 
victories had one permanent effect on world history : it des- 
troyed forever the Hina empire as an organised unit. The 
Sienbi tribesmen remained, for decades, masters of Outer 
Mongolia, the old home-land of the Hinas. The Hina State 
in Zungaria was now fatally broken up and their tribesmen 
were forced to move still further to the west in smal! but disor- 
ganised groups. “Though the descendents of the Hiinas con- 
tinued to play a role in history for several centuries thereafter 
the Hunnish empire as a separate political unit disappeared 
once and for all.” 


THE HUNA INROADS IN FUROPE 


After the break-up of the vast Hina empire, the Jater 
Hinas, though scattered, continued to exist as separate units 
for several decades. The history of these later Hinas is quite 
interesting and eventful as they accomplished many of the 
tasks that their mighty ancestors rould not, inspite of their 
incessant struggles and ceaseless efforts. They tremendously 
succeeded where their great warrior fore-fathers had miserably 
failed. The poor, weak survivors of the southern and northern 
Hina kingdoms were destined to change and reshape the course 
of the history of the world which had a far-reaching conse- 
quence in later years. The stormy petrel of the southern king- 
dom managed “to take the capital of the Chinese empire by 
Storm and no less than two of the Celestial emperors were cap- 
tured and later killed"? They set up themselves as Chinese 








1. flid, p. 308, 
2, Ibid, chap. xiv. 
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emperors and their rule was acknowledged for nearly halfa 
century by a large majority of the native Chinese—an achieve- 
ment which their fore-fathers would have certainly envied and 
looked with astonishment and horror. 


Their scattered northern counterparts who had migrated to 
the west in search of a new home did not lag behind in this race 
for glory and fame. They gradually extended their authority and 
influence throughout Turkistan which had probably extended 
as far as the Volga that marked the frontier between Asia and 
Europe. The mightiest of the Hina emperors in their hey-day 
had dared not cross this point in their early campaigns but 
their weakest survivors now broke through the line of the 
Volga and swept over Jarge portions of northern and eastern 
Europe, reducing most of the Slavs and Germans to vassalage. 
Moreover, their heavy pressure upon the Visigoths and 
Vandals was ultimately responsible for the invasion and 
quick downfall of the mighty West Roman Empire. 


Coming to the Ephthalites or the White Hiinas we have to 
remember that their invasion of Iran and other countries in 
the Middle East profoundly efiected the historic developments 
in those countries. They had so far exerted indirect influence, 
but now their domination over the whole southern Turkistan 
led to the break-up of great monarchies in Persia and India. 
Their new adventure made them masters of large portions of 
north-eastern Iran and north-western India, 


These three different branches of the Hiinas proceeding 
in three different directions have been characterised as the 
eastern, the western and the southern groups. Of these, the 
eastern group, i.e. the descendants of the inhabitants of the old 
Southern Hiina kingdom, played its most notable part in 
China for several decades, made themselves masters of 
practically the whole of China, and established inside it various 
Hina dynasties. In 450 A. D., however, the last of the Hina 
monarchs of this group met his tragic death at the hands 
of the wild Avars who swept down from the plains of 
Mongolia, only seven years after the death of the great Attila, 
and effected the dismemberment of his empire. 
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The western group comprised the descendants of the 
inhabitants of the old northern Hiina empire who migrated 
westward and eventually invaded Europe and spread over 
its vast plain. The defeat of the northern Hinas in A.D. 
89-91 by the Sienbi tribe forced them to re-establish their 
kingdom in Zungaria and north-eastern Turkistan where they 
remained from A. D. 91 to A. D. 170, though much against their 
will. But, even this last affiliation with the East was broken when 
they were attacked by Tanshihuai, the great Sienbi conqueror 
who wrested Zungaria from them and forced the majority of 
the Hlinas to move further westward. Many of them, however, 
accepted Sienbi’s supremacy and remained in their ancestral 
lands and several centuries later, after the break-up and fall 
of the Sienbi empire, re-emerged as separate groups under 
new names—such as Gaogu tribe, the ancestors of the later 
Asena and Uigur Turks and Yueban (as known to the 
Chinese ). 

But the main section of the Hiinas who had moved into 
north-western Turkistan were the bravest and strongest of the 
northern Hina tribes, for they preferred to seek a new home 
somewhere in the west to hated submission to, and domination 
of, the Chinese or the Sienbi tribe. This search for a new 
home drove them to such straits and destitution that they were 
almost Jost to history for about two centuries (A. D. 170-370). 
It is really a tragedy that this dishing and vigorous race of 
many a brilliant general, conqueror, and legislator, finds a 
solitary mention, during this iong period, as an ordinary 
army-contingent of Tigranes, king of Armenia (c. A. D. 
290). About half a century later (c. A. D. 356 ) they, how- 
ever, re-emerge upon the pages of recorded history as the 
Chionites who invaded the northern portion of Persia, These 
Chionites are generally believed to have been a group of 
northern Hinas. But for these two minor references, history 
has unfortunately nothing to record to their credit during 
this period. 

The later part of the fourth century A. D. is remarkable 
as it witnessed the re-appearance of the isolated and scattered 
Hiinas in the pages of world-history with thunder and storm. 
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The annals of the Roman and Chinese empires which were so 
Jong silent about their activities suddenly resume the lost 
thread and speak of their tremendous achievement which was 
nothing short of the complete destruction of the Kingdom of 
Alani by A. D. 374 when the ferocious Hinas first appeared on 
the banks of the Don and began “their passage in to Europe”? 
to write a fresh chapter in their forgotten history with blood 
and sword. It was in the wake of this assuring victory that 
they entered the territory of the East Gothic kingdom ruled 
over by the great Hermanrik (the founder of the East Gothic 
supremacy in south-eastern Europe ) in 374 A.D. after crossing 
the Don river under the leadership of Balamber. After a long 
warfare the East Goths submitted to the Hina domination and 
soon the West Goths also met the some fate. As a conse- 
quence, a large number of Goths settled down as refugees 
in the eastern portion of the Roman empire and became a 
constant source of trouble to its rulers who, inspite of their 
best efforts, could not expel them. Their continuous hostile 
attitude, often resulting in open rebellions, cost the empire 
heavily and gave staggering blow to its already tottering edifice. 


After the Gothic kingdoms it was now the turn of the 
Roman empire to feel the full weight of the Hina invasions. 
Prior to 400 A. D., the Hiinas were comfortably confined to 
their new homes in southern Russia, i.e., the former home of 
the Alani tribe and the East Goths. From this base they 
made occasional raids in to the Roman empire but they were 
mainly confined to the Asiatic rather than the European side. 
Bands of the Htinas now moved southward and crossing the 
Caucasus mountains ‘poured in to various adjacent regions 
into the Near East.’* They attacked and pillaged various 
parts of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and even Syria, Besides the 
Roman empire, they also attacked the Sesanid empire in 396 
A. D. but were later severely beaten and put to flight by the 
great Sesanid monarch Behram 1V which we have discussed 
elsewhere in the following pages. 


1. ibid, p. 366, 
2. Ibid, p. 373, 
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The expulsion of the Goths and the Alanis enabled the 
Hiinas to make themselves virtual masters and sole inhabi- 
tants of the steppe-lands of southern Russia of which they 
remained masters for a very long time since the later part of 
the fourth century A.D. Itis after 400 A.D. that we have 
mention of a new leader of the Hinas, named Uldes or Uluin. 
We are completely in dark about the family or the group to which 
he belonged and are unable to determine his relation, if any, 
with Balamber, the leader who was responsible for the violent 
upsurge of the Htnas on the European soil for the first time. 


The new leader soon proved to be a forceful personality and 
became the acknowledged leader of the Hiina tribesmen in 
Purope and “the ruler of all the barbarians beyond the 
Danube.”? A proud and vainglorious person, Uldin did an 
irreparable damage to the outlying provinces of the East 
Roman empire but soon met-with a disaster at the hands of the 
Romans and died. His death thus marked the second phase of 
Hona conquests and for many years we hear nothing of their 
activities inside or outside their domain. 

The following period, however, witnessed the most brilliant 
exploits of the Htinas in Europe under a new dynasty, usually 
called the dynasty of Attila, althongh the real founders and 
the first rulers of the line were Attila’s two uncles, Oktar and 
Rua who were more or less shadowy figures compared to their 
great successor. Inc. 434 A. D., onthe dearh of Rua, the 
Hina crown was shared in joint rulership by his two nephews, 
Bleda and Attila. Ofthe two the former was just a shallow 
figure while the latter actually dominated the scene in all 
matters. During their joint rulership the Hinas had humbled 
Theodosius, the East Roman emperor, so much so that he 
had shamelessly agreed to all humiliating and outrageous 
Hina terms in order to avoid the renewal of hostilities. 


The centre of the Hina kingdom had by this time shifted to 
the middle Danube basin corresponding to the Austro-Hungarian 
domain of the nineteenth century. Moreover, their rule had 
also extended far to the east. The Hinas inhabiting the steppes 





1. Quoted, Jbid, p. 382. 
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of southern Russia had also acknowledged his command and 
by 447 A. D. all the tribes of the region were subdued and 
compelled to accept their suzerainty. 


The death of Bleda, the co-ruler, in 445 A.D. was yet 
another remarkable event in the history of the Hiinas as it 
paved the way for the undisputed authority of Attila who now 
strengthened the Hina dominion by unifying it under one 
umbrella. Short of stature, haughty in his watk, an ardent 
lover of war and yet unrestrained in action, mighty in 
council and gracious to suppliants and extremely simple in 
private life, Attila is one of the wonderful personalities 
in the history of Europe of this period. A terror to this part 
of the world, he literally carried ht}! wherever he went. Two 
years after his accession (447 A. D. ) he conducted the most 
formidable of all his expeditions against the Eastern Roman 
empire destroying more than seventy towns and fortresses and 
forcing Theodosius to sign a most humiliating treaty (449 A.D.) 
bleeding the whole region white. As he expected no more 
practical gains from this region by arduous and long military 
campaigns, he shifted his bloody activities from the eastern 
to the western divisions of the Roman empire with which he 
had been friendly till 450 A. D. 

This friendly relation soon came to an end with Attila’s 
demand of Honoria’s (the emperor Valentinian’s _ sister’s ) 
marriage with him with one-half of the West Roman empire 
as dowry. The emperor turned down both his requests which 
meant an open warfare. Attila invaded the West Roman 
empire with a huge army and succeeded in taking town after 
town, plundered and looted immense wealth, and atlast met the 
Roman general Aetius in the battle of Orleans. The battle 
was long drawn-out and one of the bloodiest, for it claimed 
over a hundred and fifty thousand persons as its poor victims 
in only one day with no decisive result whatever. 


In the following year (452 A.D.) he again embarked 
upon a new campaign and invaded Italy, sacked it and his 
soldiers spread far and wide over northern Italy capturing 
and plundering Padua, Verona and Milan. Following this 
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the Romans negotiated peace with him conceding to his terms 
and demands. Soon after, Attila passed away and was buried 
with all ceremonies. 


The death of Attila, “the scourge of God” and “the fear 
of the world” was a great event in the history of Europe, 
because the gigantic Hiina empire built up through his genius, 
collapsed like a house of cards and his tribesmen were perma- 
nently expelled from western Europe only a few years ufter 
Attila himself had disappeared from the scene. His death 
further gave rise to bitter internal dissensions among the Htnas 
who fell out with one another to carve out independent princi- 
palities for themselves. The Germanic peoples led by Gepids 
and Ostrogoths took advantage of this situation and revojted 
against the Hina domigation. Ina fierce battle (454 A. PD.) 
many thousand Hiinas including Attila’s eldest son, Ellak were 
beaten, captured and killed. The Hiinas could never recover 
from this fatal blow and soon made their permanent exit [rom 
the European political scene. 


In 461 A. D., Dengesik, Attila’s another son, made a bold 
attempt to re-establish Hina supremacy in the west, but it was 
too late now and he was decisively defeated and crushec by 
the East Roman empire. 


Meanwhile, the rise of a new Turanian empire in Mongolia 
founded by the Avars contributed singularly to the fall of the 
Hinas, Itis true, the Bulgarian Kutrigurs, following in the 
footsteps of the Honas of Uldin and Attila, made several 
attempts to invade Hungary but the Goths and their Germanic 
brethren werc this lime able to repulse ther under the leader- 
ship of Theodorik, the king of the Ostrogoths. Just at this 
time a new invasion swept in from the east from the Central 
Asian plains. The Avars who had ovcupied Mongolia and the 
adjoining regions were chased out of their home by still 


another new Turanian empire, ie., the empire of the Turks, 


A group of the Central Asiatics—the Warkhuns, avoided 
subjection to this new Turkish yoke and fled westward. They 
crossed the Volga and invaded the steppes of southern Russia. 
They were also known as Avars in their new home as they 
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formed a section of the old Avars. They wiped out the last 
vestige of the Hiina domination in Europe and with their 
coming “the old traditional Hunnish kingdoms in Europe 
came to an end.”1 


THE HUNAS AND THE PERSIANS 


The southern group was composed of the Hinas who are 
better known as the Ephthalites or White Hiinas,? a people in 
some wav or other allied with the Hinas who had conquered 
most of Kashgaria and Turkistan and made important inroads 
in to Persia and India. The chaotic political condition of the 
regions and their internal stagnation and decay and dissensions 
dangerously told upon the morale of the people and caused 
irrepairable split resulting in the establishment of a number of 
kingdoms and _ principalities of which none was of any great 
significance. The history of the Yueji or Kusdnas during the 
period is equally obscure. The Kusina dynasty after the 
death of Vasudeva has nothing worthy of note to its credit 
thongh its rulers were still in possession of Bactria, Afghanistan 
and north-western India, 


The great Kusana empire seems to have broken up into a 
number of small principalities and kingdoms shortly after this. 
But, rulership in these states yet continued to rest in the 
hands of the kings of Kusana origin. In {ndia, these Kusina 
states covered much of the Punjab, and the region to its north- 
west known as Gandhara. Another group of these Kusanas 
retained control over the Kabul Valley and most of the sor- 
rounding regions in Afghanistan. Yet another group conti- 
nued to reside in Bactria after having formed important 
monarchy. 


Tt is against this background that an account of the relation 
of the Hiinas with the Sesanid dynasty of Persia is significant 
from the point of view of the history of India. The Hana 
invasion of India, as we shall see later, had some connection 
with the relation and war of the Hiinas wi i 

ind war the Hiinas with the dBesreid 


1, Fbéd, p. 398 ; Modi, op. cit. pp, 348-61, 
2. For details, see infra, chap. If. 
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empire. These wars, also known as Hetalite-Sesanian wars, 
lasted for about a century as in India. 


The famous Sesanid dynasty was established in c, A.D. 
226 in the province of Persia or Pars in the south-western 
portion of the Iranian plateau. The fand had its own histori- 
cal charms as it wasin this region that the old Achaemenid 
empire of Cyrus and Darius had arisen, and again it was in 
this region that the old national tradition had best been preset- 
ved during the long period of Parthian rule over Iran. Ina 
very short time, Ardashir, the founder of this new dynasty, 
succeeded in completely overthrowing the last of the Parthian 
rulers and in bringing the whole of the Parthian dominion 
under his vigorous leadership. This Sesanid empire included 
a major portion of south-western Turkistan which led to their 
direct contact, both political and cultural, with peoples of 
Central Asia. Probably they also exercised some sort of vague 
supremacy over the Kusdna kings of Bactria. It is important 
to note that the advent of the Sesanids completely rooted 
out the last traces of Greek culture in the region and hencefor- 
ward the people of Central Asia were exposed to culturat 
stimuli, purely Iranian in orgin. 

It has been shown that during A. D. 150-400 various groups 
ofthe Hina tribesmen had occupied northern Turkistan, and 
it was some of these Hiinas who made long raids to the south 
and did considerable damage to the northern outposts of 
the Sesanid empire. These raids were sporadic in nature 
in the beginning but half a century later their constant inroads 
constituted a grave menance to the very independence and 
existence of southern Turkistan, Persia and India. 


The Chionites, one of the many groups, are now no 
longer heard, and an entirely new group emerges instead, 
commonly known as the Ephthalites or Hephthalites, associated 
with the Persian invasion. Tothe Chinese they are known as 
the Yetha, to the classical writers as the Ephthalites or the 
White Hinas and to the Persians as Haytal. Ali these names 
are probably derived from Ye-tai-li-to meaning the ‘chief! They 





1, Sykes, A Histery of Persia, Vol. I, p. 433. 
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are also known as Euthalites, Haitalites, ;Nephthalites, Atelites, 
Abtelites and Cidarites. Further, they are generally spoken of 
as Turks by the Oriental writers. They were also called Tele 
or Til-le and as they lived on the waters (ab), ie, the bank of 
the Oxus, they were called Ab-tele. Euthalites and Nephthalites 
are probably the corruptions of Abtelites. According to Tabari, 
the name Haitalite comes from Haital which, in the Bokharian 
language, means a strong man. But, these newcomers, though 
of a similar stock, were, however, entirely distinct from the 
Yue-chi whom they drove out. They crossed the Oxus about 
425 A.D. and the news of their invasion, as record the Per- 
sian chroniclers, caused wide-spread panic among the Sesanians. 


There is a good deal of contravery among the historians 
about the Hina invasion of Persia, We have various conflicting 
versions and contradictory accounts of these wars as offered 
by the eastern writers like Firdausi, Masoudi, Tabari and 
Abulfeda as well as the Byzantine annalists. For instance, 
there are conflicting versions about the wars between the Hinas 
and the Sesanid monarch Kobad with whom the former are 
said to have had long warfare though details are lacking.” In 
all, the Haetalite-Sesanian wars lasted for about one hundred 
years and proved terribly damaging to the interests of the great 
Persian empire.® 


What was the route followed by the Ephthalites on their 
march to the south-west is not exactly known, but it is certain 
that they first brought Kashgaria to submission and next moved 
on to the west and conquered Sogdia. Then they marched to 
the south and invaded the Yueji kingdom of Bactria. The 
Yueji monarch, Kidara, along with his chosen followers, fled 
to the south and ‘‘eventually made their way to the Gandhara 
region in north-western India which had long been inhabited 
by another branch of the Yueji people’* where he soon 





1. J.J. Modi, “The Early History of the Huns” in JBBRAS, Vol. 
xxiv, 1917, p. 565, 
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managed to carve out a new kingdom for himself in north-west 
India by dispossessing some of his distant cousins who were 
already ruling over the region. A few years later. his son 
marched still further to the south-west and created a new 
dominion with its capital at Purusapura, the modern Peshawar. 


The Ephthalites, however, permanently settled in Bactria 
and established their capital in the district of Bodhaghis, just 
to the north of the modern city of Herat. This occupation 
was completed by A. D. 425, and it was after their occupation 
of Kashgaria, Sogdia and Bactria that they marched still 
further to the south-west and invaded the Sesanid empire, 
causing commotion all over the western world which subse- 
quently proved to be of much importance to world-history. 


It was during the reign of the great Persian monarch 
Bahram V or Bahram Gur (or Wild Ass ) that the Ephthalites 
first appeared upon the Persian frontier ( 420-438 A. D. ) and 
caused consternation throughout the empire. They had earlier 
been repulsed by Shdpur of Persia (350 A.D.) but that was 
more in the nature of a raid than a consolidated attack with a 
purpose.' A perfect type of a.iventurous prince and a happy- 
go-lucky-life, Bahram nearly lost his senses on hearing cf the 
invasion. He, however, soon managed to collect all the forces 
of the empire, and in a surprise night-attuck completely over- 
whelmed the enemy, slew the Khan (the Hina chief) and 
many of his men and captured his chief wife with immense 
booty. He followed up the enenty across the Oxus, defeated 
them again and compelled them to sue for peace. Thus, the 
blow dealt by Bahram to the White Hanasin A. D. 427 was 
so stunning that they made no further inroads in to the Persian 
territory for many years to come and Bahram till his death 
in A. D. 438 was never again called upon to defend his nor- 
thern frontier.* But, inspite of this crushing defeat, the fuct 
remains that the menace of invasion by these nomads still 











1, 14, 1919, p. 66. 

°. Sykes, op. cit., p. 433-34, For Vabram’s so-called relations with 
India, see Ibid, p. 438 ; McGovern, op, eit., p, 410 ; M. Cha- 
vannes, Tures Occidentaux, p. 223, 
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overshadowed Persia and constituted the principal pre-occupa- 
tion of its monarchs for several generations. 


Yazdigird (A. D, 438-457), son of Bahram, fought 
several wars against the Ephthalites and, for the most part, it 
was the Persians who took the offensive. He directed his 
invasion against the Ephthalite kingdom with a view to con- 
quering it. Inthe beginning he succeeded in marching far 
into the Ephthalite domain, but later he suffered a terrible 
defeat and somehow managed to escape with his life and 
retired to Persia with the remaining troops, humiliated and 
with all his prestige lost. 

The death of Yazdizird was, however, followed by a 
period of internal disputes and intcigues which badly affected 
the prestige of the Sesanid empire. The successional dispute 
between the two surviving sons of the late emperor—Hurmuzd 
and Firuz—ultimately gave the Fphthalites an upper hand in 
what was purely domestic affair of the Sesanid kingdom. 
Firuz (who was elder and, therefore, natural heir) sought 
the help of the king of the White Hiinas to oust his younger 
brother who had, in accordance with the wish of his father, 
occupied the throne with the help of his courtiers. But, aided 
by the Ephthalite troops, Firuz managed to defeat and depose 
his brother in 459 A. D. and was acknowledged as the rightful 
ruler of the Sesanid empire. 


In the beginhing his relations with the Ephthalite were very 
cordial and he kept them in good humour by paying them 
handsomely for the services they had rendered, Five years 
later, however, there arose a dispute between him and the 
Ephthalite monarch which soon led to armed conflict with 
short periods of peace between them. But at last he was 
ignonimously defeated and slain by the Ephthalite monarch, 
Khush-Nawaz (the high-minded ), Thus fell Firuz, known 
by his country-men as “‘the brave,” after a long reign marked 
by a series of defeats and failures (484 A.D.).1 As a result 
of this humiliating defeat Persia was forced to pay a heavy 
tribute to the Ephthalites for the next two years. They would 


\ Svkes, op, cit., p. 438 ; McGovern, op. eit. pp. €12-13. 
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have suffered further indignities at the hands of the Ephthalites 
but for the bravery and military skill of the Sesanid general 
Sufrai who re-organised the scattered Persian forces and defea- 
ted the barbarians when they again attempted to overrun the 
Sesanid domain. This victory nodoubt saved her indepen- 
dence but Persia now lost all hope of conquering and destroy- 
ing the Ephthalite kingdom. 


During the time of Kubad (or Kobad ), who ruled inter- 
mittently over Persia from A. D, 488 to A. D. 531 the Ephtha- 
lite-Persian relations again took a different turn. Like his 
unfortunate father ( Firuz), Kubad was also a disinherited 
heir to the Persian throne and sought help from the Ephthalites 
who agreed to assist and aid him in regaining the throne of 
Persia. Meanwhile, the death of Balash who had ruled 
during the troubled period ( A. D. 484-88) also facilitated his 
accession to the throne (A. D. 488). But, only a few years 
after, inspite of his exceedingly good rule, he became unpopular 
with a large section of his subjects because of his support to 
certain religious heresies and again took refuge with the Eph- 
thalites who helped him to recapture his throne and kingdom 
over which he ruled until his death in A. D. 531. 


In the beginning the relations between the two kingdoms 
remained cordial, but the exacting demands made by the 
Ephthalites upon Kubad soon turned the latter ferociously 
hostile and drove him into his father’s footsteps. Open 
warfare followed and continued for about ten years (A. D. 
503-513), with short intervals, but neither of the two won 
any decisive victory. At long last they negotiated peace 
which lasted for about twenty-five years uninterruptedly. 
Though no details are known, itis nonetheless clear that the 
formidable Hinas from this time onward ceased to be “of 
primary importance in the policy of Persia,”! and in the time 
of Noshirwan (or Khusrau Anushiryan ), the just, they no 
longer emerge as invaders but as one invaded and crushed by 
the ever-victorious great king.2 

1. Sykes, op. ctt., p. 443. 

2. Ibid, p. 443, 
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The accession of Khusrau Noshirwan to the Persian ( A. D. 
§31-579 ) marked the final phase in the strained relations 
between the two peoples. Khusrau’s victory over the Romans 
now left him free to deal with his north-eastern neighbours. 
The political situation in Central Asia took a dramatic turn 
and in 552 A.D. the Turks rose in armed rebellion against 
their erstwhile overlords, the Avars, and after completely crush- 
ing them made themselves absolute masters of this region. 
The Jong strained relations between the Turks and the Ephtha- 
lites now developed into open hostilities and after a great battle, 
the Ephthalites were severely beaten but not yet finally crushed, 
It was just at this time that the Khagan of the Turks negotiated 
alliance with Khusrau and sought his help to crush the Ephtha- 
lites. In accordance with the terms of the alliance the com- 
bined armies of the Turks and the Sesanids attacked the 
Ephthalites and destroyed their kingdom. Sogdia or the 
portion of the Ephthalite territory lying north of the Oxus, 
went to the Turks while Bactria and Afganistan, i.e., the Eph- 
thalite territory south of the Oxus were annexed to the 
Sesanid empire. Thus, in 565 A.D. the Ephthalites made 
their final exit from the Persian political scene, and were heard 
no more, their kingdom having been literally wiped off the 
map of Central Asia. 


THE HUNAS IN INDIA 


It was in the wake of their invasion of Persia that the 
Hinas first made their appearance on the Indian scene, 
Harassed and subdued by Kubad, the Persian monarch, the 
Ephthalites diverted their attention elsewhere and consequently 
got deeply involved in Indian affairs. From the Chinese 
chronicles we learn that they commenced their career of con- 
quest and aggrandisement in this region by invading and 
capturing Gandh4ra in north-western India in about 465 A. D. 
which was then ruled over by the later Kusanas who had earlier 
been expelled from Bactria by the same Ephthalites at the time 
of the fatter’s conquest of southern Turkistan, A special 
officer or princely viceroy, Tegin (usually identified with 
Toramdna ) was now appointed by the Ephthalite monarch ay 
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Bactria to rule over their Indian dominion.! Thus, their 
constant search for new home and fresh pastures had driven 
them further east and their prolonged fight with the Persians 
had naturally brought them in close contact with the Indian 
borderland which then presented the spectacle of a house 
divided against itself—too vulnerable to escape the notice of 2 
daring and conquering race like the turbulent Hitinas, and by 
the end of the fifth century A. D. they came to be a potential 
factor to be reckoned with in Indian politics. 


It is generally agreed that by the middle of the fifth century 
A. D. they had founded a powerful empire in the Oxus basin 
whence they carried their conquests down to Gandh&ra 
and beyond the Indus in the south.2, Meanwhile they were 
also engaged in serious warfare with the Persians. But, it 
was only after their successful negotiation of peace with 
Kubad that they fully concentrated on their exploits in India 
and spread their conquests further, i.e., into the interior of 
the Indian sub-continent. The daring exploits of the White 
Hitinas in India for about a century and their subsequent fall 
constitute a thrilling chapter in the history of India which had 
a far-reaching consequence in the following periods. 

Thus, the coming of the Hinas in India was closely con- 
nected with their invasion of Persia and the conquest of the 
Oxus region. It wasa remarkable coincidence that the Eph- 
thalite kingdom in India came to an obscure and ignominious 
end after the destruction of the parent Ephthalite kingdom in 
Bactria. For sometime thereafter, we hear of the existence 
of small Ephthalite groups in Kafiristan in the extreme north- 
western portion of India but they were eventually absorbed by the 
sorrounding population—a tragic but fascinating tale of a brave 
face who came and saw but was ultimately conquered like 
many other foreign races and finally absorbed in the vast bulk 
of Hinduism, 





1, For details, see Infra, chap. LI, 
2. A, Stein, Ancient Khotan, chap. 11, p. 58 ; JA, 1905, p. 73 ff, 


CHAPTER II 
ORIGIN AND EARLY SETTLEMENTS 


The origin of the White Haas or the Ephthalites is com- 
pletely shrouded in obscurity. It is atragedy that we have 
no authentic reference to the origin of this great race either in 
Chinese annals or in Byzantine accounts or in western classical 
works. Nor does archaeology enlighten us much on this intri- 
cate problem. The epigraphic records of the Hiinas, which have 
so far come to light in India and other parts of the world, no- 
doubt give us detailed account of their political exploits but 
they have almost nothing to say about their origin or geneology, 


It is generally believed that the Hinas were a Central Asian 
tribe descended from the great Turko-Mongol people. It is 
also claimed that they were in no way related to the Hinas of 
Attila : on the other hand, they belonged to the Iranian stock.* 
The claim does not seem justified as the history of Persia has 
nothing to record about the Hinas prior to their prolonged 
wirfare with the Persians. Moreover, the Hiinas of Attila were 
certainly one of the many branches of the original Hinas who 
were later split up into various groups advancing in different 
directions, partly because of their reverses at the hands of the 
Chinese and partly because of their fatal internecine wars and 
strifes for leadership that finally culminated in their tragic 
division as southern and northern groups breaking their unity 
and solidarity forever. These irreparable losses and reverses 
apart, the decline in their fortunes at home was ultimately 
responsible for their rapid march and growth abroad which 
disturbed the political set-up of many countries of Asia and 
Europe for centuries. 


Though there are no adequate philological data to conclu- 
sively determine the ethnological chracteristics of the early 
Hunas, it is commonly believed that they Probably belonged 
fe 

1. R, Ghirsman, Le Chionites Hephthalites, chap, V. 
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to the Turkish branch of the Turanian race.1 This is further 
confirmed by the Avesta and Pahalavi books of the Parasis.” 
it is, however, encouraging to note that when the Greek and 
Iranian sources fail, the Chinese sources vouchsafe light on the 
general activities of the Hiinas and give us some vague i lea of 
their early history and origin. Their relation—close or remote 
with the Sakas cannot be doubted, though there are no authen- 
tic data to conclusively prove it. We have detailed references 
to the history and activities of the Sakas in the Chinese annals 
as well asin the recent writings of the Russian historians and 
archaeologists who have made great advances in Saka history 
on the basis of important archaeological discoveries made 
through their ceaseless efforts and missionary zeal.? But, we 
have not the same with regard to the Hiinas though the Russian 
archaeologists heve thrown considerable light on their cultural 
activities in Central Asia. 

The words, Tatar and Turk have certainly been used for the 
Hina tribes, but we have no reference to Tatar before the second 
century A. D. and to Turk before the fifth century A. D. in 
the Chinese accounts. The vast Hiina tribe was sub-divided into 
many small groups—jana or upujana—under their own chiefs. 
One of their various groups was known as Ordu which in India 
as well as in other countries signitied army or soldiers. They 
were so named as they formed a community of brave fighters 
and warriors. They convened pubtic meetings tlirice in a year 
where assembled the entire Ordu and performed religious and 
social rites and settled political and other disputes. A king 
was elected over many chiefs who was called Shanyu, 


The annals of the Hiang and Wei dyrasties furnish us with 
some interesting details regarding the origin of the Ephthalites 
or the White Hiinas. It is said that this tribe, “‘a section of the 
great Yue-chi” originally dwelt to the north of the great wall of 
China and were known as Hoa or Hoa-tun. They were in sub- 


1. Eneyelopaedia Britannica, vol, xii- 

2. Modi, op, ¢it., p. 543. 

3. R. SankrtyZyana, op. cit, p. 79H; A. L., Mongait, Archaeelagy 
in the U.S.S.R., p. 11 &, 183 ff, 212 A. ( Pelican Series, London, 196! ). 
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jection to the Juan-Juan, later known as the Avars. An insigni- 

ficant wandering tribe in the beginning, they, little by little, 

consolidated their power and consequently emerged as a very’ 
powerful nation. They came to style themselves as Ye-ta-i-li-to 

{or in an abbreviated form of the name Ye-tha, just as the Yue-chi 

took the name of Kusana ) after the name of their ruling family. 

The name Ephthalites or Hephthalites orginated from the term 
Ye-ta-i-li-to ( subsequently applied to them by the Greeks ) as 
well as the Armenian Haital and the Haythal of the Persian and 

Arab writers. In course of time these Ye-tha pressed forward 

to the west of Khotan as faras the Oxus and the Murghdb 

rivers and established a vast empire extending from the modern 

Chinese Turkistan to the confines of Persia which comprised 

more than thirty kingdoms, including Ki-pin or the Upper 

Kabul Valley. The Ye-tha, according to Chinese annalists, 

were a wir-hardened and energetic race and their customs bore 
a close resemblance to those of the Tou-kine or Turks, Originally 

tent-dwellers and unacquainted with the art of writing, they 

were a race of great warriors remarkable for their custom of 
polyandry. 

These so-called barbarians living to the north of China 
were divided, according to the Chinese annals, into three main 
groups: the Rung, the Di and the Hijn-yu or Hien-yiun, The 
Jatter two names are obviously the transliteration of the native 
name of that group, known to the West as ‘Huns’ and to the 
Indians as ‘Htnas’. The term Rung was, however, ‘Sone of 
very general application and was a common designation for a 
great number of different peoples of widely divergent ethnic 
character,”! of which the Di and the Hien-yiin were very closely 
inter-related and belonged to the same ethnic group. It was 
this group which is commonly believed to have been the ances- 
tors of the Hiung-nu, the founders of the first great Hina em- 
pire. The history of this people goes back to 2600 B. C., even 
earlier, according to the Chinese chronicles. 

1. M.A, Stein, op. eff,, p. 80, Also see V. de St. Martin, Le Ephth- 


alites, Paris, 1849, p, 52; M, Specht in Journal Asiatique, 1883, p. 
335 ff, 
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We have some references in the Chinese chronicles and 
elsewhere to the racial, linguistic and cultural affinities of these 
early inhabitants of Mongolia. It is said that roughly about 
32,000 years ago, “‘a sizeable division of Turanians, probably 
Mins, moved up the Yangtze river and its tributaries to their 
headwaters in the Koko Nor province of northern Tibet, drove 
Usgrians northward and settled there”) A large section of 
of these Turanians pushed up southward, reached the lake 
region of Central Tibet and later became the progenitors of 
the famous Turkic or Tataric race. But, those who remained 
behind in their new home inthe Koko Nor region were the 
progenitors of the present numerous Tunguses or northern 
Mongolians. In Mongolia proper, the Tunguses forced the 
Ugrians further northward onthe one hand and absorbed or 
drove eastward the remnants of the delishoesphalic Min race 
on the other. It was these commingled Mins and Tunguses 
who in course of time spread over all Mongolia and finally 
occupied Manchuria, Korea, and Japan. A section of them 
again migrated to North America, but those who remained in 
Mongolia became the progenitors of th: Huns or Hiinas of 
history as well as of most of the Kalmucks of Mongolia, Siberia 
and Russia today.” 


In about 640 B.C. the powerful Mongolian tribe ( the 
Humas ) probably lived in the valleys lying in and between the 
Sayan and Altai mountains, and were gradually emerging upon 
the foothills of Semipalatinsk. Their westwared advance through 
the passes of the Altai mountains forever sunderd jthe Nordic 
nations from their kin, the Massagetac and the Sakae.? This 
Mongolian tribe (i.e. the Huns) has been referred to by Herodo- 
tus* as Arimaspians, a hardy, vigorous and war-like people who 
are said to have taken the gold of the Finns. The account of 


1. Calvin Kephart, Racos of Afanhind : Their Ovisin and Migration, 
London, 1961, p. 100. 


2. Jbid, p, 101, 
3. Ibid, p. 263. 
4. Herodotus, iv. 13-17, 27. 
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Herodotus is chiefly based on the facts in the poem, Arimaspeia, 
composed by Aristeas, an eminent Grecian born about 600 B.C. 
in a noble family of Proconnesus (now Marmora Island ), who 
flourished during the time of king Cyrus of Persia and king 
Croesus of Lydia. His poem was also known to Pliny and 
Aulus Gellius. The statements of facts used in this poem agree 
with similar writings of contemporary authors and later histori- 
cal data? 


We are further told that on the plains of Semipalatinsk the 
Hiinas enconnterzd and pressed westward the Turko-Ugrian 
nations of the Argippei ( Balgarians ) and-lyrcae ( Hungarians ) 
and various other Usrians, including the Finns. The south- 
westerly movement of the Hiinas on the Kirghiz steppe also 
pressed the Turkic Issedones down upon the Nordic Sakae, in 
western Turkistan, “duipelling them toward the south and the 
east where they settled in Sogdiana and Ferghana.”? About 
the middle of the third century B, C. the pressure of the Hinas 
( Arimaspians ) between the Ural and Altai mountains forced 
the Hungarians ( Argeppei ) to southerly end of the Ural moun- 
tains. Thus, early in the third century B.C. the Hiinas arose 
in the east, moved across the Ural mountains and gained pos- 
session of the Central Ural River basin, the eastern frontier of 
Europe, and had gradually spread to the westerly side of the 
Ural river which caused the Getie allies of the Alani ( the later 
Ossetes ) to move to the westerly side of the lower Volga. 


It was from this point that the Hiinas made their further 
dashing incursions which eventually unsettled the political con- 
dition of Europe fora long time. Viewed in this context, it 
would be seen that the invasion of Europe by the Mongolian 
Huns ( Arimaspians ) in the later part of the fourth century 
A. D. was one of the epochal events of history, which ultimately 
terminated a thousand years of relative tribal stability between 
the Ural and Elbe rivers, interrupted by periods of strife along 
the shores of the Black Sea. About 372 A. D. the Hinas des+ 
erted their habitation on the Central Ural river for their cala- 


1, Calvin Kephart, op. ci/, pp. 309-10. 
2. Ibid, pp. 325~26. 
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mitious invasion of central and western Europe. In other words, 
they were the first Turanian nation after the Finns, Bolgarians 
and Hungarians, to cross the European boundary’—an episode 
that has already been discussed in the preceding chapter. 


As regards the racial, linguistic and cultural affinities of these 
early inhabitants of Mongolia, it has been usually taken for 
granted that the early inhabitants of Mongolia were “Mongolian” 
or Mongoloid in appearance. Jn other words, they were typi- 
cal representatives of the Yellow Race. Some scholars also 
suggest that these early inhabitants ‘fran truer to the pure Mon- 
goloid type than their neighbours, the Chinese; and that the 
Chinese, especially the Chinese of the north, who are usually 
considered more Mongoloid in type than the southern Chinese, 
may well have received some of their more striking physical 
characteristics,”*_ which was probably by reason of their inter- 
marriage with some of the early hordes o1 invaders who swept 
down from the Mongolian plateau. 


But the archaeological work done so far to the north of the 
Mongolian plateau does not justify the above hypothesis. In 
southern Siberia, inhabited by the Buriat Mongols, typically 
Mongoloid in appearance, archaeolosy has brought to light a 
number of skeletons dating from an early period, which were 
markedly long-headed in contrast with the modern Mongol 
skulls, majority of whom are round-leaded. In the light of this 
unimpeachable evidence it is clear that ‘“‘in the very heart 
of the Mongolian domain, the characteristically round-headed 
race of the present day was preceded by a race of a very diffe- 
rent type.’ 


As regards the problem of the coloration of this early long- 
headed race, the evidence of archaeology has been so far 
thoroughly inadequate. Hunnish barrows of the second century 
B.C. have been excavated at Ilanovoi Padi (south of Lake 

: Baikal near the Mongolian frontier ) which include large square 


1. Kephart, op. ¢it., pp. 492 ff, 500-10, 615, 
2, McGovern, of. sit., p. 94. 
3. fbid, p, 04. 
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piles of stone, 18 to 20 m. across, formed of blocks of granite 
almost like cyclopean masonry. Ata depth of 6 m. were found’ 
log frameworks covered over by a roof and containing plank 
coffins with burials. There were also the remains of objects in 
the tombs which had been literally robbed in antiquity. Many 
of these remains were of Chinese origin: silk-cloth, small 
lacquered tea-cups, bronze mirrors, objects of white nephrite, 
large pots of grey colour with narrow necks etc.* 


Of the few settlements of the Hunnish period, so far known, 
the wutlet of the lower Ivolza, 14 km. south-west of Ulan-Ude 
(near the south-east shore of Lake Baikal ) was excavated in 
1949-50. It is surrounded by a defensive belt of four banks 
and four ditches, the inside area measucing 348 by 208 m. Besides 
this, the remains of several dozen huts excavated into the ground 
and with channels of stores in the walls for heating were found, 
Traces of metal-working (slag), weapons, and pottery etc. 
were also found.? Bones of domestic animals, querns and 
storage pits clearly speak of the wide prevalence of agriculture 
besides stock-reariny which no doubt was the basis of the Hina 
economy. Agriculture, as the objects suggest, was probably 
practised by conquered tribes and also by Chinese captives.? 
Tre recent researches of Soviet archaeologists have unfolded the 
history of the economy and life of this early nomadic Hina race 
whose raids of pillage played a terribly destructive part in the 
history of the peoples of Asia and Europe. On the basis of 
these researches it is definitely proved that culturally the early 
Hinas were more retarded than the peoples they conquered so 
that in the long run they fell under the cultural domination of 
the latter. 

The Chinese annals also record that this early population 
had ‘red hair, green eyes, and white faces” and this descrip- 
tion is to some extent accurate. This long-headed or blond 
type inhabited not only Mongolia proper, but also southern 





1, A, L, Mongait, op. eit. p. 176. 
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Siberia, immediately to the north of Mongolia. Possibly this 
early type spread to the northern Mongolia and was predomi- 
pant all over the Mongolian plateau in very early pre-historic 
times.! 

In contrast with this type there were certain other tribes in 
close contact with the Chinese, for instance, the Hien-viin and 
others who were direct ancestors of the later Linas, lt was 
probably these various barbarian groups who carried out 
periodic raids upon the Chinese frontier. There is, however, a 
remarkable difference between the Turk and the Mongol ravial 
types and they should not be confised with ane another. True, 
profound difference between these two tribes cannot definitely be 
stressed, but on physical considerations the two seem to be 
different from each other. The features of the Turks donot 
resemble the extremely flat face of the Mongols and the wavy 
and oval hair, the full flawing beards and the overall hairy 
features of the Turks cleavly indicate that they are a highly 
specialised branch of the Alpine race,? distinct from the Mon- 
gols. While the Turks and the other members of the Alpine 
race are associated with the “white” races of Europe, the Mon- 
gols are affiliated with the “yellow” races of eastern and south- 
eastern Asia. This obviously poses the ynestion: were the eirly 
inhabitants of Mongolia of the Turk type or of the Monzoal 
type ? In one of the Chinese dynastic histories we find that the 
Fltnas were easily distinguished from the Chinese because of 
the former's large, prominent and extremely hairy noses. This 
strongly suoports the view that the H@aas constituting the b ilk 
of the early population of Mongotia belonged to the Turki type 
rather than to the Mongol type. Thus, it may be sugested 
that these Hinas belonged to “white” group of races and they 
had nothing to do with the great “yellow” group. 


But, the White Hanis, whose irruption and hundred years 
of domination may be treated as only an episode in the history 





1. It is possible that the Chinese received some of their “Mongoloid” 
characteristics from the northern barbarians ( Vide—H. J. Fleure, The 
Races of Mankind, p. 46; A, H. Keane, Afan : Past and Present, p. 270 etc.) 

2. Smith, quoted McGovern, op. cit, p. 95. 
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of the Indian Frontier, have been treated as different from the 
Tou-kine ( as called by the Chinese authorities ) or Turks who 
are said to have borne a striking resemblance in matters of 
manners and customs to the Ye-tha or Ephthalites, a distinct 
branch of the great Yue-chi, by the Chinese annalists. That 
they never confused the two is further indicated by their clear 
reference to the Turks who are believed to have destroyed the 
Central Asian power of the Ephthalites in the middle of the 
sixth century. Though treated politically as two different tribes 
by the Chinese, culturally they are said to have been more akin 
to one another. But, a close examination of all available 
evidences enables us to conclude that they were the two diffe- 
rent offshoots of the same race who traced their descent from 
the Turanian family of the Turks. In this we have a very useful 
guide in the name ‘Hun’ itself as applied to the Ephthalites. The 
Byzantine historians probably had the European Huns in their 
mind and they employed the name in a purely generic senseg 
without anv real ethnological ground, and Procopius, the first 
of these historians to use the term White Hun lived fully a hun- 
dred years after the name of Attila’s Huns.) Moreover, we have 
also to explain the regular use of the Sanskrit term Hina to 
desitanate this people, if not on the ground that the name be- 
came familiar there just in consequence of the White Hun 
inroad. 


The earliest mention of this name we have in the Bhitari 
pillar inscription of Skandagupta® during whose time (c. 448-66 
A.D. ) the Hiinas made their first appearance in India. Yago- 
dharman also uses the name Hina to designate the White Hiin«s 
in his Mandsor inscription? which glorifies his triumph over 
Mihirakula, And, finally M. Specht in his note on the phonetic 
pronunciation of the name written as Hoa or Hoa-tun has con- 
vincingly proved that the Chinese sources apply the name Hun 
to the Ye-tha or Ephthalites.* Thus, we find that there is a uni- 


1, Stein, op, cit. p. 83, 

2. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, vol. i. p, 312 ff.; Fleet, C1/, vol. iii, 
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form application of the name Haya or Hun to the Ephthalites. 
in Greek, Indian and Chinese records alike. It probably shows 
that the designation was current among the nation itself, which 
means that the Ephthalites stood in close ethnological connec- 
tion with the European Huns who also make their appearance 
in history just at the same time. Hungarian savants like Prof. 
Arminius Vambery and others have also proved that the 
European Huns belonged to the Turco-Tartar branch of the so- 
called Turanian family. In other words, the White Hiinas or 
Ephthalites of India also belonged to the same family.) 


Philology also supports the above conclusion, The study of 
afew proper names of the White Hiinas by competent Turkolo- 
gists shows that these are nothing but Turkish words, 
Prof, Karabacek, the distinguished Viennese orientalist, suggests 
that the name Toraména and his dynastic surname Jafivla found 
im his inscription discovered in the Punjab Salt Range? are 
purely of Turkish origin.S The annals of the thrce Chinese 
dynasties also assert that the Ye-tha or Ephthalites were a 
branch of the great Yue-chi race. From this it may naturally 
be inferred that the great Yueschi and amongst them the ruling 
Kusana tribe also belonged to the Turko-Tartar peoples and 
this suitably explains the conditions then obtaining in those 
frontier regions of India after the disappearance of the Hinas. 

In this connection we should also bear in mind that the 
family which was then reigning in the Kabul Valley and Gan- 
dhara also traced their descent front Kaniska and the Kusdna 
kings of his lineage. All trustworthy authorities, on the other 


1, Stein, of. cit. p. 84. According to H.G. Roy, it is difficult to 
assume that “the Htns and the Hnas are the same as the Hiung-nu of 
the Chinese” who first caused the dislocation of the Yue-chi in the 
middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there is no doubt that they belonged 
to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch of these settled in Trans- 
oxania, and troubled the Sasanids from c. 420 to 557 A.D, ( Dynastic 
History of Northern India, vol, i, p. 53. ) 

2. Ibid, p. 84, 

3. El. ii, p. 238 
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hand, are agreed in ascribing a Turkish nationality to this rul- 
ing family. If these historical traditions and records be correct, 
we then draw the following irresistible conclusions : 

(i) During the occupation of this area by the White Hinas, 
a branch of the Kusana dynasty maintained the dominion of its 
predecessors, or else recovered it after that storm had passed 
away. 

(it) The great Yue-chi nation was itself of Turco-Tatar 
origin. 

( iii) The complete disappearance of the White Hiinas in this 
region mty probably be accounted for by their absorption into 
the kindred Yue-chi. 


Yuan Chwang, as we know, reached the Upper Kabul valley 
in 630 A. D. and, on his return journey, again passed through 
itinc. 643 A.D. He was probably the first foreign witness 
after the Hina dominion in India. From his narrative 
we know that Kapisa ( Kia-pi-she } or the Kapissene of the 
Greeks, on the headwaters of the Kabul river, and Gandhara on 
the Indus were during this time being ruled over by the same 
monarch. Like Kaniska and his successors this king is also 
said to have held his court in summer amid “the cool moun- 
tains of Kabul and at othertimes in the Peshawar valley.”' 
A brave and exteremely war-like this king was a zealous 
follower of the faith of the Buddha and also ruled over a dozen 
lesser kingdoms. Although there was a great difference in 
customs, laws and spoken languages between the people of 
Kapisa ( Kia-pi-she ) and Tu-ho-lo ( Tokharistan ) or Bactria, the 
writing of both the kingdoms was very much similar. 


The difference is important because from the Chinese re- 
cords we learn that Tokharistan in the early part of the seventh 
century was inhabited by tribes of Ye-tha or White Hiinas. The 
latter lived under the suzerainty of the Turks and were very 
much reduced in power. They, however, maintained their origi- 
na! customs—among them polyandry. Thus, Yuan Chwang’s 
observation regarding the differencein customs, laws etc. clearly 
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shows that “already a hundred years after Mihirakula, the traces 
of the White Hun invasion had vanished south of the Hindu- 
kush, atleast, on the surface. That, on the other hand, the form 
of writing then used in Tokharistan should have borne so strik- 
ing a resemblance to that inthe Kabul valley, we can wel] com- 
prehend.”? The Chinese sources of the sixth century further 
inform us that the White Hiaas at that time did not possess any 
writing. Itis, therefore, highly probable that the system of 
writing with which the remnants of this race, subsequently 
settled in Tokharistan, were acquainted, had reached them, just 
as their Buddhist creed, from the old Kusfna territory, an early 
seat of Indian and Iranian culture.? 

The above evidences tend to suggest that the early Htnas 
Were associated with the races of the west rather than with the 
races of the east. But, on the authority of the Chinese records 
we know that there was a great deal of inter-marriage, or atleust 
of inter-breeding going on between the so-called northern bar- 
barians and the inhabitants of northern China which in the 
course of time contributed much to the racial appearance of 
the northern Chinese as well as of the Hiina tribes in the north, 
This process of inter-breeding continued and a time came when 
a greater number of the Hiina tribesmen began to show the 
Mongoloid characteristics. Had the Hiinas continued to inhabit 
the Mongolian plateau, it is probable that the Turki type wouid 
have been completely swamped by the infiltration of Mongou- 
loid racial characteristics. But their migration to the west took 
place when the Turki type was stil the predominant element 
in their ravial composition. In other words, the complete 
“Mongolization” of Mongolia did not take place until “some- 
lime after the great bulk of the Huns had removed themselves 
from dire.t Chinese influence by settling in Turkistan.’”? 


There are numerous references to the Htinas, later known as 
the Tucks, who had invaded Rome and the adjoining territories, 
in the accounts of the two wellknown Arab writers—Masidl 


1. Ibid, p. 85. 
2, Ibid, p, 85. 
3. McGovern, op, cit. p. 96. 
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and Tabari. According to the former, there inhabited in about 
932 A. D. four Turkish tribes—the Yadjni, the Bedjgards, the 
Bedjnaks and the Nowkardehs-all coming from the same stock 
near the territories of the Khazars and the Alans near the Cau- 
casus in the direction of the west. Some of these tribes led the 
life of nomads and some led a sedantary life, but each of them 
was powerful, ruled by a chief and had its country at the dis- 
tance of several days march from that of another, and they 
carried their cxcursions up to the country of the Romans and 
even up to Spain.! Moreover, he derives the origin of the 
Turks from the same source as the Pahalavi Bundeheshn, though 
with some difference. Accordingly, one Turk was the ancestor 
of all the Turks.2. He places the cauntry of the Turks, together 
with that of the Khazars, Dilemians and the Slavs in the sixth 
clime between Syria, Asia Minor and Mesopatamia on the one 
hand and China on the other.2 One of the tribes of the Turks 
was known as Khazars who lived on the shores of the Caspian 
and as such the Caspian sea was also called Behr-al-khazer, i.e., 
the sea of the Khazars. The chief ruler of these Turks was 
known as Khakin of the Khakans who formed a big empire 
and ruled over all smaller kings of the various tribes or divi- 
sions. 

Tabari, another Arab writer, also refers to some of the 
tribes of the Hiinas, known as Khazars, in the time of the 
Roman emperor Elianus (Julien). Their territories were 
under the domination of the Romans. It is said, when this 
emperor invaded Persia, ruled over by Shapur Zulaktaf, the 
Khazars, together with the Arabs, formed the main bulk of his 
army. After some desultory fight, Julien was killed by an 
arrow from the Persian army and was succeeded by Jovianus 
who soon concluded peace with the enemy. 


From the above survey it isclear that about the sixth century 





1, Mastid!, tradiut par Barbier de Meynard, vol. ii, p. 58, et seq. 
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A. D., the Hinas almost lost their original name of Hiong-nou 
or Huns. One of their hordes or tribes, who subsequently 
came to be known as the Turks, became very powerful and 
gave its name to the entire Hiina nation. Asa result of this 
transformation, the Hinas came to be known as the Turks 
among the neighbouring nations. The name, however, under- 
went further transformation when Chengiz Khan, the powerful 
chief of the tribe of the Mongols or Moghuls, established a 
vast empire and gave the name of his tribe to the whole nation. 
It was then that the whole Tartar nation began to be spoken of 
as the Mongols or Moghuls. Thus, the Hiong-nou or Huns 
received'different names in different periods during their progress 
from the time of their origin up to now, and from their original 
home to different countries. And, the horde or the tribe of 
the Turks who “gave its name to the Huns, later on was called 
Tou-kioue by the Chinese and Turks by the other adjoining 
nations.””) 


Thus, inspite of copious references to the Fphthalites 
in the accounts of the different countries it is very difficult to 
determine their exact origin and ethnic affinities. In the 
contemporary Greek and Roman accounts as well as in Indian 
literature, traditions and inscriptions these dreaded people are 
referred to as “Hun” or “Hina” showing that the term must 
have been intimately associated with the Ephthalites shortly 
after they appeared for the first time upon the stage of world 
history. 

The Hina king who attacked Persia and killed Firuz is 
mentioned as Akhshunvara by Tabari, Khushnuvaz by Firdausi, 
Akhshuwana by Dinawari and Khshunvaz in Bundeheshn,? 
Muller suggests that all these names are transliterations of the 
Sogdian word, Khshevana which means a ‘king,’ while Ghirs- 
man* believes that these are the synonyms of Khewan which 
was used for Chionites, It seems probable that the term Khewan 





1. J. J. Modi, op. cit, p. 558, 
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or Khiyon or Hioun or Hieon or Hina may bea later develop- 
ment of the original word, Khshewan. 


Recently two coins have been discovered in the monastery 
{ stiipa ) of Hadda which bear the inscription, Katulpha Hion.» 
Similarly on a large number of other coins of the rivals or 
enemies of the Sasanians we come across the term Hion, which 
is nodoubt indentical with Hydona of the Avesta, Khiyon of the 
Pahalavi, Kiyontvé of the Syrian, Hoa ( or Hoa-tun) and Un of 
the Chinese and Sanskrit Hina. Thus, the Hitnas of Sanskrit 
works are the same Khiyon or Khionites who appeared on the 
political firmament of Persia in the fourth century A. D. and 
played such an important role in her history that they later 
became an object of reverence in ‘he religious life of the 
Persians. 


During this period the Ephthalites or Hephthalites are re- 
forred to by various names in the accounts of the different coun- 
tries. They are described by Sung Yun as I-ta, Ye-ta or Ye-ta- 
i-li-to which is identical with the Korean Yopa-tal, Annamite 
ep-dat, Japanese Yen-tatz, Pahalavi Eftal, Armenian Hep-tal, 
Syrian Ab-del, Héptal of the Bundeheshn, Hayathel in the history 
of Mirkhund, Persian Hetal, Arabic Haital and Hephthalites of 
the Byzantine annals.? On a large number of coins their kings 
are referred to as HMephtal. One such coin bears the legend: 
Heptal shuho Hiono ( “of Hephthal king Khionite”) and the 
other Hephtal Hiono. Some of their coins are bilingual but 
invariably give the name of the kings as Hephtal. Besides the 
legends, the form, standard and style of these coins mostly 
tally with those of the Persian coins issued by Shapur I and 
his successors. Similarly we have a large number of coins of 
Khusru I re-stamped by Hephtal. The numismatic evidences 
leave no doubt that atleast three kings of the Ephthalites bore 
the name, Hzphtal who had their surname, Hion. This makes 


1, Cunningham, “Later Indo-Scythians” in Numismatics Chronicle, 
1894, p. 276, Pl, 7; Ghirsman, Les Chionites~Hephthalites, p. 10. 


2. For other details, see Budhaprakasha, Kalidasa aura Hina, p. 41 fF; 
“‘Kalidtsa and the Hunas” in J/H, 1957, p. 91 ff, 
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it absolutely clear that Hephtal was their family nam2 whereas 
Hion symbolised their race. Thus, Hephtal and Hion or 
Khiyon seem to be one and the same _people.! 


From the same sources it is also clear that the Khiyon- 
Hephthalites were a different people from the Hiengnu. The 
former were also known as the White Hiinasfor Spét-Khyon or 
Svetahana. These names were generally used to distinguish them 
from the ordinary Hinas, Thus, the Ephthalites formed a very 
peculiar group and differed radically from most of the other 
Hiina groups. They are first mentioned by name in Araho- 
Persian sources with reference to the accession of Firuz(c. 
457 A. D.).2. In the accounts of the Byzantine writers also, a 
clear distinction has been made between the ordinary ‘Huns’ 
who invaded Europe and the ‘Ephthalites’ who are specifically 
referred to as ‘White Huns’, 


In a letter of Nanai-Vandaka, a Sogdian merchant, written 
to Nanai-dvar, his colleague in Samarkand, the Hiung-nu, the 
conquerors of Lo-yang (A. D. 313), are referred to as Yun, a 
name which is indistinguishable from Hina, according to Henn- 
ing.3 Otto Maenchen-Helfen, however, contradicts this view 
and draws attention to many “pseudo-Huns”, ie, the Phrani, 
Chonai, Uenni, Hugni etc. of classical writers. He suguests 
* that the word Hun in East Germanic names Hunirix, Hunila, 
Hunwulf etc. has nothing to do wich the Huns of Attila and 
rather stands for the Old Nordic word Afinu meaning ‘a cub 
of bear or a young man” or the Proto-Germanic adjective hun 
signifying “high.* He further holds that the Hdnas of the 


1, Ghirsman, op. cit, Intro. p, 12; Buddhaprakasha, op, if. pp. 42- 
43 and 42 fn. 76 ff: “Kalidasa and the Hinas’ in J/H, 1957, pp. 
113-14, 

2, Tabari in Noldecke’s Geschichte der Perser und Araber Sur zeit der 
Sasaniden , p. 115 ff. 

3. W.R, Henning, “The Date of the Sogdian Ancient Letters,” 
Bulletin of the Oriental and African Studies, London. 1948, pp. 601-15. 

4. Maenchen-Helfen, “‘Pseudo-Huns,” Central Asialie Journsl, 1956, 
vo]. i, pt. ii, pp. 101-106. 
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Sanskrit works were the Hephthalites.! Enoki believes that 
the Hephthalites were wholly different from the Hiung-nu.* 
According to Shafer,? however, the ancient pronunciation of 
Hisng-nu was Khiong-nu or Xu-nu which no doubt resembles the 
word Hiina, and bears affinity to the Tibetan word Hor, which 
in Tibet is used for the Turks. He establishes the analogy on 
the basis of the district of Hundes meaning, according to Tucci, 
“the country of wool” situated to the east of lake Manasaro- 
vara in Nari Khorsum ( Mna-rio bskar gsum). But, in this 
case also, the similarity of names is not a guarantee of the 
identity of the Hiinas, Hsiung-nu or the peoples bearing such 
similar names. The Chinese sources clearly mention that these 
people belonged to the family of Yue-che. The author of the 
gloss Thung-kiang-nu writing under tne heading of the year 555 
asserts that the Aptal were of the race of Ta-Yue-che, 


According to Procopius, a contemporary writer, ‘the Ephth- 
alites are of the Hunnish race and bear the Hunnish name but 
they are completely different from the Huns we know, They 
alone among the Hunnish peoples have white skins and regular 
features with big eyes. They are not a wandering people and 
do not move from one place to another like the general Huns, 
but live under a king and have a constitution of their own to 
guide administration. Their behaviour towards their neighbours 
and colleagues is severe and frank and resembles very much the 
Romans in this respect.”* This distinction is further confirmed 
by the Chinese annalists who carefully distinguish between the 
Huns proper or the Hiung-nu and the Ephthalites whom they 
mention as Ye-fi-i-li-do or Ye-da, Their real name was Hua and 
they came to be designated as Ye-ti-i-li-do because one of the 


1, “Flunsand the Hsiungnu”, Byzantion, 1044-48, vol. xvii,pp. 
230-31, 

2, E. Fnoki, The Origin of the Hephthalites, East and West, vol. vi, 
pt. iii, pp. 231-32, 

3. Robert Shafer, Ethnography of Ancient India, pp. 160-63, 

4, Procopius, De Bello Persico, 1, 3. ( vols. i-ii } 


4H. 
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great Hua rulers bore this name.'! Ma-tuan-lin in his Encyclopa- 
edia® has given two comments on the origin of the Ephthalites : 


(i) Ye-ta belonged to the Ta-yue-chi stock but according to 
some they are a branch of Kao-che ; and 
(ii ) I-tan belonged to the same race as the Ta-yue-chi. 


This shows that the Hephthalities were altogether a different 
people from the Hiung-nu.5 Notwithstanding some confu- 
sions and contradictions in the Chinese accounts, the fact 
remains that their language differed much from those spoken 
by the Avars and Gaogii in Central and Eastern Mongolia (pro- 
bably Mongol ) and north-eastern Turkistan and north-western 
Mongolia respectively. This is important, for the Gaogil were 
the descendants of the Huns and the ancestors of the Uigurs who 
definitely spoke Turkish. It may, therefore, be safely presumed 
that the Gaogii and the Huns spoke an earlier form of the 
same language. In other words, the Ephthalites differed ling- 
uistically from most of the Hina groups who occupied northern 
Turkistan during the period and had begun their invasions of 
Europe.* 

We know that both the Yueji and the Turfanese inhabiting 
Giishi or Turfan, spoke Indo-European languages and the 
Ephthalites appear to have been related more especially with 
Tokharian speaking people of Turfan. Generally the Turfanese 
were blue-eyed and red-headed is the Ephthalites who bore 
regular features according to Graeco-Roman description. Thus, 
on consideration of their features, alphabets, language, script 
and customs they appear to have been more akin to the {ndo- 
European races than to the Turks or the Mongols. But, in the 
course of centuries, they came to be regarded asa branch of 
the Turks or the Mongols by the later writers and became 
renowned as such. . 





1, Theophanes, Chronographia p. 270 ; McGovern, of. et. p. 405 5 
Buddhaprakash, of. eit, p. 44 ff, 

2. . Specht, “B’tudes sur 1 Asie-Centrale,” FA., 1883, pp. 309~40. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Also cf, Buddhaprakash, “Kalidasa and the Hamas,” F1H, 1067, 
pe 117 ff. 
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Thus, we have seen that the difference between the Hiinas 
and the Ephthalites is too remarkable to include the latter in 
the category of the former. But from the available records it 
is clear that generally the Chinese and other chroniclers have 
not distinguished these two peoples, howsoever different their 
racial and linguistic characters may have been. Further, we 
have no doubt that in the course of centuries there was -enough 
intermingling of blood between the two races and “‘a great deal 
of Hunnish blood doubtless flowed in Ephthalite veins.” We 
also find that the Ephthalite language borrowed a large number 
of words and phrases of Hina origin, In view of these facts, 
it is natural to suggest that the Ephthalites, notwithstanding 
their different stock, came to be regarded in the course of 
centuries as ‘Hfinas’ by their neizhbours—the result of-a process 
of historical transformation through the ages of which we have 
many parallels in history. ? 

Tn Indian sources the Ephthalites have been mentioned off 
an on by various writers in their works. It has seen shown 
above how a small branch of the Ephthalites, settled in Zunga- 
ria, had advanced towards India and carved out an indepen- 
dent principality on the border-land during the period when the 
Hindukush and the sources of Oxus formed the northern and 
north-western boundary of India. 2 Kalidasa has also fixed 
the same national frontier of India. 


1, For recent studies on Htnas, Cf, L. N. Goumilev ( Leningrad ), 
“Problems of the history of the Hiinas” in Vestintk Dreveniya Istori ( No. 4, 
1960 ), p.120 f; BR. Y. Stavisky, “International contacts of Central 
Asia in the 5th-8th century A.D.” in Problem Vostokovedeniya ( No. 5, 
1960 ), p. 108; B.T. Riftin, “From the history of cultural relations 
between Central Asia and China,” in Ibid, p. 119 ff. 

2. These Hiinas are also derived from Chunnos, Funos, Hunnas and 
Hunnus who moved westward from the steppes of Asia in the last quarter 
of the fourth century A. D, and swooped down upon the plains of India. 
For an account of Orosius (c. 5th cent, A, D, ) see Journal of the Greater 
India Soviety, 1943; McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 33-34. 

3. B.S. Upadhyaya, Jndia in Kalidasa, pp. 56-57; R. K, Choudhary, 


“The Hina Invasion of India’ in BRS, Altekar Mem. Vol., p. 1l@ 
(1960). 
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But, the earliest mention of the Hiinas we have in the epics. 
In one of the MSS of the Ramayana, the Pahlavas and the 
Hiinas have been referred to side by side. ? We have a similar 
reference to them in the Mahabharata also.? The Sabha-parva 
presents a list of foreign tribes which include the Hinas and the 
Chinas. The Bhisma-parva also refersto the Hiinas. Besides 
the Sveta hina, we have also mention of the Harahina in the 
Mahabharata. ® Commenting on this term Bailey observes that 
the word har stands for the old Persian word Karmir or Khar- 
mira which means red or deep colour.* Thus, the Harahtina 
means ‘red HOna’, In another account, the Karmir Hion and 
the speta Hion have been mentioned side by side. It is said 
that the Zoroastrians called their enemies, who also included the 
Hinas, “Karmira” because their headdress, shield and flag were 
all of red colour ( sukhra- kulaha ut sukhra jena ut sukhra 
draphs ).® itis, however, surprising to note that we have no 
mention of the red Hanas elsewhere thoush the White Hiinas 
or the Svetahtinas have been frequently referred to. In fact, 
the Hiinas had little or nothing to do with the red colour. The 
Persian accounts probably confused them with other invading 
races, who adopted red flag and red shield, with the Hanas 
because ofthe name of the latter having a guitural aspirated stop 
in the beginning resembling the Iranian consonant X or Kh 
which seemed to reca]] the words Karmir-Narmir tothe ears of 


1, Ch St. Petersburg Dictionary, VV, 40, 25. 

Albh, ( Cal edn. ), 1. 6885 (Ci. the 1itna); TE, 1991; Vi, 373, 
3, fbid. 1), 209; 111. 11, 85; ih. 32. 32. 

4. HW. Barley in Astatica, p, 112 fT; Frestehrifi Friedrich Weller, 


ta 


Weisbaden, 1954, 


5, Cf. Bahaman-yasta, ed. by Antalesakhiya, 6. 3; Tailey, op, cit. 
In this connection it is imporant to note that we have mention of a tribe 
known as Tamralipfaka in the Muhibitrata (1, 147, 2.120), They were 
so mamed probably due to their red or copperish culour, In the accounts 
of the Theng dynasty of China, it is stated that the Tibetans had a 
peculiar custom of colouring their mouth with sed colour ( Shafer, 
Ethnography of Ancient India, p, 134. Also see O, Pritsak, Orientierung und 
Farbsymbol:k, Sateulum, vol. V, 1984 ) 
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the Iranians so closely that they established a connection bet- 
ween them, This name was later borrowed by Indian writers 
from the Persian chroniclers and gradually found its mention 
in the Mahabharata, and a few other works. Whatever the name, 
there was no racial difference between the so-called Harahiioa 
and the Hina. They were called ‘white’ or Sveta so that they 
could easily be distinguished from Hueng-nu proper. Infact, 
the Harahtina of the Mahabharata actually stands for the Sveta- 
hfina or the white Hiina or the Hiina in general. 


Varahamihira refers to both the Hiinas and the White Hiinas 
( Svetahtiza )' and the Mahavastu? also mentions them along 
with the Chinas. In the Sabha-parva > they are included in the 
list of foreign tribes, while in the BAisma-parva * they are men- 
tioned in relation to the Persians. 

The Purdnas > also preserve their name (Hina ) in their 
Vist of peoples along with the Yavanas, the Gandharas, the 
Sauviras, the Madrakas, the Kunindas, the Paradas etc. The 
Brahminda Purtna® refers to the Harahiina, besides the Maha- 
bharata. Yt has been shown above that the Haralwinas were 
really the White Hanas who inhibited the Herat region. In the 
Brahminda? and Vayu Puranas ® we have the following 
reference : “ZO Xai: SETH, PUCe qRTHI:, FM Tai gegar: ” © The 


Brhatsanhtia, xi. 61. 

bs 1B, 

1, 51, 23-24: ‘“Cvarcamiga aor Qaaciena” 
9. 65-66: “em: oases ae”? 

8. AIK, chaps, 57, 54, vv. 34-58; Vayu, chap. 45, vv. 109-136; 
Braltma, chap. 49, vv, 44-71, Afatya, chap. 114, vv. 34756; Vamana, 
chap, 33, vv, 36-58; Sachau, Alleruni’s India, vol. I. pp. 299-300. 

6. Brulantuda, chap, 49, vv. 44-7), 

7. Ibid. 

8. Chap. 45, vw. 109-36. We have the following different 
versions in the different Purinas: URZI EMA: ( Brakminda ); VT 
eregiyar: (AK), aRar aeygta: (Va), Tear eae: ( Marea ), 
War eealTT: etc. 


eR ee 


9, Here again we have different versions in the different 
Purinas: © omy aah: @aerat; Sat ara: agree: ( ark ), EN zal: BETA 
(Vayu), Em at RHI | Brahmanda ); Sot zak: agesar: ( Matsya ) of 
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Visnu+ and Kirma Puranas"? place the Hinas along with 
the Sauviras and the Saindhavas. Of the different readings, 
however, the reading Harahiina is supported by the Mahabharata. 
The Brhatsamhita ® suggests Harahfira which is also supported 
by the Kavyamimamsa, * 


The Paradas mentioned in the Purdnas were the Parthians 
who lived in the Khorasan region. The Hdraltunas or the 
Harahiras were either a branch of the White Hiinas or the White 
Hinas themselves, who subjugated the entire area right from 
Central Asia to Central India in the fifth century A. D. The 
Harahtiras, according to one writer, 5 were living in the Herat 
region. The Puranas locate them in the castern country. © 
We are told that when the kingdom of the Andhras would 
come to an end, there would be kings belonging to the lineage 
of their servants: 7 Andhras and 10 Abhitra kings, also 7 
Gardabhins, 18 Sakas. There would be 8 Yavanas, 14 Tusfiras, 
13 Murundas and 11 Hiinas.7 Tune Harsacarita places the 
Hiinas in the Uttarapatha apparently somewhere about the wes- 


amt eat: aaqanar; aot caer: axgan: ( Vamana ), em Tal ATRL; TT 
wat: GEER! and EM Tal: AEA: ( Kay ) etc. 
1. Ceara) war areas oftarrfrarfaa: 
date: Bera eo: Meat: Tse” 
( Viseu, 11, chap. 3, vv. 14-17; Karma, }, chaps. 46-47, vv. 
41-44; Brahma, 21, 16-17, 
We have the following versions : alate: ava emt: ( Visru ); 
atdter: Geaar gou:, aaa: Bararson: ana Adare: Aevargem: ( Keema ); 
Baier: SrargaeAr : ( Brahma ) etc. 


2, WL, 32.12. 
3. Cf. Sircar, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 
p» 24 fn. 4, 


4. Ra&jasekhara, Kavyamimamsa, GOS, edn., Baroda. 
5. Motichandra, Geog. Es, Siud., pp. 66, 27-28, 31-32. 
6. Cf. the following verse ; 
“aamag (are?) area zal( am?) aateta a 2a 2a 
RPT gra Sarg Prater ( Sircar, op. eit. p. 27 and fn, 2 ) 
7, PargiterFDKA, p. 72. 
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tern Punjab and the Darva were people of Darvabhisfra which 
roughly comprised the Punch and Naoshera regions between 
the Jhelum and the Chenab. ! 


In the account of the fifty-six countries mostly being the 
holy places lying in and on the borders of India, given in the 
Satpanctsaddesavibhaga of the Saktisarngama Tantra,2 described 
from the pilgrim’s point of view the Hiina country is also men- 
tioned, This list is also found in some other works, mostly 
Tantric, and the majority of the localities are the Saiva and 
Saikta tirthas which definitely indizate Tantric influence. The 
earliest work containing a list of fifty-six countries seems to be 
the Candragarbhastitra or Candrabhavaipulva ® which mentions 
then in connection with the Buddha’s manifestations in Jambu- 
dvipa, Similar lists are also found in some other mediaeval 
Tantric works, for instance, the Sammoha Tantra (composed 
before 1450 A.D.) * which gives two lists of the countries, 5 
These lists place the HAvina-desa to the south of the Kamagiri 
and to the north of Maru-desa, i.e,, the Desert, and call it the land 
of the heroes. This list is further supported by the Harsacarita 
which, as we have already shown, places the Hina country in 








1, Sircar, op. ett. p. 27. fn. 2. 
2, Saktisarngama Tantra, Vk. 101, chap. vii, vv. 43-44 ¢ 
ATARI GARET gTaHley ARAL 
apart SM et omy Area 
armaiitdannt wetareaiat 
ENIT: GAIA: Brreaa TAS RR” 
The work was composed sometime before 1744 A. D, ( Vide- 
Sircar, op. cit; pp. 69-70; H. P. Sastri’s paper in JBORS, vol. iv, 
pp. 14-26. 
3. Translated into Chinese by Narendrayasas in 566 A. D. 
4, P. K. Gode’s paper in ABORI. vol. xix, p. 184 ff. 
5. Cf. the following : 
“cat (3) MBE Hawge: (ot) alan: Sete 
rata: alcares fears gfecar ( ar +) ( inthe first fist ) 
“aorta Warner: artes (2) gfeera: ( at: ) 
g (g) watamenc fazat: afsteat (a: ) (in the second list ) 
Quoted Sircar, op, eit. p, 71, 
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the Punjab region, particularly suggesting the same area. Thus, 
the Hinas or the Harahiinas of the Mahabharata may be equated 
with the Himalayan people divided into various groups. Strira- 
jya was known to the Mahabharata which lay between the Hina 
and the Tangana, i.e., in the trans-Himalayan countries, also 
known to Varahamihira and Kalhana.} Besides, in the records 
of the Pratihadras, the Kalacuris and others we have mention 
of the Hiina royal houses and very often they were regarded, 
though wrongly, as one of the thirty-six clans of the Rajputs. * 

Coming to Kalidasa we find that the Hinas prominently 
figure in the list of the countries subdued and conqured by 
Raghu in course of his digvijaya. > Raghu's conquest of all the 
quarters as described in the Raghuvamia by the poet who lived 
in the fourth century A. D. is obviously modelled on the epic- 
description of the digvijava of Karna, the Pandava brothers and 
others, indicating ekachatratva ( universal sovereignty ). Raghu 
began his conquest in the eastern countries on the eastern sea 
oz the Bay of Bengal. Thence he marched towards the south 
and conquered the Pandya king. He then moved towards the 
west and subdued .the Parastkas or Persians, From there Le 
advanced towards the north where he conquered the Hiinas on 
the Vamksu * or the Oxus and the lord of Pidgjyotisa or Kam- 





1. Quoted K. K, Choudhary, op. eft. p, 116. 

2. See Infrae, chap, vii. 

3. Raghuvamia, iv, 67-68 : 

“Fatiaasraraca aq ( fay ) ate Praea: 
Sagal: MN AE FA-FATT 

Tea ALT saa 
ameqznzhy (agenznzr ) aya cafe” 

4. We have mention of the F'Ona script in the Lalitavistara, known as 
Tokhart or Tukhari. Several inscriptions in this script have been found in 
Afghanistan and other places some of which are preserved in the DPerlin 
Museum, This script was widely used in the Vamkgu pradega or the 
Oxus region, 

Mallinitha in his Commentary on Raghuvansa, canto iv, takes 
Sindhu instead of Vamkgu which is supported by Ihandarkar ( JRASB, 
xiii, pt. i, 1947, pp. 36-37) and Hodivala (JBBRAS, 1930, pp. 282-83) 
but Pathak (JA, 1912, p. 266), S, K. Aiyangar (IA, 1919, pp. 65-74) 
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arlipa ( modern Assam ). The description of Raghu’s digvijaya 
in the Raghuvamsa was imitated by a later pragastikara at the 
Paramara court who describes the Paramara king Laksma- 
deva as having defeated Anga and Kalinga in the east, Cola 
and Pandya as far as the Tamraparni river in the south, and 
the Turuskas on the banks of the Vamnksu in the north, with a 
difference that the Hiinas have been substituted here by the 
Turuskas who probably signified the Hiiaas in his time. ? 


The poet ( Kalidasa ) describes the Hinas as bearded horse- 
men dwelling on the banks of the Vathksu or in the valley of 
the Oxus who are also said to have occupied Bactria. The 
Hiinas on the Oxus were probably slightly out of the range but 
their dashing adventures caused disturbances in the neighbour- 
hood upsetting the political stability of the regions and its echo 
mist have reverberated within the confines of India which no- 
doubt tempted the poet ta make “his hero venture out a punitive 


and o:her old commentatcrs ( Dinakara, Dharmameru, Vijayagani, Cari- 
travardhana, Vallabhadeva, Sumativijaya and others ) have accepted the 
reading Vandsu. i §trasvimt, the commentator on Amarakosa ( second 
half of the cleventh century A. D. ), has also alluded to the settlement of 
the tiGgas, vanquished by Raghu : 

ae BUsaETA ates hass Gyaihra | aeeraHH ARR | 

( Vide—K. G. Oka’s edition of the Ksirasoamt, p- 110, Comment on 
“agth’, saffron ). 

Syamalika in his Padataditakam ( 5th cent. A. D. ) refers to the Sakas 
and the Httnas and mentions one Aryaghataka or Arogyaghataka who, 
though not a Htna, appeared dressed as one ( aye kacvayam-a-Huno Hina 
mardana~minaituh Arogyaghatakah Pataliputrakayah puspadisyah bhavanadvaram- 
avisduro't ) which suggests that by this time the Hinas had become quite 
familiar with this country. (Cf, JRAS, 1946, pp. 46-63), Also sre 
Tuddhaprakash, 7/H, 1957, pp, 91-96. 

1, Cf. the Nagpur Prasasti_ of Naravarmadeva ( 1104-05 A.D.) in 
Fr ii, p. 188: 

“ qaaaqeartieaatietsragarh aula aeHOSMs | 
Baraca aceadl aaa aihsazars Teagan WTC aTTSea aT 1? 


This inscription also supports the reading Vamku and not 
Sindhu, 
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expedition across the close border, and then turn to the south- 
east, conquer the Kambojas and cross the Himalaya, annexing 
the land of the Kiratas, the Utsava-sanketas, and the Kinnaras 
on his way down accepting tribute from the king of Assam and 


thus complete and secure the Indian boundary.” ! 


But, of these, the poetic description of the conquest and 
subjugation of the Hiinas is extremely interesting. The won- 
derful simile describing the defeat of the brave Hiinas also 
reflects their age-old custom, the true significance of which has 
bern missed by most of the commentators who have either 
adopted wrong version of the original verse or misinterpreted 
it altogether. The poet says : “The valour of Raghu expressed 
itself in the red cheeks of the Hina ladies” or “the redness on 
the cheeks of the Hiina queens testified to Raghu’s achievements 
in which his prowess was displayed against their hashands.” 2 


= 


Commenting on this verse ( “agteqze?tfr' ) Mallinitha 
observes that the cheeks were made red by beating on account 
of the sorrow caused by the death of their husbands, which is 
wrong. Infact, Kalidasa refers to the Chinese custom of slash- 
ing their faces with knives so that blood could be seen flowing 
with tears, which was also prevalent among the Hiinas. 7 


The Parasikas were vanquished by Raghu for they lay on 
the way and were fighting the Hinas lately scttied in the Oxus 
basin. Proceeding northward and after having defeated the 
Persians Raghu reached the settlement of the Hiinis in the 
valley of the Oxus which lay slightly to the norh-west of the 


1, B.S. Upadhyaya, India in Kalidasa, pp. 56-57. 

2. K.B. Pathak, “The Date of Kalidisa” in FBBRAS, vol, xix, 
P. 35; Raghuoanss, iv. 68: “Aes (eat) 2fe aya cqafkaq” 
The correct version is “ajleqzaz?Rt'*” which is found in most of the 
commentaries ( Cf, Buddhaprakash, op, cit. pp. 51-52 ). 

3, For a detailed treatment of this controversial passage, see Budd- 


haprakash, op, eit, pp. 51-54. The literary evidence is further supported 
by archaeological discoveries, particularly paintings in temples, made by 
Russian archaeologists in Central Asia in recent times. Also sce JA, 
1869, p. 332. 
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Himalayas. The Hina country was situated in the Doab of 
the modern Waksh and Akghu, the tributaries of the Oxus. 
The northern border of Kamboja abutted on that of the Hiina 
country. The country of Nabhaka, mentioned in the Rock 
Edict XIII of Asoka, ' as the city of Nabhikapura in the land 
of the Uttarakurus, has been located in the Thianshan moun- 
tains on the confines of Scythia as the original country of the 
Hunas. 2 Kalidasa says that the north-west and the northero 
lands beyond were held by the Parasikas, the Hiinas and the 
Kambojas. ° In other words, in the time of K4liddsa, the 
Hiinas were settled in the Doaib formed by the tributaries of the 
Oxus to which Kstrusvamt also attests. 4 By this time the Sun 
cult hid also become popular with t'e Hnas.> It is further 
clear from the description of Kalidasa that although the Hiinas 
were well known for their bravery and cruelty, they had not 
reached the confines of India proper during his time. 


This is further confirmed by the history of the Oxus region 
itself wherein we have no mention of the Hiinas from about 
second century B. C. to the third century A. D. Their presence 
in that region during this period is not supported by any evi- 
dence whatsoever. Their mention in the Raghuvamsa clearly 
indicates that they made their presence felt in that region and 
Outside by the fourth century A. D. and not before, when the 
poet is said to have flourished. We have mention of the 
geographical condition of this region in several ancient classical 
works which specifically refer to the Sakas, the Tukharts (Yueh- 
chi ), the Lampakas ( who, according to Hemacandra, ® were a 
branch of the Sakas after whom the modern Lagham4na region 


CH, 1, xxxix, 

1A, 1869, p. 332, 

RY, LV. 67-69, 

K, G. Oka’s edn. p. 110; RV. IV. 67. 

B.S. Upadhyaya, op. cit. p. 302; also Cf, VikramorvaStyantiaka, V. 4. 
Abhidhana-cint@mani : 

“erTReg BRR: ye”? 


a a re 
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is named ),? the Kankos ( Kang-kin) and others? but have 
nothing to say about the Hinas. In the Sabhaparva of the 
Mahabharata we have a detailed description of Arjuna’s con- 
quests in the north-western regions where the Valhikas, the 
Daradas, the Kambojas, the Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas and 
the Rsikas are said to have fought against him.* It further 
adds that the Saka-Tukhdras and the Kankas made a present of 
horses to Yudhisthira. € But nowhere do we have any reference 
to, or mention of, the Hiinas in this connection. 


All these different tribes had settled in this region in or 
about the first century B. C. and this makes it abundantly clear 
that the Hiinas were almost unknown io this region in the first 
few centuries of the Christian era. It is probable that they 
might have had some relation with India from early times just 
as the Persians had, but unfortunately we have no evidence of 





}.  Buddhaprakash, op. eit. p. 37. 

2. Cf. Vayu Purina, 47, 44? 

MAMA CATT TRACT HT 
ume: aaett aati” 

Matsya Purina, 121, 45: 

“SUT aA TREAT 
carrera: cmafaatany war” 

Also cf, Sircar’s paper, “Text of he Puranic List of Rivers” in /1/Q. 
1953, p. 233 and Studies in the Geography af aneient and mediaeval India, 
chap, Uf, 

3, Afbh, 2. 27. 22-24? 

“aa: aR TR RTT: 

wea Raa aa STITT 

Weal F 4s HX Hey ( qey ) Wega q|eq: 

RTL BE HTATAATCTT MALT: 

wigaTl iy a a aaeqihres zea: 

fegatea at 2 3 areata sag: 

Ser ( wea) eaTAAPT TE (PY or zat) TTA 
aftatena aeia saat : 

4, Ibid, 2.47, 26: 

“THE (FACE ) HHT Tara: she aq 
TeMTaTAT TA TASS CAT” 
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it. Moreover, the earliest mention of the Hiinas in Indian 
epigraphic records we have in the Bhitari pillar inscription of 
Skandagupta ( 455-67 A. D, ), discussed in detail in the follow- 
ing chapter. On the authority of the Chineses sources, therefore, 
it may be suggested that there was no Ephthalile settlement in 
India proper in about 500 A. D., though they had by this time 
already settled down in the Oxus region as a powerful political 
force whence they often directed their devastating raids on the 
Indian soil, 


Their empire in 500 A. D. comprised Tokhdristin, Kabuli- 
stan and Zabulistan but included no part of India proper. 
Their advance was restricted by king Firuz of Persia, but on 
his death in 484 A. D. they moved foi ward, stormed the regions 
in the further-east and established their headquarters at Herat. 
Their movement always carried with it the horrors of death 
and terrible devastations reflecting their demoniav ruthlessness, 
They completely destroyed the Kusana power in the north-east, 
overwhelmed the kingdom of Gandhara, made it their base and 
finally started on their long-cherished mission of the conquest 
of India. The story of their struggle and subsequent occupa- 
tion of a part of India, though transitory in nature, constitutes 
a very significant chapter in the history of ancient India for, 
they played no insignificant part in this land, and growing from 
a very dubious origin in a distant land, they succeeded in esta- 
blishing a very big empire from Central Asia to the confines of 
Magadha, if not more. 


CHAPTER III 
THE FIRST PHASE 


SKANDAGUPTA AND THE HONAS 


The long, chequered bloody wars between the Sasanids 
and the Ephthalites form a very important chapter in the history 
of Persia as well as of India. It was an event, an episode with 
results of far-reaching consequence. The fore-runners of death 
and devastations, the Ephthalites appeared upon the Persian 
frontiers for the first time during the reign of Bahram V ( 420- 
438 A. D.), the renowned Sasanid monarch known for his 
great skill as a hunter and immortalised by the great poet Umar 
Khayyam, and for a while shook the Sasanid empire out of its 
bottom. Their thunderous march and surging onrush caused 
great consternation and panic among the frontier people and 
the Persians who for long had heard of the veritable hell that 
these barbarian hordes let loose wherever they went and what- 
ever they touched. Their very name spelt doom and caused 
many a heart jump in utter horror in Europe and Asia. The 
Celestial Empire had narrowly survived an inglorious end : the 
great Roman Empire had met with tragic dismemberment and 
ultimate collapse : the smaller kingdoms like Kashgaria, Sogdia 
and Bactria had gleefully bowed down to the mighty sword of 
the invincible conquerors and were finally knocked out of their 
existence and, now it was the turn of the Persians and the 
Indians, who soon fell victims to their unbriddled passion 
and fury. 

Encouraged by the outward indifference and reluctance of 
Bahram, the lover of the chase and amorous escapades, the 
Ephthalites stormed Marv; swooped down upon the smiling 
Iranian Plateau and swarmed on to Rai, near the modern city 
of Tehran. They were, for a while, the undisputed master of 
the situation no doubt, but Bahram, by his cunning diplomacy 
and treacherous strategy, dealt sucha stunning blow to the 
Ephthalites that the latter were broken to pieces (427A. D. ) 
and dared not make any further encroachment on the Sasanid 
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frontier for years to come. But the death of Bahram once 
again encouraged them to invade the Persian soil during the 
reign of his son and successor, Yazdigird ( 438-457 A, D. ) 
who was no match for them and was too weak and inefficient 
to arrest their onrush. Though a firm believer in martial glory 
and military offensive, Yazdigird lacked in strategic skill and 
sterling qualities of his great father. He was, no doubt, crowned 
with singular success in the beginning, but soon suffered such an 
overwhelining defeat that cost his hard acquired prestige and 
booty only at one blow ( 454 A.D. ). 


This was the first victory of the Ephthalites against the 
Sasanids, but it was no small success, for it was here that the 
- seeds of their future Indian conquests were sown, and germina- 
ted. The strong Persia had kept them at bay and allowed no 
time to recover from the shattering blow; the weak Persia had, 
on the contrary, encouraged them to mobilise their beaten and 
demoralised soldiery and marshal all the resources to swing 
into action once again. Thus, the menace that the Persia of 
Bahram had succeeded in effectively checking, was given a new 
lease of life by the Persia of Yazdigird and Firuz who worried 
the Ephthalites no more and whose weakness rather became a 
source of great strength to them for their southern conquests 
without caring forthe helpless and prostrate enemies. It was 
during this hour of great crisis in the history of Persia that 
the Ephthalites thundered on the Indian scene with a bang. 
The stage was now set for a new bloody drama to be enacted. 
The ominous sound of the wrangling swords reverberated 
throughout the north-western provinces of the country : the 
scenes changed variously with odds and vicissitudes for the 
invaders, but finally Destiny decreed otherwise. A new brilliant 
star had risen on the north-western political firmament of India 
and the great Gupta Empire met with fate no better than the 
great Roman Empire in its last days. The verdict of history 
was tragically reversed. 


The above developments clearly suggest as to why the rest- 
less Ephthalites concluded peace with the Persian monarch, 
Ks ed, 75:3 A.D. ) which lasted uninterruptedly for about a 
quarter of a century, and abandoned their military campaigns 
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against the Persians for a long time. They were now so deeply 
involved in Indian affairs that they had to devote more and 
more of their time to the conquest of India and the security and 
defence of their newly-won territories in this sub-continent. 


But when we come to consider their campaigns in India we 
are confronted with the almost complete absence of historical 
data. Wecan not, for certain, say when they began their mar- 
auding attacks upon the Indian soil. From a passage in the 
Chinese annals we learn that they embarked upon their career 
of conquest and aggrandisement in this region by the invasion 
and conquest of Gandhara in north-western fndia, a few years 
after they had established themselves on the bank of the Oxus 
( 448 A.D. ), probably between 454-65 A.D. This conquest in 
north-western India was, of course, made possible at the expense 
of the Kugsdnas, ruled over either by Kidara, or one of his 
successors who had earlier been expelled from Bactria, when 
the Ephthalites first swept into Southern Turkistan. It is further 
said that they appointed a special official, a ftegin (a prince or 
a viceroy ) to rule over their Indian damain, who was subordt- 
nate to the supreme Ephthalite ruler, Hephthal 1, who lived in 
Bactria, the headquarters of the Ephthalite kingdom. 


But, the first important phase in their military campaigns in 
India proper, for which we have definite historical data, can be 
traced back to the period when they, after crossing the Indus, 
invaded the Gupta empire ( 455~58 AD.) during the reign of 
Skandagupta, the last great Gupta monarch. This invasion, 
though sporadic in character and transitory in nature, presented 
however, a very critical bour of national crisis in the Gupta 
histery. Coming as it did in the wake of the fierce Pusyamitra 
invasion, * it had a dangerously demoralising effect on the 
morale of the people, the army as well as the much-troubled, 
Struggling emperor who had not yet recovered from the shock 
caused by the former invasion. The harassed and tired mon- 


1, The reading Pusyamitras of the Bhitart pillar inscription has been 
disputed by several scholars in recent times. For a detailed discussion of 
this problem, see Upendra Thakur, “A Note on the Pusyamitras of the 
Bhitarl pillar inscription” in JHQ., 1961, 
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arch, along with his battered armies, had again to gird up the 
loins to meet the new threat from a new quarter which appar- 
ently seemed to throw off the whole empire in utter confusion 
and panic and divest it of ‘all the pomp and glory that was 
Gupta. Thus, torn between the external and internal crises, 
but conscious of the great glory of his forefathers, proud of his: 
crushing victories over the Pusyamitras and confident of his 
valour and prowess, Skandagupta rapidly advanced to meet the 
threatening situation and rose quite equal to the occasion. The 
victor of the Pusyamitras, ultimately dealta crushing blow to’ 
the ferocious Hiinas who were so thoroughly defeated and demo- 
ralised that they dared not invade the Gupta territory for long 
with the result that for more than 2 q urter of a century the 
Empire was immune from their cruel and horrible depredations, 


Unfortunately, we have no details regarding this one of the 
most momentous and decisive wars against foreigners fought 
on the Indian soil about sixteen hundred years ago, and we 
do not know exactly where, how and when this was fought. 
The contemporary literature is almost silent on this episode and 
itis the epigraphic records of the period which for the first 
time lift the veil of mystery sorrounding this struggle of life and 
death of the nation and its ultimate victory. The Bhitar1 stone- 
pillar inscription of Skandagupta (A.D. 455-67 ) refers to these 
severe struggles and victories thereof in a scintillating narra- 
tive, ) elaborating Skandagupta’s schemes by which he could 
rehabilitate the sinking glory and power of the empire, ? then 
under great stress and strain due toexternal troubles. Further, 
his struggles with the Hinas also seem to have been referred to 
in the Junagarh rock inscription of Skandagupta ( A.D. 455- 





1, Sircar, Select Inseripiions, vol. I, p. 312 fF: 
“giader caMaey gat shel weraftar MtaradaTeT TG ATT... 

Farad seanfiat ( afar) a atfa...aatg waza ta attg areata: (verse -B) 

2, ibid. cf, the following verses : 

‘fafergzentervaaad, ffs saat Fa ata Prevar 

agita coniargaiyaiza faa, farses aafsat arrae: 

Raft feaqia fagat dyeait guaefafrntted: sfreca qa: 

feafafs oftdteremat araaat ogaftgita gent = faatpgta:” 

5H. 
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457-58 ) which mentions his conquest of the mleccha countries 
({ mlecchadesesu ).} The term, mleccha, though generally used 
to denote all the foreigners, in this case, however, seems to 
refer to the Hiinas. ? But this identification has been questioned 
in recent times by many scholars. S. Chattopadhyaya suggests 
that the “‘mlecchas are not the Hilnas” and that “some mixed 
horde possibly invaded the Gupta dominion immediately after 
Kuméaragupta’s death and Skandagupta was able to drive them 
outside the boundaries of his dominion ?” > Who were these 
“tmixed horde” is unfortunately left unexplained, and we are 
not told if they were the milecchas or the Parasikas, or the 
Hiinas or some barbarian uitlandars or all combined under one 
umbrella, Moreover, it cannot possibly be denied that these 
“‘mixed horde” also included a fraction or the whole of the 
Hiina invaders. 4 The above suggestion is, therefore, vague 
and does not carry us far. 


1, sbid, p. 200A, cf. the following verse: 

“aft 4 fata aa saafea aaife area ftgat (s ) fa 

artery fda ey 24g 
2. Allan ( Gupta Coins, p. xlvi ), Sircar ( op. eit. p. 301 fn, 4), R. BL 
Pandey ( Historical and Literary [nseription, p. 93 fn. 4), Ray Chaudhuri 

( PHAI, p. 570 ) and others identify the mlecchas with the Htnas while 
Chattopadhyaya ( Early History of North Incia, p, 160 ) and a few others 
( R. K. Choudhary, in 7BRS. Alt, Mem. Vol. 1959, p. 117 and fn. 75 ) 
do not agree with this view. Hoernle ( JRAS, 1909, p.128 ). on the other 
hand, does not at all believe in the authenticity of the Hina invasion 
during the reign of Skandagupta, We need hardly comment that Hoernle’s 
contention is absolutely uncalled for in view of the unimpeachable nature 
of the inscriptional evidence regarding the Htna invasion contained in 
the Bhitarf pillar inscription of the victor himself, 

3. S. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. pp. 180-81, 

4. The Kathasaritsigara of Somadeva (a Jater work ) refers to the 
miecchas, the Parasikas and the Hinas separately ( 11, pp. 93-04; Taw- 
ney’s edn. vo}. ix). It is said that Vikramaditya of the KSS. was Skanda- 
gupta who continued wars against the Htnas up to 12 years ( cf. Buston, 
pp. 171-72 }. This is, however, a late work and gives credence to hear- 
say, often confusing facts with fiction, tn our ancient classical literature 
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The vague reference to the miecchas in the Jundgarh inscrip- 
tion naturally poses the question: who were these mlecchas ? 
And, finally the answer is given in the Bhitar! inscription wherein 
they are explicitly mentioned by name, i.e., the Hfinas. For, 
Skandagupta is said to have overcome the internal troubles and 
gallantly fought and crushed the external enemies—the Pusya- 
mitras and the Hfnas mentioned by name. The Pusyamitras 
can, on no account, be called the miecchas as they were the 
brave sons of the soil, and thus our only choice falls on the 
Hinas who were, by all means, a horde of cruel and ferocious 
foreign tribe whose only profession was war and devastation. + 
D. C. Sircar’s suggestion that the “‘mlecchas” may indicate the 
Hiinas who may have advanced against Central India about the 
end of Kumdragupta’s reign, * has been challenged on the basis 
that “‘there is no evidence to suggest that the Hfinas advanced 
against Central India in the reign of Kumaragupta. Even KAli- 
dasa refers to Raghu’s expedition against the Hiinas on the 
northern and northwestern side and not within India. Hence 
the above generalisation is uncalled for.” 3 The above refuta- 
tion is further sought to be supported by another statement saying 
that “the mlecchas are specifically mentioned seperately in the 
Bhitarl pillar inscription of Skandagupta. If that is the fact 


the word, mleccha has becn used, in different places, to denote different 


tribes and as such the use znd interpretation of this term has never been 


consistent conveying only one sense, 


As regards the continuance of this war for twelve years, we have no 
evidence to support it. The nature of inscriptional and numismatic evi- 
dence suggests that the war continued only for some time, It was a tem- 
porary phase, not a prolonged affair, and Skandagupta soon emerged from 


this crisis covered with victory and glory. 


¥, It is possible that the Hindi word khuna may have derived in 
course of centuries from the original Hana who also symbolised murder and 
utter ferocity to those people into whose contact they later came with, 
Moreover, the two words sound quite similar. 

2. Sircar, op. cit. 361, fm. 1, 

3. R, K. Choudhary, op. sit., p. 117 fn. 28. 
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why should we derive the meaning of the word, milecchas 
as Hina in the Junagarh inscription ?” : 


We have suggested above that the word, mleccha never 
carried any fixed meaning so as to denote a particular tribe or 
caste: on the otherhand, it was generally used to connote 
foreign tribes, whosoever they be, that came to India either in 
the shape of invaders or settlers, Its meaning, as such, was 
so flexible that it was readily applied to any foreign tribe or 
race : sometimes they are mentioned separately both in literary 
and epigraphic records, sometimes they are confused with the 
so-called miecchas, and often they are contemptuously dismissed 
as mlecchas or yavanafor the sake of convenience and expe- 
diency. This being the general trend, the suggestion that “‘the 
mlecchas may indicate the Hiinas” cannot be rejected disdain- 
fully and especially so, when the Hinas and the mlecchas in 
this case are not mentioned side by side. The statement that 
the mlecchas are “specifically mentioned separately in the 
Bhitart pillar inscription of Skandagupta” is absolutely wrong, 
for the inscription in question has nothing to record about the 
milecchas : it expressly mentions the names of the two avowed 
antagonists—the Pusyamitras (if the reading be correct) “whose 
power and wealth had suddenly gone up” during the conclud- 
ing years Of his father’s reign, and the Hiinas who were even- 
tually crushed. It is only in the Junagarh inscription that we 
have reference to the mlecchas ( mlecchadesesu ) in general, and 
not to the Pusyamitras or the Htinas in particular. The state- 
ments contained in the two inscriptions, when read together, 
tend to suggest that while in the latter the Hinas are mentioned 
by the general term mleccha, inthe former they are explicitly 
referred to by their name. The mention of the mlecchas, the 
Parasikas and the HGnas in the Kathasaritsagara” ? need not 
disturb us as itis one of the many examples of poetic ima- 
geries of confusions created by ancient writers whenever 
they happened to describe the foreigners. As it were, the word 
mleccha or Hina or the names of other foreign elements meant 


1, dbid, p. 117, 
2, 11, 93-94 ( Tawney’s edn. vol. ix ); Buston, pp. 171-72, 
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little or no difference to them with the result that they were 
often careless about their proper use or interpretation. Among 
the contemporary and later writers, Kalidasa is probably the 
only exception who has referred to them by names, and not 
by the vague term, mileccha, * 


Furthermore, from the description of K4lidasa it is also clear 
that the Htinas had some sort of relation with India from early 
times just as they had with the Persians, But just as their rela- 
tion with Persia during the Sasanid period is more authentic 
so also their relation with the later Guptas is more trustworthy”. 
We have also to remember a significant point in this connection. 
The great victory over the Hiinas by Skandagupta must have 
been gained in the very beginning of his reign ( 455-58 A.D. ), 
for, while the Bhitarl inscription is not dated, the Junagarh 
inscription is dated 137-38 Gupta years (A.D. 457-58). Thus 
the latter refers to his memorable victory, so expressly men- 
tioned in the former, both allusively and by name, and the 
words used (“‘...verily the victory has been achieved by him, 
etc...” ) here in reference to his victories over the mlecchas 
sound very much a repetition of similar words and expression, 
used in the Bhitar? inscription of c. 458 A.D, This unmista- 
kably suggests that his victory over the Hinas must have 
taken place before this time. % 


The Junagarh inscription further refers to his fame being 
sung in the land of the mlecchas as well ( api ca jitameva tena 
frathayanti,..mlecchadesesu) which certainly means the land of 
the Hiinas. Besides, the circumstance that only one coin of 
Kramaditya, ie, Skandagupta was found in the the Bayana 


1, Raghuvamsa, 1V, 61, 65-71, 73, 76-78, Also cf. Bana, Raja~ 
taranging, 4, 163; AIBH. 11, 48, 6°7; 11. 58, 8-10; II. 27, 22-24; 
13, 47, 26 etc; Sharma, /C. 111, 379 f; 1V, 262 ff. Bubler is not inclined 
to accept the view tbat the Hiinas actually existed on the frontiers of 
India during the time of Kalidasa. His arguments are, bowever, not 
convincing ( (4, 1913, p. 249 ). 

2, J. J. Modi, “The Early history of the Huns” in JBBRAS, 
1927, p. 581, 

3. cf. Smith, The Early History of India ( 3rd edn, ), p.309, 
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hoard, would also suggest that he had ascended the throne just 
at the time of its interment due to the panic created by the 
Honas, ! 


As regards the advance of the Htinas against Central India 
or Surastra .about the end of Kumaragupta’s reign, the 
picture is not clear. We are not very certain about the political 
condition obtaining in those areas during this period. There is, 
however, no doubt that everything was not well with these parts 
of the Gupta empire in the later years of Kumaragupta, and the 
inscriptional evidence itself suggests that it was not at all 
smooth and stable. In fact, Central India and Surdstra seem to 
have been the vulnerable spots that plagued the body-politic of 
the empire. It was from here that the flames of rebellion and 
invasion often blazed forth engulfing the whole country; it was 
the breeding-ground of many a power that violently clashed 
with the mighty Guptas and it was the last home of some of the 
great heroic republican tribes whose tragic death marked the 
final exit of the republican tradition and constitutionalism from 
the stage of Indian history by the end of the fifth century A.D. 
The Pusyamitras shot up into the sky like a meteor and soon 
vanished into nothingness. Likewise, the HOnas also issued 
forth like the iava of the erupting volcano, blasted the political 
horizon and soon receded to obscurity. 

In other words, Central India often presented a bloody 
spectacle of advancing armies and retreating forces. With the 
death of Candragupta II, the scenes, however, became frequent 
and things took a terrible turn towards the end of his son’s 
reign, when the Gupta empire “had been made to totter”. The 
trouble had assumed such a magnitude that Skandagupta had 
to give top priority to the security and defence of these areas 
to avert future troubles and invasions. The Balaghat plates 7 
refer to his protective steps with regard to the general adminis- 
tration of Central India and the Junagarh inscription says that 
he “deliberated for days and nights before making up his mind 
who could be trusted with the important task of guarding the 


ea 
1, Altekar, Bayana hoard, Intro. xxiii, fn. 2. 
2. BIIx, 271, 
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land of Surdstras.” + Besides these, he also appointed pro- 
tectors in all the provinces. All these measures definitely show 
that inspite of his resounding victories over the enemies, he 
apprehended further trouble in the area in the absence of strong 
and effective admininistrative machinery to combat any such 
eventualities. It further demonstrates that the trouble was not 
new and sudden: it had become chronic which called for 
arelentless surgeon’s knife to cure the ailing limbs of the 
persisting malady. In such a troubled political condition 
the possibility of the Hina infiltration in Central India 
and Surastra cannot be ruled out, for this was the period 
(c. 454-55 A.D.) when the Hiinas had crossed the Indus and 
advanced beyond. They probably took advantage of the 
anarchic condition following the invasion of the Pusyamitras 
and tried to exploit it to their advantage. 


That they had been present on the northern and north- 
western side of the border, if not within India proper, as a 
serious menace since the time of Candragupta Il, is indirectly 
confirmed by Raghu’s military expedition against them so 
figuratively described by Kalidasa, and probably indirectly 
mentioned in the undated Mehrauli iron-pillar inscription ? of 
Candra (Candragupta 1) wherein he is said to have crossed the 
Indus and defeated the Vahikas or the people of the Vahika 
country (the Punjab), on the Beas and other rivers, which was 
later conquered and occupied by the Hiinas sometime during the 


1, Sircar, op. cit., p. 300 ff. 
“ag faferga aufite fader 
a: dfagqaa(sdaar adfaa aeargersrahr-aeaa 
frgsa tay geo wdteat een aa atareet nya: 
parent RR vied frase am water” 
( verses 12-13 ) 

2. Sircar, op. cit., p. 276; “attal ata qui Ba cat faadtfixar 
arfsar...”” 

Fleet ( JA. XV, p. 363. ) derives ‘Mihira’ from ‘Meharauli’ and takes 
the former to be the name of a HOna tribe and further suggests that 
Candra may have been a brother of Mihirakula. We need hardly comment 
that this suggestion docs not deserve serious notice. 
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reign of Kumaragupta I, and from where they directed their 
constant attacks against the Gupta territory only after the 
passing away of Budhagupta (c. 498 A. D.). The absence of 
reference to the Hunas in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta as well as in those of Candragupta 11 probably 
points to the settlement of the Hilnas in Gandh4ra and adjoining 
areas after the reign of the latter at the expense of the later 
Kusana kings referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
After the defeat of the Vahikas, Candragupta made his position 
on the north-western frontiers and in the Punjab stronger than 
ever, which fact has been definitely pointed out by his inscrip- 
tion at Mathura. His coins, particularly his silver coins, are 
plentiful all over the eastern Punjab as far as the banks of the 
Chenab, We have his yet another inscription at Mathura dated 
Gupta era 61 (=A.D. 380). 7 All these evidences show that he 
first strengthened his nort-western dominions from the Jullun- 
dhar Doab to Mathurd, having exterminated the Scythians of 
the Punjab, the North-western frontiers and Western India. 2 
AInspite of this consolidation ‘of power in this region, there is, 
however, no doubt that Gandhara and north-western frontiers 
were lost to the Gupta empire much before the accession of 
Skandagupta, possibly during the later part of Kumaragupta’s 
reign when the empire faced a series of external and internal 
crises which facilitated the smooth entry of the Hunas into 
those regions. 

Besides these, there is no doubt that in later years Central 
India came to he temporarily occupied by the Hiinas. The 
Mandagor inscription of Bandhuvarman (Malava years 493 and 
529, i.e, A.D. 436 and 473) also seems to indicate the presence 
of the foreigners ( the Hiinas ) in Malwa. The inscription says 
that “after much time had passed, a part of this building ( the 
Sun- mee) was sented oy other king,” ? which was re-built 


Ibid. pp. 270°71. 
R. N. Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, pp. 81, 82, 04, 
Sircar, op. cif. p. 295, verse 36: 
‘aga anita wearts afd: 
ATI STM) AIT TAS)” 


1 
2, 
3 
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in the M&lava era 529 i.e. A.D. 473 by the silk-weavers’ guild. 

It has been suggested that one of its portions had been 
destroyed by the Hiinas who overran Malwa and the adjoining 
provinces during the reign of Skandagupta’s successors, which 
is further confirmed by the Mavjusrimulakalpa. ' The passage 
in the inscription in question may also refer to an attack on 
Daégapura by hostile kings (long after A.D. 436) and not to the 
permanent occupation of the kingdom by them, ? as they were 
in the succeeding period driven out from those areas. We have 
noted below that the Hiinas came through the Bolan Pass and 
reached Central India via K&thiawad which lay on the direct 
route facilitating their march up to Malw& The inscription 
is clear on this point. The said temple was built up in the 
year 493 (= A.D. 436) during the reign-period of Kumaragupta 
I, when Bandhuvarman was governor of the province. It 
was repaired in A.D. 473, during the time of Kumaragupta IT, 
when the Hiinas probably after their rout in the course of their 
first wave of invasion, had retreated to their new settlement in 
Gandhara. The reference to the “hostile king” (verse 36 ) in 
the inscription makes it clear that they were foreigners, and the 
Hiinas were the only foreign element in the then body-politic to 
be reckoned with, as we have no reference to any other foreign 
invader or king during this period. 3 This leaves little doubt 
regarding the presence of the Hiinas and other tribes in or near 
about the areas which continued to be plague-spots since 
Jong. 

Unfortunately, the slender epigraphic evidence does not 
enlighten us.on the exact location and place where the fierce 
batUe between Skandagupta and the Hinas occurred, but it is 


1. Ed. R. Savkrtysyana in K. P. Jayaswal’s Imperial History 
of India. 

2. Sircar, op, cit., p. 295 fn. 4. For detailed discussion, see Dasaratha 
Sharma’s paper in JC. vol, Iff. 379-81 and vol. IV, pp. 262-63. 

3. R.N. Dandekar does net accept this view and advances his rea- 
sons for the same, He interprets the term “apa: Tif¥q:” in the Mandasor 
inscription differently. Inspite of his different interpretation he, however, 
agrees that Malwa was lost, and regained during the time of Kumiragupta 
Il. ( op, cit. pp. 133-35. ) 
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significant to remember that the word Husa in Sanskrit signifies 
a foreigner coming from the north-west and one of the thirty- 
six clans of RAjputs was wrongly given this name in later times’, 
From Kalidasa? we learn that the HOinas had been present on the 
northern and north-western side of the border as far back as 
the time of Candragupta II. * Further, scholars are generally 
agreed that the Hifnas came down to India through the Bolan 
Pass route near Quetta, and captured Gandhara (Uttarapatha of 
the northern-most region of India) which lay on both sides of 
the Indus and embraced the Rawalpindi district of the North- 
west Frontier Province and contained the two great cities of 
Takgagila and Puskalavati. ¢ 


Thus, we find that the western Punjab was never held or 
garrisoned by the Gupta armies and the Hilnas having crossed 
the Sutlej possibly overran most of the parts of Western {ndia 








J, S. Levi, Notes Chinoises sur’le Inde, No. 111 ( Hanoi, 1908 ), p. 


25; El. ¥. p. 228; Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, vol. 1, (1920), 
pp. 131-85, 


2. Raghuoamfa, IV, 61 ff, 

3. K.R, Pathak, however, believes that in 448 A. D., in the reign 
of Kumragupta I, the establishment of the Hina empire in Oxus basin 
may be placed, Kalidasa’s reference to tl + Hinas being the invincible 
conquerors of their age, as being still in the Oxus basin, must have been 
made between A.D. 448 and 455 (Gupta year 136). Kalidasa and 
Skandagupta were thus Contemporaries. He has further elaborated his point 
in his second edition of the Meghaduta, pp, x-xii ( also see his paper, 


Stqr 

New Light on the Gupta era and the date of Mibirakula” in Bhandarkar 
Com, Vol, 1917, pp. 213-14 ), 
that Kalidtsa and 


It is very difficult to agree with Pathak 
Skandagupta were contemporaries, Scholars have now 
conclusively shown that Kalidtss definiteiy flourished in fourth century 
A. D., ie, in the time of Candragupta 11. 
4. Vayu Purina, 88, 189-90, 

“mare fe ata: gat ayaa: 

wae Fey fem ca ceafrergd 

THEA Area Pern yeaa” 
Also cf. MBA, X41, 207, 48; Ramayana, VII, 118, 11; 114, 11 ( “Ferret 
TT Wea: ); K, M, Panikker, Gaographisal factors in Indian history, 
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and forced their way up to the borders of SurAstra or Kathia- 
wad. The battle, therefore, seems to have been fought either 
on the bank of the Sutlej or in the plains of Western India. + 
This contention also gets indirect support from the Bayana 


hoard. The last king represented in this hoard is Skandagupta- 
Kramaditya whose only one gold coin was found. It may 


rightly be argued that the panic created by the Hina invasion 
in the whole region was so great that the people in the Bharat- 
pur area considered their life and property quite unsafe and 
buried their treasures and fled away for safety. Obviously the 
Bayana hoard is one of the many treasures buried during this 
period of uncertainty and insecurity which has now come to 
light. Skandagupta, after the rout of the Hiinas, chased them 
while they were on the run and pushed them back as far as the 
Sutlej which formed the river-boundary between Gandhara and 
the Gupta territory. The Hiinas, however, continued to be in 
possession of Central and Western Punjab ( Gandhara ) from 
where they continued to trouble the Gupta frontiers after the 
death of Skandagupta towards the end of the fifth century A.D. 


The above discussion makes it cledr that Surastra and 
Central India lay on this strategic route which had 1n the past 
seen the advancing and retreating forces of almost all the 
foreign invaders, it was these parts of the empire that had to 
bear the brunt of foreign aggression as these were, as before, 
dangerously exposed to the marauding activities of the Hunas 
in the fifth century A.D. The complacency on the part of the 

1, Altekar believes, om the basis of the discovery of Bayana hoard, 
that this battle was foughton the bank of the Yamunj, which is not 
convincing, On the other hand, on the basis of the same board, it can more 
convincingly be argued that the battle was fought either on the bank of 
the Sutiej or somewhere in the plains of Western India ( Bayana Hoard, 
Intro, xxxili-xxxiv ). 

R. D. Banerjee suggested that this battle was fought on the bank of 
the Oxus, His assumption was evidently based on Kalidasa’s passage in 
the Raghusamfa, We bave sbown above the hollowness of this theory. The 
idea was first mooted by him in bis novel, Karuna ( in Bengali )} and later 
incorporated in his The Age ef the Imperial Guptas. 
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earlier Gupta monarchs had gradually landed these vulnerable 
parts of the empire in a terrible mess which virtually cost 
Skandagupta his throne for a while. The shock was so stunning 
that notwithstanding his resounding victories over the Hinas 
he felt shaky about his own position and is said to have deli- 
berated for “days and nights” over the appointment of governor 
of Surastrain order to ensure efficient and strong administration 
of the provinces to avoid future troubles, as the enemies were 
still hovering on the western frontiers which alone were then 
open to inroads. In fact, the overall situation in the western 
part of the empire was awfully serious owing to the steadily 
growing powers of the outlying areas which could any moment 
threaten the existence of the empire itself. 

The testimony of the Arab writers also confirms the route 
followed by the Hiinas in the course of their invasion of India. 
The Arab chroniclers identify Zabulistan with modern Afgha- 
nistan,!  Zabulistan, as the name suggests, means “the 
land of the Zabuls”. The Kura inscription of Toramana 
calls the latter Sahi Jauvla.2 The inscriptional evidence is 
further supported by the coinage of Toramana himself. On the 
Horseman and Sessanian types of his silver coins, we have the 
terms, Jaubla, Jabubla and Jabula.3 The Ephthalite coins, how- 
ever, give the Persianised form of these words as Zabol. Recen- 
tly two short but very important inscriptions of Mihirakula in 
Hephthalite Greek script were discovered in Uruzgan in Afgha- 
nistan and published by Bivar®, The epigraphic evidence corro- 
borates the numismatic evidence and clearly establishes that 
the section of the Hinas who later settled down ina new land 
known as Zabulistan, on their way {0 India, came to be known 
after the name of their new home (i.¢c., Zabol). Thus, Zabulistan 
was anearly settlement of the Hfinas to the south of the 





La-Strange, The Land of the Eastern Caliphate, 
El. 1, p. 239 ff; Sircar, of, cit. p. 208 £. 

3. V.A. Smith, “History and Coinage of the Gupta period” in 
FASB, 1894, p. 185M; Cunningham, “The Indian Coinage of the Ephtha- 
lites” im Transactions of the Ninth Congress of Orientalists, 1802, p, 235 ff. 


4. Cunningham, Numismatts Chrenisle, 1894, p- 276-78, 
5. A.D. H. Bivar, JRAS, 1054, p, 112 ff. 


No 
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Hindukush and they must have entered the plains of India 
through the Bolan pass near Quetta; invaded Central India and 
Surdstra, the nearest point, and were ultimately defeated and 
repulsed by Skandagupta—an episode which finds unequivocal 
mention in the Bhitarl inscription and indirectly in the 
Junagarh inscription in the form of the defeat of the mlecchas, 


While paying tribute to the remarkable heroism displayed 
by Skandagupta in the face of innumerable odds in defeating 
the Hiinas we must not forget to salute the memory of those 
brave Jartikas or Jartas or the Jats of Sialkot (Punjab) who 
inflicted another crushing defeat on the fleeing Hinas compelling 
them to retreat to their bases outside the Indian boundary. It 

. was they who actually completed the work left incomplete 
by Skandagupta, and saved those regions from their murderous 
depredations. Unfortunately, we have no reference to this 
memorable episode except in the Satra-vrtti of the famous gram- 
marian, Candragomin from Bengal (c. 600 A.D.). He says: 
ajayajjarto Hiinan * (‘‘Ainas who were conquered by the invin- 
cible Jartas”). 2 Candragomin probably refers to the Hinas as 
an illustration of the use of the imperfect to express an event 
which occurred within the life-time of the author. 3 This further 
shows that the Hiinas finally retreated to Zabulistan. Yuan 
Chwang gives a lucid description of the temple of Suna or Ksuna, 
the God of the Hiinas which he happened to visit in Zabulistan, 
widely supposed to be a revered and sacred place among the 
people of the neighbouring countries. From the description it 


1. TA, 1896, p, 105; Buddhaprakaga, Kalidasa aura Hina, p. 65. For 
different readings and interpretations sce Jayaswal, /H/, p, 115; Chatto- 
padhyaya, of. cif. pp. 139-40, 139 fn 12 ete, 

2, Hoernle indentified the Jartas with the Jathas and wrongly took 
it tobe a reference to the defeat of the HOnas by Yosodharman ( FRAS. 
1909, p. 114 ). Jayaswal ( JBORS. XIX, pp. 115-16; JHZ, p, 115 ff ) 
took it to be a reference to Samudragupia and relying on the wrong inter- 
pretation of this passage as a piece of evidence supported his theory that the 
Guptas were the J&ts { For other views ace Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. pp. 
139-40; Keilhorn ( quoted /bid. ); PHAI, p. 528 n; GVA. pp, 120-21, ] 

& S, K. Belvelkar, Systems of Senskrit Grammar, p, 68. 
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is also clear that the temple was of Sdrya or Sun worshipped by 
the Hinas in Zabulistan or Afghanistan. : 

During this time their territory in this region was confined 
te Ghazani and the areas near about the Ab-e-Istdd& lake. In 
the north, their kingdom extended up to Kabul, to the Sulaiman 
range in the east,to the Helmund passin the west and to the mous 
ntain ranges in the south known to be the centre of the Afghans. 
Yuan Chwang says that the territory of Hi-ma-to-lo, the king 
of Tu-ho-lo (Tokhara) also included Kashmir. ? Probably their 
supreme monarch during this period was Hephthal who had 
conquered Gandhara and Kashmir.® Sung-Yun who had visited 
Gandhara in 520 A.D. says that this country was formerly 
known as Ye-po-lo. It was conquered by the Ye-thas who made 
Laelih the king of this newly acquired territory. The episode 
is said to have occurred two generations prior to Sung-Yun’s 
visit to the country*. From another account we learn that the 
name of the king was Che-le, not Laclihe The word Che-le 
is the Chinese transliteration of the words, T-shawl, T-shaul or 
Jaula (Jauyla), which Toramana has used in his Kura inscription 
(Rajadhiraja Maharaja T oramana Shahi-Jauyla) as well as on his 
Horseman and Sessanian types of silver coins. All this establi- 
shes beyond doubt that the Ephthalites had founded their new 
kingdom in Gandhara and Ghazani, i.e., Jduvla kingdom, towards 
the end of the fifth century A.D., which reached the pinnacle 
of its glory during the reign-period of Toramana (c. 490-515 
A.D. ) and his son, Mihirakula ( c. 515-542 A.D. ).° 


1. S, Real, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. Il, pp. 284-85, 
1. Ibid. vol. J, pp. 156°57. 

3. Macquart, Jran Sahr, vol. I, p. 100. 

4. 5S. Beal, op. cit. vol. 1, Intro. 99-100. 

5, According to Ghirsman ( Les Chtonites Hephthalites, Cairo, 1948, 
p. 32), Hephthal conquered Jabul in the fourth century A. D,, when 
Shapur IT was ruling over Persia. His argument is based on the legend, 
Shaho Jab inscribed on a coin found in Shaktabad. The headdress (mukuta) 
of the king on this coin resembles that of Dahram IV of Persia ( A.D. 
388-99 | But the coin dors not bear the name of any king which shows 
that the king, if any, was not at all known, He might have been an ordi+ 
mary governor or a kgatrapa, Thus, the account of Sung-Yun is more 
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The above discussion may now be summed up: the 
Ephthalites occupied the country of Gandhdra or the North- 
Western Frontiers and Afghanistan then ruled over by the 
later Kusinas, SuangYun's Laelih has been identified by Cun- 
ningham with the father of Toramana which is wrong as we have 
already shown elsewhere. They settled there and in the succee- 
ding period directed their ferocious attacks against the Gupta 
empire which was weakened after the death of Skandagupta. 
Their attacks became quite frequent and contributed much to 
the decline and fall of the Gupta empire in later years when 
Toramana and Mihirakula succeeded in bringing considerable 
portions of the empire under their possession. The Hina inroads 
brought about great strain on the GuptaS asa result of which 
their coinage degraded both in purity of gold as well as in the 
design and execution of the dies. 

Opinions differ as to the extent of damage caused by the 
Hiina invasion of the Gupta empire. The nature of the inscri- 
ptional evidence tends to suggest that this Hunnish inroad 
took place probably during the concluding years of Kumara- 
gupta’s reign itself. Some scholars even suggest that it was dur- 
ing this war with the Hiinas that Kumaragupta died and the 
war was successfully carried by his worthy son and successor 
Skandagupta, notwithstanding the early vicissitudes, to a glori- 
ous victory. Unfortunately, we have no positive evidence 
either to support or to reject this theory. Though it is generally 
believed that the Pusyamitra invasion took place during the 
concluding years of Kumaragupta’s reign causing temporary 
eclipse of the Gupta power, we have, however, no reference 
to this significant episode in the epigraphic records of Kumdra- 
gupta himself. It is the Bhitarl inscription of his son Skanda- 
gupta that, for the first and last time, lifts the veil and gives us 
an idea of the memorable event. On the other hand, Kumara- 
gupta’s extensive coinage and the wide distribution of his 
inscriptions and the find-spots of his silver coins show that he 
retained intact his father’s empire including the Central and 


convincing aad nearer the. truth than this particular piece of numismatic 
evidence of doubtful nature ( Also see Buddhaprakiéa, op. cit. p. 67 
fa, 112 ). | 
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Western provinces. ? The Mandasor inscription claims that his 
suzerainty extended over “the whole earth which is decked 
with the rolling seas as with a rocking girdle, which holds in: 
its breast-like mountain altitudes the founts of tha vivifying 
liquid, and smiles with the flowers of its forest glens”? The 
Majijusrimulakalpa also describes him asthe “excellent” and 
“leading” sovereign. He also issued a separate silver currency 
for circulation in Western India which is remarkable for its 
beautiful style and artistic execution. Inthe face of these 
literary, epigraphic and numismatic evidences it may confide- 
ntly be suggested that he maintained the glorious record of 
his predecessors for a fairly long time, but towards the end the 
empire was suddenly dragged in a bloody war with the Pusya- 
mitras and following them, the Hinas which terribly got on 
his nerves and caused his untimely death. 


We know from the silver coins that Kumaragupta ruled till 
136 Gupta era, i.e. 455-56 A.D. The Manjusrimilakalpa also 
states that Mahendra’s kingdom was invaded by the Yavanas, 
Pahlikas and Sakunas who first fought amongst themselves. 
They took possession of Gandhara and the countries north of 
the Ganga. Thus, it seems that during the later part of his 
reign, the north-western frontiers of the empire were invaded by 
horde after horde of barbarians, consisting of the Kusanas, the 
Hinas and others, Kumiaragupta sent a formidable army 
under Skandagupta to check the onrush of these invaders who 
were successfully repulsed and chased by him. Then 
followed the Pusyamitra invasion of Central India which was 
also crushed. The strain of this continued warfare was felt 
by the treasury and the emperor was compelled to issue coins 
of impure gold, and soon after he died (c. 455-56 A.D.). 

This rather abrupt end of his successful career probably 
explains the absence of epigraphic and numismatic data bear- 
10g on his wars against the Pusyamitras, and also possibly the 


1, PHAI, p, 477, 
2. Strcar, op. eft. p. 298, verse 23: 
«+ 
3g (Ragara)-ste jeqet Sat F organ 
+ SIRI SETTER sTy fie! seep 
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Hiinas as well as a terrible mess caused by the unstable ang 
anarchic political condition following the break-up of the 
administrative machinery in the border provinces which bore 
the brunt of these invasions. It produced,a demoralising effect 
in other parts of the empire, otherwise seized of nervousness 
and defeatist mentality. The country needed men of the 
calibre of Samudragupta and Candragupta II to ensure her 
protection against the foreign menace, and fortunately in 
Skandagupta she got an ideal leader and indomitable warrior 
who fully rose to the occasion, mobilised all possible resour- 
ces, battled against disastrous odds and finally converted the 
initial reverses into a glorious victory which finds an echo in 
his Junagarh and Bhitarl records that constitute our only 
soure of information regarding this thrilling episode. As this 
event occurred in the beginning of Skandagupta’s reign, the 
above suggestion merits our serious consideration and cannot 
easily be ruled out as untenable and preposterous. There is 
no doubt that even during his father’s life-time the over-all 
command of the imperial forces fighting against the enemies 
vested in Skandagupta who, after his father’s death, became 
the full-fledged monarch and _ successfully completed the 
difficult task assigned to him when he was a mere crown-prince, 
Thus, the scattered threads of evidences, when pieced together, 
very much tend to support the view that the Hunnish inroads, 
following in the wake of the Pusyamitra invasion, took place 
probably towards the last years of Kuméaragupta’s reign, 
but were successfully repulsed by Skandagupta only after the 
former’s death. ! 


1. R. D. Benerjee is perhaps the only scholar who suggested that Skan- 
dagupta “died fighting the Htnas” ( Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 47-49), 
We need hardly add that there is absolutely no basis for such assumption, 
and the epigraphic records are too explicit on this point to warrant any 
further discussion, Also see A. L, Basham, The Wonder that was India, pp. 
66-67. 

From the Buddhist text, Candragarbha-paripreeha, we have yet another 
interesting infermation regarding this fight. It is said that a certain king 
Mahendrasena, born in KausSmbi. had a valiant son, When the latter was 


only twelve, his father's kingdom was invaded by three foreign tribes~ 
6H. 
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As against this, the suggestion that “warfare between the Eph- 
thalites and the Guptas started shortly before A.D. 470”! seems 
absolutely uncalled for, and the epigraphic records of the period 
warrant against any such hurried assumptions. From all acco- 
unts it is clear that this war took place either in the concluding 
years of his father’s reign or just in the beginning of his own 
reign which in either case was successfully conducted and 
carried to the final victory under his inspiring leadership. 
That he “proudly boasts of his victories over the Hinas” ? in a 
sock inscription (i.e. the Bhitarl inscription ) is no hollow 
boast: on the other hand, it has full justification, keeping in 
view all the historical data bearing on this event; and it is just 
a figment of imagination to suggest that he “boasted of his mi- 
jitary prowess too soon.” > In fact, it was a well-merited vic- 
tory, judging by any standard, which thoroughly demoralised 
the Hinas and packed them off toa distant land beyond the 
frontiers of the Gupta territory. The observation that the 
Gupta monarch ‘‘experienced along series of defeats which 
ended in the almost complete destruction of the Gupta empire’, 











Yavanas, Pahlikas and Sakunas-in concert, who took possession of Gandhitra 
and the country to the north of the Gangi. The brave young son of the 
king Ied his father’s army numbering two hundred thousand men against 
the army of the enemy numbering two Jundred thousand. The prince 
defeated the enemy and won the battle. Thereupon his father crowned him 
king saying : ‘Henceforth rule the kingiom™. After this episode, the 
new king fought these foreign esemics for twelve years and ultimately 
captured and executed the three kings of the enemies, Jayaswal suggests 
that this story refers to the fght between Skandagupta and the Hinas 
( 1H1, p. 86). We have shown above that the battle never continued 
for such a long period. 1t was a temporary passing phase and, therefore, 
no reliance can be placed on the details of such stories ( also see GVA, 
p. 178, fn. 1 ), 

The first part of this story is strikingly similar to the one described 
in the Mafjuirtmulakalpa, noted above. 

1, McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia, p. 415, 

2. Ibid, 418. 

3. Ibid, 4136, 
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and that “with the death of Skandagupta which took place 
about 480 A.D. the Gupta empire may be said to have come 
to an end,” ? is all the more preposterous and betrays complete 
ignorance of the history of the period and after. The contem- 
porary epigraphic records make it abundantly clear that there 
is no scope for such sweeping generalisations and far-fetched 
conclusisons. The fact is that Skandagupta experienced diffi- 
culties in the beginning on account of this sudden and unex- 
pected fierce invasion but he soon overcame the various odds 
and inflicted a crushing defeat on the enemy. Besides, he died 
about a decade earlier than 480 A.D. while the Gupta empire 
continued to flourish much later which is borne out by nume- 
rous epigraphic, numismatic and literary records. It is also 
now an established fact of Gupta history that after this event 
the Gupta empire faced no external aggression for about fifty 
years. 


It has been rightly suggested that the assumption of the title 
of ‘Vikramaditya’ by Skandagupta? symbolises his great achieve- 
ment that saved the Gupta kingdom from the scourge of a cruel 
barbaric invasion, It was quite befitting the victor of the Pusya- 
mitras and the Hiinas to have adopted this celebrated title to 
mark the end of the foreign menace which at one time seemed 
to undo the glorious achivements of his forefathers. Moreover, 
this was in consonance with the Gupta tradition, for his grand- 
father had also adopted the same title to mark his great victory 
over the formidable Sakas of eastern Malwa who had once 
similarly threatened the territorial integrity of the Empire. The 
Hiina menace seems to have been effectively put to an end 
before the Gupta year 138 ( 457-58 A. D. ) which is strongly 
supported by other inscriptional evidences. The Kahaum stone- 
pillar inscription of Skandagupta ( Gupta year 141 =A.D. 460 ) 


1, Ibid, 416. 

2. GVA, p, 39. The memory of his achievements is popularly pre- 
served in the story of Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya, narrated in 
the Kathasaritsagara, xviii, From the MafijuSrimulakelpa we further learn 
that Skanda was also called ‘Devarsja’. 
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speaks of the tranquility} obtaining throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire. The Indor copper-plate inscription of 
Skandagupta ( Gupta year 146=A.D. 466 ) ? refers to his aug- 
menting victory all around and the Gadhwé inscription ( Gupta 
year 148 = A.D. 468 ) ® mentions his ever-increasing victory and 
great prosperity. All these definitely indicate that the Hina inva- 
sion took place in the beginning of his reign and the frontiers 
of the empire remained intact notwithstanding the early 
vicissitudes, and he remained the sole master of the vast empire 
including Western Malwa and Kathiawad or Surastra, The 
Hinas were thoroughly driven out of India proper and they 
retired to Gandhadra and Afghanistan and henceforward they 
got entangled with the Sassanid empire of Persia from where 
they could proceed only after the death of King Firuz 
( 484 A. D. ). 


All honour, therefore, to Skandagupta who arrested the 
disruptive forces about to devour the Gupta empire by the 
might of his arms and singular skill. He quelled the menace 
of the Pusyamitras and allied recalcitrants and inflicted such a 
crushing defeat on the Hitinas that his name became a terror in 
the land of the barbarians. * He established a stable adminis- 
tration by appointing able governors in the northern and western 
provinces. These achievements wereerough to create tremendous 
impression in the hearts of the Indian people who adored him 


1. Sircar, op, ct. p. 309: 
“area erat redo FIC: GUAT A 
TTA rane oaa-qraeaea asadlqae : 
tsa aa ffse-wa-wa: se TAL” 
2. Ibid. p, 310: 
“a fan SRage-aaal saaeat ea : 
aeared PeaET a fafagated a Pacberfy ( x) 
a Sat ag-Thr-a-aa: dre Adee : 
Ware =e saTfey (ar) age-frgeray ae} aTeRT 2” 
Fleet, C11. 111. No, 66, 
4, ABORI., 1946, p. 127. 
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like a national hero, sang his exploits from the very childhood * 
and forgot celebrated warriors like Ramcandra after witnessing 
the great prowess of his arms, ? In fact, he shone as the born 
Jeader of men in the hour of the gravest crisis facing the nation 
and proved much greater than many of his great predecessors, 
in the past. 


1. Cf, the Bhitart pillar inscription ( Sircar, op. sit., ps 814 ) : 
“aRamreardantad Ft Tt 
fafiy-fefin oftetorgent aqet 2” 
2, Kathdsarétsdgara, xviii ! 
“Rangatd ¢ a RIUITTT Tt: 
HRT TTATHMTEAE” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SECOND PHASE 
TORAMANA 


The first phase of the Hina invasion of India may be des- 
cribed as an episode inthe history of the land without any 
¥far-reaching consequences. The Htinas came, thay raided and 
they were thoroughly defeated and routed. Their withdrawal, 
though temproary, from the Indian scene marked the ultimate 
collapse of their first serious attempt to establish an empire 
in India. It, however, produced an indirect result. It acce- 
Jerated the pace of the dismemberment of the Gupta empire 
by encouraging outbreak of rebellions in border provinces 
and fissiparous tendencies all around. Inspite of all his efforts 
Skandagupta could not save the westernmost part of his 
empire from future troubles. Tt is true, during his life-time he 
retained -his hold over Surastra, the Cambay coast and the 
adjoining portions of continental Gujarat and Malwa, ! but it 
is also equally true that though he had arranged efficiently for 
the defence of his territories through scrupulous selection of his 
viceroys, governors and commandants of his army as is clear 
from the Junagarh inscription, neither he nor his father before 
him had taken due care to guard the north-western gates of 
India. They were completely neglected by Kuméragupta 1, 
and the Chinese historians have also recorded the destruction 
of the cities of Bactria and Afghanistan by the foreign 
invaders, first the Kusanas and finally the Hiinas, And, Skanda- 
gupta, too, can not be said to have put an end to the further 
devastation of the country by the Hinas once and for all: he 
merely postponed that tragedy.” His successors, however, do not 
appear to have been so fortunate, for we have not a single ins- 
cription or a coin to show that those frontier territories inclu- 
ding SurAstra and Western Malwa formed parts of the Gupta 
empire after his death. 


1. PHAI, p. 489, 
2. Dandekar, op, cit., p. 115. 
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The withdrawal of the strong arm of Skandagupta from the 
political scene was the signal for the disintegration of his 
mighty monarchy. With the provinces in turmoil, the foreign 
barbarians once again started pouring across the western gates 
of the empire anda disunited people could not long resist the 
united forces of the barbarian hordes led by a great general. 
Thus, with the passing away of the last great Gupta monarclr 
(c. 467 A.D. ), the fissiparous forces were again unabashed, and 
a dash and grab followed on all sides. The empire declined, 
especially in the west, but did not wholly perish. The sudden 
stoppage in silver currency after Skandagupta which was inten- 
ded for the western provinces probably points to the termi- 
nation of the Gupta authority in those regions and the general 
debasement of gold currency does unmistakably suggest a 
time of troubles. ? 

Epigraphic and literary evidence, however, suggests the con- 
tinuance of the Gupta empire in parts of central and eastern 
India in the latter half of the fifth as well as the sixth and se- 
venth centuries A.D. The Saranatha inscription,” the Damodara- 
pur plates® and the Eran stone-pillar inscription* of Budhagupta 
prove that from A.D. 473 to 495 the Gupta enipire extended from 
Bengal to eastern Malwa. Besides these, the Betul plates of 
Parivrajaka Maharaja Satmksobha (Gupta year 199=518 
A. D. ) “during the enjoyment of the sovereignty of the Gupta 
king” speak of the Gupta sovereignty over Dabhala ( Dahala } 
including the Tripuri Visaya ( Jubbalpur region ). ® The Khoh 
copper-plate inscription of Samksobha (Gupta year 209= 
528 A.D. ), ® the Eran stone-pillar inscription of Bhanugupta 
( Gupta year I91=A.D. 510)? and few other records § prove 


ABORT, 1946, p. 128. 
Sircar, op, cit., pp. 323-24. 
Ibid, pp. 324-26, 328-30. 
Ibid, pp. 326~27. 

El. viii, pp. 284-87. 
Sircar, op.eit. p. 374. 

Ibid, p. 335. 

Ibid, p. 370 ff. 
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that the Gupta empire definitely included some of the Central 
districts even in A.D. 528. Thus, a careful perusal of the 
epigraphic records of the successors of Skandagupta and those 
of the contemporary kings! leaves little doubt that even in 
A.D. 600(the time of Prabhakaravardhana ) the sway of the 
Gupta dynasty extended, though loosely, from Malwa to the 
Brahmaputra. ” 


But all told, the fact remains that the vast Gupta empire had 
statted shrinking fast in dimensions after the death of Skanda- 
gupta (467 A.D.), and while the power and prestige of the 
Guptas was on the wane, that of the new rising kingdoms was 
on the wax. The hereditary character of the officialdom, par- 
ticularly in some of the outlying provinces, let loose centrifugal 
forces which gathered momentum and strength as the central 
authority weakened owing to the continuous onslaughts of the 
barbarian hordes. 


Skandagupta’s successors Purugupta and Kumaragupta Kra- 
maditya or Kumaragupta 11 ( A.D- 467-77 ) had short reigns 
and it appears from epigraphic and numismatic evidences that 
they succeeded in maintaining the integrity of their loosely-knit 
empire during their life-time, although Ujjain is said to have 
been exposed to the invasion of the Hinas and the envy of 
the refractory chieftains of the west.? Kumaragupta II ( son 
and successor of Skandagupta ) is said to have been a 
vigorous ruler during whose reign the silk-weavers’ guild 
tepaired their temple of Sun ( damaged by the barbarians ) at 
Mandsor ( western M&lwa) in 473 A.D. and acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Gupta empire. He continued the struggle 
against the Hamas and arrested their onrush who were, inspite 
of their defeat, troubling the frontiers of the Gupta empire 
through sporadic raids, and steadily swarming like locusts in 
the north-west to swoop down upon the smiling plains of 


1. Ibid, p. 337 ff. 
8. JRAS, 1903, p. 561, PHAI, p. 493. 
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Madhyadega.! The Mafjusrimtlakalpa ? also testifies to his 
might and virtuous nature in eloquent terms. 


Budhagupta, son of Purugupta, was a vigorous ruler and 
has a number of dated inscriptions and coins to his credit, 
which prove that he ruled for a long period, ie., about 20 years 
(A. D. 476-96 ), and held sway over most parts of the empire 
including Central India as well as Ka8i and North Bengal. The 
Eran stone-pillar inscription of Budhagupta ( Gupta year 165= 
A. D. 484) isan important document, for it sets at rest all 
controversies regarding the so-called occupation of Central 
India by the Himas after the death of Skandagupta, or even 
during his life-time as some scholars would have us believe. 
It unequivocally speaks of the erection of a dhvajastambha or 
flag-staff in honour of Janardana, ie, Visnu, in 484-85 A.D., 
by Maharaja Méatrvisnu, ruler of Eran, and his brother 
Dhanyavisnu, while the Bhuipati (king ) Budhagupta was reign- 
ing, and Mahfraja Suragmicandra was governing the land bet- 
ween the KAlindt ( Yamuna ) and the Narmada. In other words, 
Budhagupta's dominion included, besides other provinces, Cen- 
tral India as well.* The inscriptional evidence is further 
supported by numismatic evidence as the coins of this emperor 
dated in the year 495-96 A. D. continue the Peacock type of 
Gupta silver coinage, specially issued for circulation in the 
central and western territories of Malwa and Gujarat. The 
legend claims Budha to be the lord of the earth and the con- 
queror of heaven. But, the suggestion that the reverse of these 


1, Bhavisyottara Purana ( JBORS, xxx, pt. i, pp, 1-47 ) ¢ 
“Sepals GaeAT ACTA : 
mmrfces eff carat Eas amary” 

2. Jayaswal, 7/H/, pp. 35, £0; Ganapati Sastri’s edn. p- 630. 

3. Sircar, op. cit, pp. 326-27. 

4. Ibid, pp. 326-27: 
“cme qayeatd aint yatt a gaat aifteectardagieded 
Tea Manredtsaf agus Bragqaate gehkras a 
“cae aTeeraeaage aatracaateag-eaarc free 
aera [1] aeagaa acafeafrar [1] aercatt- 
zeta sehr z ...”” 
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silver coins “beautifully epitomises the great achievements of 
the emperor” ? seems far-fetched and uncalled for, as such 
legend is also found on the silver coins of Kuméaragupta 1 and 
Skandagupta and is, therefore, mere repitition of the traditional 
dynastic epithets neither symbolising any new achievement of 
Budhagupta nor commemorating any momentous event of his 
life. The simple fact is that he retained control over most of 
his paternal dominion, and was undoubtedly a great monarch 
ofthis dynasty. 

It is also argued that, as the Manjusrimiilakalpa describes 
Kumaragupta II as “the powerful Jord of the Gaudas” ? 
( nrpatirgaudanam ), Malwa was pobably outside the pale of the 
Gupta empire from A, D, 467-76 and Budhagupta vigorously 
pursued the task of restoring the fortunes of the Gupta empire 
first by conquering it sometime about 484-85 A, D., and then 
by rehabilitating its administration on sound lines. The 
argument is based evidently on the Eran pillar inscription 
which bears exactly the same date. But, we are not told how, 
when and by whom Malwa had been wrested away from the 
Guptas. The inscription, in question, has, however, nothing 
to suggest that the dhyajastambha in honour of Lord Visnu was 
erected to commemorate the victory of Budhagupta over Malwa 
and its re-occupation therealter. It is written in the usual 
form and style as is found in similar other epigraphs marking 
the installation of the image of some gods or goddesses or 
land-grants to the Brahmanas. Indeed, it has nothing unusual 
either in tone, texture or style to read different meanings into 
it or to interpret it otherwise. Moreover, the acknowledgement 
of the paramountcy of the Gupta emperor by Hastin in one 
of his copper-plates dated A.D. 483 in Central Provinces, * 
leaves no scope for such interpretations as it clearly shows 





J. ABORT, 1946, pp. 131-32. 

2. Jayaswal, JH. p. 60: 

mean aaRriterat srafaeng : 

HACC Aa: Mea: ashy Raat ary”? 

Fleet, Ci/, II, No. 22. We have the following expression : 
Qaarassyey oy 
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that just prior to the engraving of the said Eran inscription 
Gupta suzerainty was well established over the central region. 
Moreover, the evidence of the Mafjusrimnlakalpa in this respect 
can not be taken to mean that his suzerainty was confined only 
to Eastern India whereas Central Provinces were lost to some 
other power. The statement is vague and does not find corro- 
boration from any other source which in this case is rare. The 
numismatic evidence ({ eg. his Archer type coinage ), on the 
other hand, tends to suggest his influence over central part 
as well. 


It has been further suggested that Budhagupta fought against 
the Maitrakas and the Vakatakas who had forcibly occupied 
Malwa after the death of Skandagupta, and conquered it back 
from them.! As regards the Maitrakas we know that the 
Maitraka dynasty ruled over Kathiawad peninsula with Vallabht 
as its capital from 500 to 770 A. D. The kings of this dynasty 
have left numerous epigaphic records, a close perusal of which 
shows that although the Maitrakas were gradually growing 
powerful, and the Gupta authority was slowly weakening, the 
Gupta monarch nevertheless was acknowledged as suzerain in. 
502 A.D, ? Thus, there is absolutely no scope for the above 
assumption that Malwa was conquered by the Maitrakas and it 
was later re-conquered by Budhagupta in c, 584-85. A. D. 


It is true that the Vakataka king Narendrasena is described 
as the overlord of Malwa in his son’s record, but we have no 
sufficient ground to support this contention. It appears that 
when the prospects of the Gupta emperor ( Kumaragupta I) 
of re-establishing his authority in the distant provinces of his 
empire seemed very remote in c. 455 A. D., due to his troubles 
with the Pusyamitras and the Hiinas, the local feudatory in 
Malwa had for sometime transferred his allegiance to the 
Vakataka king Narendrasena “in the hope that he may assist 
him in maintaining his own position in the troubled times” ? 
because the prestige of the Vakatakas had tremendously increa- 


1. Saletore, Life in the Gupta Age, chap. 1. 
2. WGA, p. 187. 
3, Ibid, p- 118, 
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sed at this time by their overthrow of the Nala power. But Malwa 
did not long remain under the Vakataka influence and came 
back under the Gupta overlordship during the reign of 
Skandagupta. Since then we have no evidence to the contrary 
to suggest that this part of the empire was lost, and regained 
during the time of Budhagupta. 

We have yet another statement suggesting that “it is not im- 
possible that the western part of Central India had been gradu- 
ally conquered by the Htinas during the later years or after the 
death of Skandagupta”.1 It has been shown above that this 
part of the Gupta empire remained intact till the time of 
Budhagupta, though it had been temporarily ravaged by the 
Hiinas in the course of their fight with Skandagupta, as the 
Mandsor inscription of Bandhuvarman, noted above, tends to 
suggest. This inscriptional evidence is strongly supported by 
the coinage of Budhagupta. He issued a silver coinage of the 
Central India type or the Madhyadesa type with his name ins- 
cribed on it. This type is exactly similar to that of Kumara- 
gupta I or Skandagupta bearing the legend : vijitavaniravanipatih- 
Sri Budhagupto divam jayati.* Thus, he ruled over the whole 
empire from Bengal to Western India” and, to some extent, 
rehabilitated the lost glory of the Guptas though it was like 
the last flicker of the extinguishing I-mp. As the last date on 
his coins is 176 Gupta year, ie, A. D. 496, * it is but natural to 
conclude that the Hiinas had no: captured any part of the 
Gupta dominion till that time. Mereover, we have no evidence 
of the Hina depradations to the east of Gandhara till the close 
of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century A. D. Infact, 
all the political convulsions and upheavals took place only 
after the death of Budhagupta when the Hiinas, already poised 
for action on the north-western border, had really a smooth 
run in many parts of the empire. 











1. Sircar, op. eff. p. 327 fn. 4. 

2. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 278, pl. xxvi. 20. 
8. Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, pp. 139. 149. 
4. Altekar, op. cit, p- 278, pl. xxvi, 20. 
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Thus, the period after 484 A.D. (ie, towards the close of 
the fifth century ) marks a turning point in the history of the 
Guptas when, besides the loeal chieftains, their suzerainty was 
successfully challenged for the second time by the fierce HUnas 
who, after having settled their accounts with the Sassanid 
monarchs after the death of Firuz ( A.D. 484), made anotber 
terrible dash towards the unstable and restless frontiers of the 
Gupta empire, as it were with a vengeance. While the passing 
away of Skandagupta had seemingly removed al! impediments 
to their steady advance, the death of Budhagupta (c. 496-97 
A.D. ) finally removed the last obstacle in their naked aggre- 
ssive designs. Taking advantage of the weak central authority, 
now utterly disorganised and dangerously exposed owing to 
fissiparous tendencies among the ambitious warring chiefs, 
who had begun asserting their independence one after another, 
they swooped down upon the north-western provinces of the 
empire and eventually made themselves masters of the Punjab 
( Sialkot region ), Kashmir, part of Rajputana and eastern 
Malwa whose chiefs preferred security to resisting the new 
menace by humbly transferring their loyalty and allegiance to 
the new leader ( the Hiina chief ). 

This was not at all surprising for, in an explosive situation 
like this, the provincial chiefs, who largely constituted a class 
of rank opportunists and traitors, always loved to worship the 
rising sun rather than remain loyal to, and stand by, their old 
masters in the hour of their crisis. Devoid of all sense of 
patriotism and national honour, these bands of self-seekers and 
fortune-makers wanted to exploit the situation to their best 
advantage by meekly submitting to the advancing Hiinas whose 
leader, Toramana was quick to sieze this opportunity by grabb- 
ing large portions of the sinking empire without much effort 
on his part. They penetrated into the Indian interior as far 
as Citrakita and conquered the Eran district in the northern 
part of the present Central Provinces. Thus, the death of 
Budhagupta marked the end of that semblance of unity in the 
major part of the empire that was seemingly preserved till his 
time, and the erstwhile beaten Hiinas once again spread in 
devastating hoardes over some of the fairest provinces of the 
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country which had now neither a Candragupta nora Skanda- 
gupta to force them to lick the dust of defeat and humiliation. 
What the Hiinas under Heptha! II could not achieve inspite of 
their mighty arms, the Hinas under Toramana did with the 
least efforts and succeeded in building a kingdom as far as 
Central India which they were now destined to rule for 
some time and played a significant part in the history of India~ 
both politically and culturally. 


THE RISE OF TORAMANA (C. 500-515 A.D. ) 


The leader of this second wave of the successful Hina 
invasion was Toramfna, a general of remarkable personality 
whose political achievements in India were no less great than 
those of Alexander and Menander, Rather, he outshone them 
in many respects. He was the first foreign conqueror in India 
who built up a vast empire from Central Asia to Central India 
and advanced right up to Pataliputra and further beyond. 


A ruthless follower of blood and iron, a veritable incarna- 
tion of hell and a born fighter and destroyer, he swept away 
everything before him like a surging stormand atlast gave the 
HGnas a stable home since their rout from their original home in 
Mongolia. After Attila, he was the only general who re-organi- 
sed the Hinas under his inspiring leadership, stirred them on to 
move ceaselessly in search of anew home and established an 
empire which lasted for about a hundred years. Indeed, the 
story of the rise of Toramana is the story ofa nation re-born 
which makes a fascinating study in the history of India and 
forms a popular theme with many of the great contemporary 
writers. 


Like most ofthe great generals of history Toramana also 
emerged from obscurity and had no claim to high ancestry or 
glorious past. Like a meteor he shot up into the sky, shone 
brilliantly for awhile and soon consumed himself into the 
darkness of history, Through conflagration and death, battles 
and the terrors, the reck and the cries, across heaps of corpses, 
and to the accompaniment of the agonised curses of the innocent, 
dying civilians and the exultant shout of plundering soldiers 
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rose Toramana, a new star in the political firmament of India, 
whose only companion was his sword and whose only love was 
conquest and bloodshed, Starting as an ordinary soldier he 
soon caught the eyes of his Ephthalite master due to his dash 
and courage and was appointed the Tegin or Viceroy of the 
newly acquired territories of Gandhara and Afghanistan on 
the north-western frontiers from where he directed his ferocious 
attacks against the mainland of India, Thus, at first subordinate 
to the supreme Ephthalite ruler who still continued to reside in 
Bactria, this official so affected and extended his conquests in 
India as to become one of the greatest monarchs of the age and 
“by his glory completely overshadowed his nominal suzerain 
who remained the semi-barbarous ruler of Central Asia.”! 


LINEAGE AND EARLY CAREER 


But unlike other great generals his origin is completely 
wrapped up in obscurity, We have no knowledge of his 
geneology, of his parents and of their position and status in 
the Hiina hierarchy. Almost all the sources of our information 
are silent on this point: they simply refer to his name and 
achievements in brief and mysteriously pass over. The meagre 
information, we have, is of so vague and confusing nature that 
it is very difficult to rely on them and eke out an intelligible 
story. A veil of mystery sorrounds his early career which has 
given rise to numerous speculations regarding his tribe and 
race. In all the ages men of low beginnings rising ultimately 
tothe highest stature through sheer perseverance and merit 
have been subject to such persistent inquiries, and Toramana is 
no exception to this general rule. Some scholars have even 
questioned his Hiina origin and have suggested that there was 
a revival of the Kusana power inthe latter part of the fifth 
century A.D., under the leadership of Toramana and Mihira- 
kula. The two tribes, being ethnically allied, were later merged 
into one nation and came to be known as the Hiinas when they 
appeared on the Indian seene in the beginning of the sixth 

1. McGovern, op, cit. p. 415, Also see Chavannes, Documents, p. 2263 
J. Macquart, Eransahr, Berlin, 1901. 
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century A. D. In other words, the question now being seriously 
posed is : who was Toramana, was he a Kusana or a Hiina ? 

It is suggested that the possibility of his being a Kusana 
chief can not altogether be ruled out.? Jayaswal? and Fleet 3 
believe that Toramana was a Kusana. Sten Konow * thinks 
that Toramana was probably a Hina, and nota Kusina. The 
annals of the three Chinese dynasties assert that the Ye-tha or 
Ephthalites belonged to the race of the great Yue-chi,® to 
which the ruling Kus4na family in India is said to have belon- 
ged. In other words, the Ephthalites or the White Hiinas consti- 
tuted a branch of the great Yue-chi and both the Kusanas and 
the Htinas came from the same stock and there was striking 
resemblance in manners and customs between them and the 
Turks. His name ‘Toramana’, which is neither Sanskrit nor 
Prakrt, is probably of Turkish origin, where foreman, tiraman or 
toremen means “‘a rebel or insurgent.” © The title Jaivla accord- 
ingly should be connected with jv/, ‘a falcon’. Alberuni mentions 
a Laga-Turman as the last king of the ‘Thibetan’ (?) or Turk 
Shahi dynasty of northern India among whom was Kanik 
( Kaniska 2?) 7. 

These considerations have prompted Buhler and, following 
him, Keilhorn to suggest that Toramana of the Kura inscrip- 
tion ® is possibly not identical either with the Toramana of the 
Eran inscription or with the Toramana of Kashmir mentioned 
by Kalhana or with the Toramina of the coins found in diffe- 
rent parts of the country. He was in all probability an inde- 
pendent king, for “the fact that this Toramana bears the title 
or surname Shiha or Shahi and receives the epithet Jafivia, 


1. VGA. p. 182. 

2. JFBORS, xviii, p, 20 ff; xvi, p. 287 ff 
3. 1A. xv. p. 245, 

4. THQ xii, p. 532. 

5. M.A, Stein, JA. xxxiv, p. 84. 

6. Buhler, EJ, i, p. 239. 

7. Alberuni, ii (trans, Sachau ), p, 13. 
8. El. i, p. 238 f. 
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which may be a tribal name or biruda, is sufficient to prevent 
the identification with the other Toram4nas who are not charac- 
terised in this manner.”! We, however, fail to understand 
what prevented Buhler and Keilhorn from identifying the 
Toram&na of the Kura inscription with the Toramana of the 
Eran inscription andthe Tormana of Kashmir who, they agree, 
flourished during the same period ( fifth century A. D.). The 
history of India records the rise of only one Toramana asa 
great conqueror and monarch and as such the question of th: 
so-called other Toramanas does not arise at all in this context, 


Smith, ? Rajendralal, Bhau Daji and others have, however, 
no doubt of the identity of this “king with the Toramana of 
the Eran record, while Cunningham? expresses doubts and 
regards the Toramana coins which he ascribes to Kashmir as. 
the unauthorised issue of a pretender, “though we must express 
that we feel sceptical as to the existence of two contemporary 
Toramanas in northern India during this period.” * 


The two inscriptions of Mihirakula from Uruzgan ( Central. 
Afghanistan )° and the Kura inscription of Toramana from. 
the Punjab, © bearing the surname, Shahi or Shaha and the 
epithet Juzvla speak of the early occupation and settlement of 
these areas by the Hunas. These records were engraved by the 
royal order, whereas later inscriptions such as the Eran inscrip- 
tion and the Gwalior stone inscription were inscribed by the 
Indian feudatories of Toramana and Mihirakula respectively 
who refer to their overlord as Maharajadhiraja without men- 
tioning the tribal surname and the dynastic epithet which seemed 
quite redundant in this context and was not always considered 
necessary. There are innumerable instances of such deliberate- 
omissions of royal prerogatives in the epigraphic records issued 


1, Ibid. i, p. 239 €. 


2. JASB, 1894, p. 186. 
3. Transastions, p. 232; Num. Chron. 1804, pp. 276-78. 
4. For details see Infra, p. 87 fn. 2. 

5. ed, A. D.H. Bivar in JRAS, London, 1964, p. 112 ff. 
6. Sircar, op, cit., p. $98; El; i, p. 239, 
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by feudatories in the name of their suzerains and sometimes in 
the royal record itself. The inscriptional evidence is further 
supported by numismatic evidence as also some of the coins 
of Toramana and Mihirakula do not bear the above titles. 
But, this does not necessarily mean that the Toramaga of the 
toyal records should be distinguished from the Toramana of the 
records issued by his feudatories.1 The adoption of the title 
Shahi (borne by Kaniska and his successors ) by Toramana 
and his successors may ulso be explained by the fact that 
the Hina king wished to appear as the rightful successor of 
the Kusina morarchs,” whose territory he had conquered, 
The so-called tribal viruda—Jauvlaii or Zabol really stands for 
a section of the Hiinas who, on their way to India, first settled 
ina land called Zabulistan to the south of the Hindukush 
(i.e. Afghanistan ) of whom Toramana was a scion and later 


1, Cunningham idenufes Toramina Jatvla with the prince called 
Jabtin in the Cacanama, a history of Sindh which states that JabOin had 
built the temple of Sun at Multan. He holds that this Jahdtp was the 
first of the Sahi dynasty and obtains A. D. 506 as the date for the tounda- 
tion of the above Sun-temple, by reducing 137 years, the duration of the 
Saht dynasty, from A. D, 642, the date when Cace Brihmana became 
the hing of Sindh ( Transactions of International Congress of Orientalists, 
London, 1893, vol. i, pp. 226, 228-29; Arch. Rep. vol. v, pp. 116-2), 
Pl. xxxvii; Nam. Chron, 1894, p. 208, Pl.x). 

Modi, on the authority of Firadausi’s Shihniima suggests that the 
tide §@h} of the Indian inscription of Toramana is the same as Sahi of 
Firadaus} and Jau is really Jaugan or Jaugam, which is another variant 
of Firadaus!’s Cagani. He holds tha: the }itina king was called Cugani as 
the HUnas were especially connected with Cagan, their favourite place 
which they were eager to retaimin their hands. It is said thal when 
Kubad, the Persian monarch, sought the help of the Htina king Khusna- 
‘waz, the latter asked the former to agree tothe proposal that he would 
never claim Cagan to which he readily agreed, In other words, Toramina 
belonged to the family or stock of Caganf, a variant of Firadausi’s 
Fagani, Fagana or Toramsna ( J. J. Modi, JBBRAS, xxiv, 1927, pp- 
586-87 ), 


2. Stein, 14,, 1894, p. 83, 
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a tegin or a viceroy. The literal meaning of his name well 
reflects his activities as viceroy who later severed all his rela- 
tions with the Hephthalite monarch living in Bactria and 
founded an independent kingdom of his owa in India. There 
is thus no cogent reason for assuming that Toramana of the 
Kura inscription isa different personality from Toramdna of 
the Eran record. Really, they are one and the same person. 


The account of the Chinese traveller, Sung-Yun who visited 
Gandhara in A. D. 520, also indirectly confirms the identity 
of the two. He says: “this is the country which the Ye-thas 
destroyed and afterwards set up a tegin to be king over the 
country since which events two generations have passed.” We 
have shown elsewhere that Mihirakula, the son of Toramana, 
had been ruling in $20 A. D., and thus the Chinese account 
would point to a time when Toramana had been living (c. 
A.D, 496). We know it for certain that Toramana started 
his career as a fegin under the supreme Ephthalite king in 
Bactria and later declared his independence in 500-530 A. D, 
These sundry pieces of evidences, when knit together, make 
it absolutely clear that Toramama of the Kurd record is 
identical with Toramana, the father of Mihirakula, } 

This question was first raised by K.P. Jayaswal* who 
gave anew explanation of the name Mauna occurring in the 
Puranas as the designation of an ancient Indian dynasty, with 
variants such as Maula, Mona, Yauna, Jana, Hiina. According 
to him, Yauna is the original form which is identical with the 
Kusanas. This conclusion is obviously based on the Kura 
inscription of Toramana 3 where Jayaswal corrects Bihler’s 
reading : mahardja-Toramana-sah-jativiah (“of the great king 
Toramaoa Saha Jafvla) reading jativnah instead of jatvlah, 
He finds a support for his reading, jatvgahin the Htina coin 
illustrated in Rapson’s Indian Coins * where he reads: sahi 
1. Also cf, S, Chattopidbyaya, Early History of North India, p. 194. 
2, FJBORS. xviii, p. 201 ff.5 xvi, p. 287 ff, 

3. El. i, p. 238 ff, 
4. p. 29, pl. iv, hg. 18, 
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Javiavnah in place of sahi Javaviah. He further observes that 
“the title Tukharas, Marundas, Yaunas ( Yauvas ) of the Puranas 
may be compared with Samudragupta’s Sahdnusahi-Saka- 
Murundas. The Sahanusahi...... stands forthe Tukharas and 
the Saka-Murundas for Murundas and Yauvas.”. The title, 
. Jauya, we are told, “occurs in the Taxila copper-plate inscrip- 
tion where the official is subordinate to the Ksatrapa. It 
seems that under the Tukharas or the Kusdnas the title was 
current and that the Yauvas were actual rulers.” 

Sten Konow was partly responsible for this explanation. 
In his edition of the Taxila copper-plate! he read jativafae 
and explained jaiiva as a variant of the well known title Yavuga, 
Yaya etc. His reading and explanation have, however, since 
been proved to be wrong by Thomas * who read : mahadana- 
pati Patika Sajauvajhae (na) Rohinimitrena (“the great gift- 
lord Patika together with the Upadhyaya Rohinimitra” ) and 
ithas been accepted by Sten Konow himself.? In view of 
this, it is hardly possible to accept Jayaswal’s conclusions. 

{n our opinion the readings yaiivlah in the Kura inscription 
and jatvlah on the coins are absolutely certain and janvi-, or 
javivl is a title, and nota name. The arguinent of Buhler 
regarding the identification of Toramana of the Kurd and 
Eran inscriptions is far from convincing. 

Konow has rightly suggested that the Eran inscription is 
metric, and ‘there would not be room for more titles than 
the imperial maharajadhirajasri, and, besides, it belongs to the 
king's first year.” * The fullest coin-legend gives vijitavanir 
avanipati sri Toramana, in imitation of Gupta coins, and no 
inference can be drawn from this state of things. Bihler’s 
objection would be “of little weight if sahi jatvla could be 
shown to be titles occurring elsewhere in the dynasty to which. 
Toramana belonged. And, such is actually the case.” § 


oa ee 6 


1. CU, ii, 
2. Gottingische gelebste Anzeiger, 1931, p. 6. 


3. Sten Konow, “Note on Toramna” in JHQ, 1936, p. 530 ff, 
4. Ibid. p. 831, 


5. Sten Konow, op, eit, p. 632, 
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Alberuni places Kanika i. ¢., Kaniska, in the dynasty of the 
Sahi rulers of Kabul whose Jast king is referred to as Laga 
Turman, mentioned above. On this analogy Jayaswal draws 
the inference that they were all Kusanas. There is no doubt, 
they traced their descent to Kaniska, but they were hardly 
of Iranian stock, they only took over the traditions of their 
predecessors.! 

“The ‘Kugana-Sasanian coins’ discussed by Herrfeld? also 
include those ascribed to different Ephthalite kings and bear 
the legend soho Zobol, ie. sahi Zabul. Junker 3 also dis- 
cusses some Ephthalite coins with legends containing the 

. words §aho and Zabolo. According to Henning, Zabolo must 
be a title, and it seems evident that here we have the exact 
counterpart to the saha jauvla of the KurA inscription. And, 
it is necessary to draw the inference that we have to do 
with titles commonly used by the Ephthalites. Sahi is of 
course the old title used by the Kusinas, which had been 
adopted by the Ephthalites.* Itis possible, and perhaps 
probable, that jafivla, Zowolo was also borrowed from elsewhere. 
The collocation of these two titles in Hephthalite legends and 
in the Kura inscription shows that our Toramana was a Hiina, 
and not a Kusina. There is, therefore, no cogent reason for 
assuming that he was another person than the Toramana of 
the Eran inscription. ° 


As there is no mention of the term, Hiina in the epigraphic 
records as well as the coins of Toramana and Mihirakula, 
the identification of Toramna has persistently been questioned 
by scholars. The Eran inscription of Dhanyavisnu, dated 
inthe first year of Toramana calls him maharajadhiraja sri 
Toramina while the Kura inscription refers to him as rajadhiraja 
maharaja Toramana sahi Janvla. The two records, when read 


Ibid. p. 532, 
Memoirs of the Arshasological Survey of India, No, 38, p. 19 ff. 
SPAW, 1930, p. 650 f, 

Quoted Sten Konow, of, cit., p. 582. 

Ibid. p. 532, 


Be wo 
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together, mark two distinct phases in his career. The latter 
unmistakably points to his status in the beginning as a feuda- 
tory chief when he was in possession of Afghanistan and 
Gandhdra (or the Punjab) whereas the former establishes 
him as a full-fledged Indian monarch who had conquered 
Malwa, Rajasthan, Kashmir and other Indian territories, be- 
sides his earlier acquisitions. Even the show of this so-called 
feudatory status in the beginning was not real but pretentious. 
Infact, he was now an independent king, having practically 
no relation with his erstwhile master residing in Bactria. But 
he seems to have continued his nominal allegianve to the 
Ephthalite ruler for some time in order to consolidate his 
position and territorial exploits in India. Supposing, however, 
Jaavla was his feudatory title which he continued to use, there 
is reason to believe that he no longer held a feudatory status. 
The continued use of the feudatory titles like mahaksatrapa 
and senapati by the Saka kings of Ujjain and Pusyamitra Sunga 
even after latter’s celebration of the asvamedha sacrifice speaks 
of the conventional camonflaging tactics adopted by the rebel 
chiefs to dupe their masters as well as the subjects, even’ when 
they actually became independent.' But, unlike other feudatory 
titles, Jatvia does not in the least convey any such sense. 
Granting that it isa feudatory title, this is understandable in 
the case of Toramana only, there is no reason why Mihirakula 
should have continued this humiliating practice 2 even when 
his nominal link with the Bactrian monarch was long snapped 
with the result that he was now regarded asa great Indian 
monarch who had completely taken to the Indian way of hfe. 


The inscriptions of Mihirakula found in Uruzgan also 
bear the titles saho Zobol or saho Jabula which, as Bivar 
Suggests, was the official title of the dynasty.® The whole 
of the great mountainous district of the upper waters of the 
Helmand and the Kandahar, (i. e., Arghandab ) rivers was 


1, Sircar, op. eit, p. 398 fn. 4. 
2, Of. his silver and copper coins. 
3. JRAS, 10964, p. 115 fi. 
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known to the Arabs as Zabulistan, a’term of vague application.* 
Hamdullah Mustaufi? says: ‘Zabul is a province, both broad. 
and long, which was of old a kingdom.” Firadausi makes. 
repeated reference to Zabulistan, and since he wrote at Ghazni, 
close at hand, he must have been well aware of its location. 
He describes it “as grouped with Kabulistan, Bust and Ghaznin, 
under the charge of a marzban, Whatever the exact boundaries 
of the regions, there can be little doubt that Mihirakula’s. 
Uruzgan inscriptions lie atthe heart of Zabulistan.* In our 
opinion, therefore, Jativla or Zabol symbolises his new home 
in Zabulistan and Sahi, the official title of the dynasty, not. 
his feudatory title. 


Viewed in this context the use of the title Ja#vla in one 
record and its omission in the other is quite significant as it 
symbolises the two different phases in the life of the man who 
had started asa petty local chief of a semi-independent pri- 
Ncipality and had eventually made himself master of a vast 
territory. Thus he was now not only a local king of Zabol,. 
but a prominent monarch of northern India in his own righg, 
and as such no longer posed to appear as the rightful successor 
of the Kusana monarchs, This attitude is also reflected in 
the different types of silver and copper coins issued by Tora- 
mana and Mbhirakula.® Some of these coins bear the titles 
Sahi and Jativla, but there are others which do not. We, 
therefore, submit that these titles have actually no relation to 
his feudatory status: onthe other hand, they speak of the 
stock to which the White Hinas belonged and of the original 
home where they first settled after their departure from Persia 
for India. 

Howsoever vague the Hina records may be, the contem- 
porary Indian records make it abundantly clear that Toramana 


1. Le Strange, The Land of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 349. 

2. Trans. Le Strange, p. 144. 

3. Ed. Mohl, Valash, 1. 27. 

4. JRAS, 1964, p. 117 fn. 1, 

5. Cf. V. A. Smith’s paper, “History and Coinage of the Gupta 
period” in FASB, 1854, p. 185 ff. 
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was a Hiina. The Mandsor stone inscription of Yasodharman 
(ec. 525-535 A.D.), the victor of Mihirakula, refers to the 
latter as Hiinadhipa.' Moreover, the successors of Toramana 
and Mihirakula are invariably mentioned as Hina in the later 
epigraphic records such asthe Udepur Pragasti of he kings 
of Malwa, ? the Copper-plate inscription of Vakpati Mune 
from Gaonri ( Ujjain ), > the Nalanda plate of Dharmapala, 

the Una grant of v.s, 956 of the Pratihdras, the Ajmer 
Harikelinataka inscription of v.s. 1210 of the Cahamanas, 
the Atpur inscription of v.s. 1034 of caatile Allata, the 
Khairha inscription of k.s. 823 of Kalacuri Karna® and 
others. The Harsacarita® of Bana refers to the Hiinas as 
having been subdued and conquered by Rajyavardhana in 
Uttarapatha or the Punjab. All these evidences are sufficient 
to prove that Toramana was a Hina and was known to Indian 


tradition as such for long. 


The recent discovery of his two seals in Kau$4mbi should 
‘finally set all the controversies at rest. These seals were 
discovered in the excavations of the monastery of Ghositarama, 
one counter-struck by letters To Ra Ma Na and the other with 
the legend Hfina-raja evidently referring to the same king. 7 
The arrow-heads of type (K ) provide another evidence of 
Hina conquest of Kausambi utder Toramana sometime 
between c. 513-515 A. D.* In the Mafijusrimnlakalpa ® also, 
he is clearly addressed as Hakarakhyah (or “H-initialled”’ ) 
and is described as coming from the west and as a great king 
of Sidra caste. (... hakarakhyo mahanrpah ... ). There is 


Sircar, op, cit., pp, 394-95, 

El. i. pp. 226, 228, 237. 

IA. xxiii, p. 108 A, 

Ibid., p. 291, 

Sircar, op. eit. p. 315 fn. 1, 

P. 326. “ory aaIPaRIT Usa GTaET CT... THT sifigette” 


G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi (1957-59), pp. 15-16, 
» Ibid., p, 16, 


9%. pp. 57; Jayaswal, 7H, Pp: 64, 
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thus nodoubt that the expression hakaraikhyah or ‘“H-initialled”’ 
describing the Stidra king stands for the Hina Toramana. 


There is yet another controversy regarding the identity of 
Toramfina. The Ephthalite coins bear the name of a king, 
Ramanila whose portrait on the. coins is depicted facing left, 
not rigtt, which speaks of his independent status. Ghirsman 
identifies this king with Toramana but hardty advances any 
argument in favour of his contention.! Itis also suggested 
by another writer that probably Ramanila flourished earlier 
than Toramana and founded the new kingdom of Zabulistan 
in c. 455-56 A. D., when the other Ephthalites were still 
fighting with the Sassanians and were gradually swarming on 
the north-western frontiers of India under the leadership of 
Hephthal ll. In other words, the family of Ramanila was 
different from that of Toramana. 2 Our only source of infor- 
mation on this point is the meagre numismatic evidence which 
simply gives his name, and nothing more. Further, we have 
the account of Sung-Yun which speaks of the kingdom of 
Gandhiara ( evidently under the later Kusinas ) as having been 
destroyed by the Ye-thas or the White Htinas and the setting 
up of Lae-lih as their king, about two generations ago. 3 
These statements, coming from two different sources, when 
pieced together, may tend to suggest that the Ramanila of the 
coins is probably identical with the Lae-lih of Sung-Yun. But 
the difficulty is that the numismatic evidence makes it clear 
that Ramanila held an independent status and could not have 
been subordinate to the supreme Ephthalite ruler, as otherwise 
he could not have issued coins in his own name. The Chinese 
source, however, definitely indicates that Toramana was a 
tegin or viceroy in the beginning and as such his father ( if 
he is to be identified with Lae-lih ) could not have been an 
independent king or chief. Lae-lih is not known to us from 
any other source except the account of Sung-Yun. We, there- 
fore, suggest that Ramanila was an independent local king 


1. RR, Ghirsman, Les Chionites Hephthalites, p. 35. 
2. Buddhaprakdéa, op. eit. p. 66, 
3. Beal, Records, i. Intro. p. xcix. 
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of Gandhara, prior to the coming of the Ephthalites, who 
having established his supremacy, borrowed the technique of 
the coins issued by the local rulers under Sassanian influence,. 
just as Toramana and Mihirakula issued coins in their newly 
acquired Indian territories on the pattern of the Gupta coinage. 
Lae-lih, onthe otherhand, was a petty chief or governor, 
appointed by the Ephthalite ruler residing in Bactria, to rule 
over the area. That ‘She was father of Toramana and led 
the Hiinas into India and succeeded in occupying Malwa by 
c. 500 A. D.”' is all the more doubtful because in that case 
he ought to have been referred to in the inscription of Tora- 
mana just as the latter is expressly mentioned in the epigraphic 
record of his son and successor Mihirakula. 2 Had he enjoyed 
independent status, there is no reason why we should not have 
come across either his coins or epigraphic records ? 

Cunningham suggests that “the Uda, aditya coins may have 
been struck by Lae-lib, the father of Torimdna.” 7 But this 
as<ription is merely conjectural and doubtful, for there is 
absolutely no reason to suppose that he ever adopted the title 
of Udayaditya which is purely Indian in origin and all available 
evilences suggest that 11 was Toramana who first assumed 
the Indian title of maharajddhiraja, His view can be accepted 
only when we assume that Lae-lih is identical with Toramana 
himself. Marquart has also shown that the name “Lae-lih’, 
given to this ruler, in Beal's translation is purely apocryphal, 
based solely on a misinterpretation of the Chinese characters 
rendering the Turkish title tegin, ‘prince.’ 4 

Thus, in the absence of any Positive historical data, it 
secms that Lae-lih was either the Ephthalite chief prior to the 
rise of Toramana or that he is to be identified with Toramana 
himself. Moreover, the conquest of Malwa was effected by 
Toramana in c. 500 A. D., as an independent ruler and Lae- 


1. DKM. p, 87. 
2, Cf the Gwallor Stone inscription of Mihirakula ( Sircar, 
pp. 400-02 ), 


op. ¢it.,. 


3. Transaction, p. 228 3 Num. Chron., 1894, p, 285 ff. 
4. Marquart, Erangahr, p, 213 ff, 
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lih, aS a predecessor of Toramana can on no account be 
associated with this event mentioned in contemporary epi- 
graphic records. In the light of the above discussion, it seems . 
that the suggestion of Marquart thatthe terms Lae-lih and 
tegin have been confused by the translators and that these 
really stand for one person only, i.e, Toram4na, is quite con- 
vincing, as this identification almost clears the confusion and 
quite conforms to the facts of contemporary history. 


WARS AND CONQUESTS 


Toramana is credited with having fought many battles and: 
won victories first as a tegin and then as a monarch. He 
established a vast empire and greatly influenced the contem- 
porary politics of northern India, through his direct and active 
participation. He started asa soldier and died usa _ soldier 
spending his whole life in bloody warfare and exploits, and 
gave the Hiinas a permanent home and a new cultural stature. 
A great conqueror, he was also a great organiser and adminis- 
trator, Nevertheless, his cultural achievements were far 
greater than his political exploits for it was with him that the 
process of Indianisation of the Hiinas began which completed 
with Mihirakula with the result that the Htinas were no longer 
considered as foreigners in India and were ultimately com- 
pletely absorbed in Hindu society which accorded them a 


distinct place in carly mediaeval times. 


As regards his achievements we have the following evi- 
dences directly bearing on his reign which may be summarised 
as follows ; 


(i) The inscriptional evidence includes the Kura stone- 
inscription of Toramana ( c. 500-515 A. D.), the Eran stone 
boar inscription of Toramana (c. 500-510 A. D.), and the 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula (c, 515-535 A. D. ). 
These records give an idea of his territorial extent from the 
Pupjab to Central India, besides Gandhadra and Zabulistan or 
Afghanistan. No other epigraphic records of Toramana are 
known. 
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(ii) There are three types of silver coins of Toramiana : 
(a) The Horseman type with the Ephthalite symbol behind 
the horseman on the obverse and the legend in the Greek 
characters, sahi Javula or sahi Janabula on the reverse. These 
coins were issued probably before 510 A. D.; (b) the Sassanian 
bust type with marginal legend in Gupta characters, sahi 
Jabiiviah or Jabul onthe obverse and indistinct reverse. It 
is curious that these coins bear no name whatever, though 
Toramana’s Indian as well as Kashmirian, imitated coins are 
inscribed with his name, and (c) the Fantail peacock hemidrachm 
type with the king’s head to left and date apparently in the 
same era as Toramana’s 54 on the obverse and the Fantail 
peacock device with the legend with vowel marks: vijitavanir- 
avanipa including the king’s name completely obliterated on 
the reverse. 


(iii) There are small copper coins of the Sassanian bust 
type attributed to Toramana found both in the Punjab and in 
the country between the Sutlej and Yamuna rivers. Their 
attribution is based on the type of the Sun with the abbreviated 
name Tora in large bold Gupta characters of a late type. 
Recently four copper coins of Toramana collected from 
Sanghol in the eastern Punjab were published by A. K. Narain,! 
which further confirm his rule over the area. 


(iv) We have two seals of Toramana discovered in 
Kaugambt bearing the legend Torumtna and Hiinaraja, referred 
to in the preceding pages. These seals are unique as they 
throw ample light on the conquests§of Toramana as far as 
KausAmbt as well as his political influence in the adjoining areas. 


(v) The account of the Chinese traveller Sung-Yun also 
refers, though indirectly, to his kingdom in Gandhara and 
the Swat valley ( Udyana ), which was then being ruled over 
by his son Mihirakula. 


( vi ) Udyotana Siri, the Jaina author, in his Prakrt work, 
Kuyalayamala ( campa) compiled in 699 s.e. ( 777-78 A. D. ) 
says that the celebrated town of Pavvaiya on the banks of the 


1, JNSI. 1962, pp, 41-42. 
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river Candrabhagaé ( Chendb ) was the residence of Toraraya 
( Toramapa ) and he enjoyed the sovereignty of the world or 
the uttarapatha,1 We get the following information from this 
Jaina work : 


(a) “Toraraya is the celebrated Hiina monarch Toramana 
who shook the Gupta empire to its very foundation and 
extended his authority as far as Malwa (c. 499-510 A. D. ); 


(b)“Torarfya had a guru by the name of Harigupta 
who was himself a scion of the family of the imperial Guptas.” ? 


This work has been subjected to rigorous criticisms by a 
number of scholars in respect of its historical value. The 
author came from the Deccan which was totally immune from 
the depradations of the Hiinas and as such he has based his 
account on mere hearsay or legends. The work is, therefore, 
more of romantic nature than of real historical character. 
Moreover, Toramana never championed the cause of Jainism 
and had no claim to remembrance by a Jaina author. It is on 
this hasis that K. P. Mitra has branded him as ‘‘a non-descript 
Raja.’ 3 

But, in spite of all these criticisms, the mention of this king 
In this work is especially interesting as there can hardly be 
afiy doubt about the identity of this name with the celebrated 
Hiina monarch, Toramana. While we know that Sakala 


1. Jaina Siddhanta-bhaskara ( v. s, 1983, ASaidha ), Dec. 1953, pp. 
1-6; S, Chattopadbyaya, The Sakas in India, p. 76 ff. We quote below- 
the relevant verses of the Kuvalayamala -: 

“ges weiter frafasanemoon farete | 

afta asfeaxzey fafa ae azar feu 

facia ata yaer wagay me canter 

aftafta fea war gee raft atecien (atvariim) 1 

ara ge eftsdt araftat anf gadget 

ata mada front Sq Peet afe are 0” 
{ Quoted in N. C. Mehta's paper “Jaina Record on Toramina” in JBORS,,. 
xiv, p. 30 ). 


2. HQ. vol. xxxii, p. 853 f.; JBORS, xiv, p. 34. 
8. IHQ. vol, xxxii, p. 364 ff. 
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{ modern Sialkot inthe Punjab) was the capital-seat of his 
famous son, Mihirakula, we have been hitherto totally ignorant 
of the headquarters of Toramana himself. It is from this 
work that, for the first time, we know that his headquarter 
was at Pavvaiya on the banks of the Chenab ( Candrabhaga ). 
This is the Po-fu-to or Po-la-fu-to of Yuan Chwang, ' though 
even now we are not m a position to identify this ancicnt 
place-name with its exact counter-part in the Punjab. It was 
most probably somewhere near Sakala. 


The work poses another question—who was this Harigupta 
whose pupil was Devagupta, himself a great poet? In 1894 
Cunningham found at Ahicchatra a copper coin with the 
inscription : Maharaja Devaguptasya and the well-known Jaina 
symbol of a kalasa with a flower on the reverse. This symbol 
still survives among the Jainas as the pot and flower as the 
auspicious marks on every festive occasion, However, the 
usual Gupta symbol on the coins ts an image of a horse, 
Laksm1 or a warrior with a bow, Garuda etc. usually according 
to the taste of the reigning monarch. Thus, the marks of the 
kalasa and fiower are significant for they would be appropriate 
if Devagupta were a Jaina, This Devagupta has been assigned 
tothe end of the Hfth or the bevinning of the sixth century 
A. D. on the epigraphic evidence e" the coin, which certainty 
talhes with the age of Devagupia mentioned by Udyotana 
Stiri, and styled by himas the rosal sage—rujarsi, the pupil 
of Harigupta and contemporary of Toramdna. 7 


We have two manuscripts of this work—the Jaisalmer Ms. 
and the Poona MS. inthe former, which is eartier, we have 
Siri Tora-rayena and in the latter Toraminena. Evidently 
the two names are identical! and stand for Toramana. His 
guru or preceptor, Harigupta is stated to have belonged to 
Gupta vamsa, The suggestion that Harigupta, the guru of 
Rajyavardhana, was identical with Harigupta, the guru of 
Toram&na, can not be chronologically supported. Besides, we 

1, N.C. Mehta, of. cit, p. 34. 

2, Ibid. p. 36. 
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hhave no evidence to show whether Toramana became a convert 
to Jainism or he just patronised it asa matter of political 
expediency like many other kings professing other faiths. It 
is possible that he may not have been a Jaina himself but was 
considerably influenced by his Jaina guru. Moreover, it is 
difficult to identify Harigupa, though the identity of Toramana 
and his conversion to Buddhism is established beyond doubt. ! 


(vii) The Arya-mafjusrimtilakalpa also throws some in- 
teresting light on the activities and achievements of the Hina 
king. Jtis from this work that we learn for the first time 
that he had conquered territories as far as Magadha and 
extended his influence in Banaras and its adjoining territories. 


(viii) And, lastly the Rdajatarangini of Kalhana also 
refers to both Toramana and Mihirakula, though their history 
as recorded therein can hardly be reconciled with the known 
history of the two Htina monarchs. The information that we 
get ts, however, valuable as it helps asvertain facts known 
trom other sources. 


The conquests of loramana tay be placed in two phases : 
inthe first he consolidated his authority in Kabul, Gandhara 
and the north-west frontier provinces a> far as the Punjab 
and Kashmir * betore 496 A.D. which is strongly supported 


1. Vor further details see N. C. Mchta, op, cii., pp. 28-38; ik, K, 
Choudhary, op. cit, p. 121. 


2. We have shown in the preceding pages that on the basis of some 
of the copper coins bearing the name of Toramina found tn Kashmr, 
Cunningham believes that there were two Toraminas—that of Kashmir 
being of perhaps later date than the White Hina chief whose exact date 
jis not known. In his Coins of Mediaeval India ( p. 391 ), however, 
Toramina is dated A, D, 520 and made to be contemporary with the 
White Hina chief. Cunningham's remarks on this subject ( Vor details, 
see Transactions of International: Congress of Orientalists, London, 1883, vol. 
i, pp. 228-29 ) based mainly on the evidence of his copper coins, are 


very interesting, though some of the proposed tests, advanced by him, are 
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by his Kurd inscription in the Salt Range, the Harsacarita and 
by the numerous silver and copper coins found in those regions; 
and in the second, he advanced on the Gupta territory after 
the death of Budhagupta towards the end of the fifth century 
A. D., wrested a good portion of the Western province of the 
Gupta empire, established his authority ‘in that area and built 
up a strong principality up to Malwa. It was during this 
period of his stormy march that great ancient republican 
tribes like the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the Madras and the 
Arjunayanas inhabiting the Punjab and the adjoining tracts 
of Rajputana, so long spared and respected by the Gupta 
monarchs, were now completely routed in the Higa avalanche, 
and finally wiped off the map of republican India. The epi- 
graphic records show that they continued till the reign of 
Kumaragupta J, but the rise of the Hiinas marked the tragic 
end of the thousand year old republican and constitutional 


tradition. 


Dashing beyond, Toramana took Magadha, Banaras and 
Kaugambt in the course of a lightening march causing terrible 
depradations. Thus, within twelve years, the Hlnas under 
Toramana established their main centres of power at Pavvaiya 
on the Chenab, Sakala ( modern Sialkot), Eran ( Madhya 
Pradega ), Malwa ( Central India), and brought Magadha, 
Kast and Kaugambi under their sphere of direct influence. 
It was no doubt a wonderful feat for uny conqueror to have 
accomplished within so a short time. 


But here again we are confronted with yet another problem- 
when did this Hina conquest in the interior of India begin ? 


open 10 serious criticism, It is difficult to accept his view that Toramana 
coins of Kashmir are the unauthorised issue of a pretender. Moreover, 
he contradicts his own views propounded in his Coins of Mediaeval India 
and also discussed at greater length by him in another place ( Num. 
Chron., 1893, pp. 190-03 ), The fact is that Toramana of Kashmir is no 
other than the Toram%na of Malwa and must as such be dated 510-51¢ 
A. D. (also see Fleet’s view in JA, xv, 1886, p. 245 ); Infra, chap, vii, 
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A critical perusal of the available sources bearing on the con- 
quests of Toramana would suggest that the Hinas or the 
Ephthalites entered India proper between c. A.D. 500 and 
510. A comparative study of the three inscriptions from 
Fran—Eran stone-pillar inscription of Budhagupta ( A.D. 484 ), 
Eran stone-pillar inscription of the time of Bhanugupta ( A. 
D. 510), and Eran stone boar inscription of Toramana (c. 
§00-510 A. D. )? —definitely points to the beginning of Tora- 
mana's rulein 500 A.D. or immediately after it, though he 
may have succeeded to the leadership of the Hinas about 470 
A. D. or perhaps even earlier * as viceroy, for he appears to 
have had a rather long reign. 


The Eran inscription of Budhagupta (484 A.D.) says 
that the region lying between the Yamuna and Narmada rivers 
was governed by onc Mabadraja Suragsmicandra, while one 
Mitrvisnu was the visayapati of the division of Airikina or 
Eran.°) The inscription of Bhanugupta * (A.D. 510) from 
the sume place informs us that he went there with the purpose 
of Conguest and his general Goparija fell in the battle and his 
wife committed safi.° 


The inscription of Toramana dated in the first year of his 
reign speaks of one Dhanyavisnu, the brother of MA&trvisnu, 
who had acknowledged the supremacy of the Ephthalite ruler. © 
The above epigraphs clearly show that the visaya of Airikina 
( Eran ) passed from the Guptas to the Ephthalites, for Dhanya- 
visnu, the brother of Matrvisnu transferred his royalty to 





1, Sircar, op, cit, pp. 326-27, 335-36 & 396-97. 

2. Fleet, CJJ, vol. iii, Intro, 10-12. 

3. Sircar, op. cit. pp. 326-27, 

Ibid., No, 38, pp, 335-36. 

65. Jbid., verses 3-4 : 
“sigaa wafy matt csr aead-aaiishh qr: 
aaa ataheag mast frargaaa faegaia: 
at a qe gages carina faq atq-aqeq: 
waren + frat a an water” 

6. Ibid., No, 55, pp. 396-97. 

8H. 
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Toramana who is glorified as a great monarch ( maharaja- 
ahiraja ) who “caused the mountains to tremble with the blows 
of his hard snout.” 4 

We have shown above that Budhagupta died after 496 
A. D. during whose time Eran was for all practical purposes an 
integral part of the Gupta empire. The tragedy overtook the 
empire only after his departure from the political scene and 
that paved the way for the realisation of the long cherished 
dreams of Toramfna. It is not known when Dhanyavisnu 
actually came to succeed his brother but there seems little 
doubt, the event took place during the time of Budhagupta 
himself, probably towards the end of his reign. Following the 
examples of other local chiefs Dhanyavisnu also asserted his 
independence after Budhagupta, the withdrawal of whose 
mighty arm had let loose centrifugal forces all around causing 
Serious political convulsions and chaotic disorder throughout 
the empire. But he was not destined to live long in peace. 
The long-poised armics of Toram&na rushed unchallenged and 
unobstructed and soon overran the whole tract including Eran 
which lay on the advancing route. The episode must have 
taken place inc. 500-502 A.D. when Dhanyavisnu, taking 
discretion to be the better part of valour, submitted to the 
new lord and transferred his foyalty instead of taking the 
risk of fighting the powerful invader and losing his newly won 
independence—a fact which is confirmed by the Eran inscription 
of Toramana. 


The Eran inscription of Bhanugupta says that he fought 
against the Hiinas after a decade of Budhagupta’s reign (i. e. 
in 510 A.D.) and Gopardja, the brave general, fell in the 
battle, The inscription is quite vague as it refers to his fight 
with the enemy but mysteriously keeps silent about the 
ultimate victory. It does not even mention the enemy by 
name and passes silently over the outcome of the battle. In 
other words, it simply refers to the battle and nothing more. * 


1, Ibid., No, 65, v. 1: 


“safe acogerhy ga-dongra-qina-agiaa:... 
2, Lbid., No. 38, verses 3-4, 
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It is presumed, and rightly so, that the enemy must have been 
the Hiinas under Toramana who had, as far as our information 
goes, by then established themselves as masters of those 
gegions, as the very tone of the record suggests. In fact, he 
does not seem to have advanced to check the sweeping thrust 
of the enemy: onthe other hand, he made a desperate but 
bold attempt to rout the enemy from those lost territories 
where they were now deeply entrenched, but failed in his 
mission. Had it been the other way about, the epigraph must 
have recorded this great victory in no uncertain terms. But, 
the Jack of positive expression in the record leaves one in 
no doubt that the disintegration of the empire had gone too 
far to be checked and the goddess of fortune had deserted the 
Guptas forever. 


In view of this, the suggestion that “the Ephthalite conquest 
of Eran and the interior of India began in c. 510 A. D., and 
the inscription of that year shows that Bhanugupta came to 
check the inroid but failed” or their “‘occupation of... India 
came to an end in 510 A. D. by the conquest of Bhanugupta” ! 
seems erroneous and the suggestion of Chavannes that “no 
part of India proper” was included within the Ephthalite empire 
as late as S00 A. D. 2 sounds quite unconvincing. 


This gives rise to the problem of Toraména’s first regnal 
year as mentioned in his only epigraph, i.e., the Eran epigraph. 
His Kura inscription is also undated. Its date can not be 
made out, only the final ma of the ordinal giving the year 
being preserved. Sten Konow suggests that it is perhaps 
possible to read caturasitime ‘cighty fourth’, in which case the 
inscription would be about thirty years Jater than the Toramina 
coins which are said to be dated in the year 52 of an unknown 
era. It would thus be unwise to base any conclusion on such 
a doubtful reading. We have, therefore, no alternative but 
io take recourse to the interpretation of the first regnal year 
as mentioned in his Eran inscription, There is nodoubt that 





1, S. Chattopidhyaya, Early History of North India, p. 193, 
2. GChavannes, Documents Sur les Toukine Oceindentaux, pp. 224-25, 


3. Sten Konow, “Note on Toramina” in JHQ. 1936, p. 532, 
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the visaya of Airikina passed from the Guptas to the Ephthalites 
sometime in c. 496-500 A. D. The Eran inscription of Bhanu- 
gupta clearly says that he fought against the enemy “after a 
decade of Budhagupta’s reign,” ie,in 510 A.D. It has been 
shown above that the Hinas were already entrenched in the 
north-western provinces and the Punjab, even during the time 
of Budhagupta, whence they rapidly advanced either during 
the last year of Budhagupta’s reign or immediately after. Thus, 
a study ofthese records suggests that the conquest of Eran 
must have taken place in c. 500-02 A, D. which also con- 
stituted the first regnal year of Toramana’s reign in India 
proper. The authority of the Chinese sources, in this respect, 
cannot be taken to be unimpeachable as we know that the 
Chinese annals have not seriously discussed Toramana's 
advance in “India proper” and have mentioned it only by way 
of passing reference, contrary to their detailed discussion of 
the events relating to the Hiina conquests in other parts of 
the world. 


While the Eran inscription of Toramana mentions his first 
regnal year, two of his British museum Sifver coins ( Fantail 
peacock hemidrachm type) arc dated inthe year 52.) To 
this Hoey’s coins add two more dates—54 and 58.7 The 
former (the Eran record ) suggests the beginning of his rule 
in India proper where as the latter ( his coins ) possibly mark 
the reckoning of some White Hina era beginning in 448 A. D. 
Or near about. A critical study of the two British museum 
coins and those of Hoey throws an interesting light on this 
problem. The legend on the coin dated 58 is damaged and 
every letter of the king’s name can not be read with certainty. 
There is, however, nodoubt that the name begins with S and 
Smith asserts that the reading is: Sri Sarvvavarmadeva jayati... 
This Sarvavarman was the son and successor of JéAnavarman 
Maukhari, * But theera in which all these coins are dated 
18 yet undetermined and problematical. Fleet takes the 52 








J. Smith, FASB, 1894, p. 194 fF. 
2. Ibid, p. 194, 
3, Ibid., p, 194. 
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date to bea regnal year. “It is plain,” he observes, “that 
Toramana did exercise sovereign sway in the Punjab at the 
beginning of his career, and before he commenced the cam- 
paign inthe course of which he eventually reached Malwa. 
If, now, we interpret the year on his coins asa regnal year, 
it certainly indicates a long reign. But analogous instances 
could he quoted for this; and no special exception need be 
taken to it. And, this interpretation of the date is at any rate 
better than the assumption that it is reckoned from some period, 
anterior to Toramana’s accession at which his own branch of 
the Htinas first rose to power; for that would mean that, not 
sausfied with the Saka era, which was the hereditary and 
national era of that part of the country, and probably of his 
own ancestors also, he sought to establish a new era, dating 
from that event. This, accordingly, is the interpretation of 
the date. And, reckoning back from 515 A. D., which is very 
closely the latest terminal date that can be applied, it follows 
that the commencement of his reign, at his own capital in the 
Punjab, is to be placed 2pproximately in A, D. 460.” ! 


This interpretation of Fleet is not satisfactory and is further 
rendered absolutely impossible by the discovery of coins of 
other kings dated evidently in the same era, and must for that, 
and for other good reasons, be rejected. ° And, Cunningham’s 
suggestion that the era used is the Saka, with hundreds 
omitted, is, for several reasons, equally untenable. The best 
solution of this problem seems to be that the date is probably 
expressed in a special White Hina era, commencing from 
ce. 448 A. D., though Cunningham takes it to be A. D. 456-57, 
“the only remarkable date in the history of the White Hunas” 
when the “final expulsion of the Sassanians from the countries 
to the north of the Oxus by Chu-khan’” was accomplished. 





1. Fleet, JA, vol. xviii, 1889, p. 229, 
Smith, JASB, vol. Ixiii, 1804, p. 104, 
3. Ibid., p. 194. 
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If “‘the year 52 be reckoned from tbis point, we get A. D. 508 
or 509 for the establishment of Toramana’s rule in Malwa.” ! 


From all available accounts it is clear that the date on the 
coins of Toramana isin a special White Htina era, otherwise 
unknown tous. M. Drouin dates this Htina era from A. D. 
448 2 which fixes with tolerable precision the limiting dates 
for Toramana. This date, when moved back, gives A. D. 502 
(in the case of year 54) and A. D. 500 (inthe case of year 
52 )which very nearly coincide with his first regnal year in 
India proper, as used in his Eran epigraph. It may, therefore, 
be suggested that while the regna) year in his only epigraph 
in the interior of India indicates the beginning of his reign in 
India proper, the date on his coins isto be reckoned in the 
Hina era started earlier by his predecessors in Gandhara and 
Zabulistan, Later on, the practice of dating in the Hina era 
was replaced in India by the use of regnal year as is suggested 
by his inscription and the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula, 
anda close study ofthese different dates reveals that there 
was practically no difference in calculation whatever between 
the system of dating from the Hina era and that of the regnal! 
year. This also shows that while the Hina era replaced the 
Saka era in those regions, it was not at all popular with the 
people of his newly acquired kingdom in India, and he was 
probably obliged to adopt the age-old Indian system of dating 
in the regnal year, instead of impcsing his own era. It may 
also be possible that with the conquest of new kingdom in 
India he had achieved an independent status and had no more 
any charm for an era which he used as a subordinate chief 
of the Ephthalite ruler in Bactria. In view of this the date of 
his Kura inscription should be placed earlier, probably c. 
497-98 A. D. The period between 500-512 A.D. was the 


1, Quoted Ibid, p. 195. M, Drouin also dates the HUna era from 
A. D. 448 (vide—his paper in Journal Asialique, 1890, and also his 
other paper, “Quelques Noms de Princes Touraniens qui ont regne dans 
le Nord de 1’ Inde aux V1‘ et VII' Siacles” in Journal Asiatique, 1893, 
pp. 546-50 ). 

2, Ibid; 1A., vol. xlvi, p. 287, 
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period of the consolidation of the power and prestige of the 
Hiinas under Toram&anpa inthe interior of India, and by 512 
A.D. Toramana had conquered a considerable portion of the 
sub-continent of India and was recognised asa very powerful 
ruler having his influence as far as Kausgambt. 


Of the conquests of Toramana in the interior of India, that 
of Eran seems to have been effected soon after the death of 
Budhagupta. The Eran pillar inscription of Budhagupta 
(484 A. D.) says that the brothers Matrvisnu and Dhanya- 
visnu were at that time the feudatories of that Gupta sovereign 
and Maharaja Surasmicandra governed the region lying be- 
tween the Yamuna and Narmada rivers.?| The same Dhanya- 
visnuis mentioned in another epigraph from the same place, 
namely the Eran stone boar inscription of the Hina king 
Toramana, dated in his first regnal year. The latter is a 
Vaisnava inscription and records the building of the temple, 
in which the Varaha stands, by Dhanyavisnou, the brother of 
the deceased Matrvisnu. The mention of Matrvisnu as deceased 
indicates that Toramana took over the possession of eastern 
Malwa after Budhagupta in whose time Matrvisnu had set up 
the column at Eran bearing the inscription of the Gupta 
sovereign, engraved on the colossal image of the Varadha in- 
carnation of Visnu.2 A study of these two inscriptions along 
with the third inscription of Bhanugupta *® (A. D. 510 ) doubt- 
less suggests that Toramana conquered Malwa before A. D. 
510, for the battle at Eran in which Gopardja fell was evidently 
a battle fought by Bhanugupta and Gopardja against the 
Hinas. It is, therefore, wrong to Suggest that “Malwa was 
not occupied by the Hiinas upto 510 A.D,” * The inscription 
really refersto an “unsuccessful resistance to the Hunas’ oc- 
cupation” of Malwa&° and its tone and style leave nodoubt 





1, Sircar, op. cit., p. 237, verses 3-7. 

2. Ibid., pp. 396-97, 

3. lbid,, pp. 335-36, 

4. Jayaswal, JHJ, p. 40; Dandekar, A History of the Guptas, p. 153. 
5. DKA, p. 87. 
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that Bhanugupta had just made an endeavour to recover this 
part of the Gupta territory already lost earlier, and in no 
case the battle was fought for supremacy of Malwa for the 
first time. Moreover, the Eran inscription of Toramana was 
engraved much earlier than that of Bhanngupta which is con- 
firmed by the change of loyalty onthe part of Dhanyavisnu 
soon after the death of his brother. Had it been otherwise 
the episode must have found a definite mention in earlier Gupta 
records. The Eran record of Bhanugupta may, infact, be 
treated asa historic document preserving “the memory of a 
struggle for supremacy between the Hinas and Bhanugupta,” } 
over a territory which was lost to the Hiinas much earlier (ian 
the actual occurrence of this episode which finally sealed the 
fate of the Guptas in that area for about a quarter of a century. 

Jt is also suggested that Bhanugupta had probably ‘freed 
Eran from the yoke of Toramana, for the Gupta soverciynty 
was acknowledged by the Parivrdjaka Maharajas who rived 
in the adjoining province from S10 (o alleast 528 A, DL” 2 
This suggestion is further sought to be strengthened by an 
equally imaginary statement that “in any case...... we may 
hold that the Gupta suzerainty inthis region was soon re- 
established and continued till atleast 528 A.D. Fifteen yeurs 
later the suzerainty of a Gupta emperor was acknowledged in 
north Bengal, It is obvious, therefore, that the Gupfas still 
ruled over the old empire from Bengal atleast to Central India 
or Eastern Malwa.” * That the statement is gratuitous is 
proved by the mere fact that itis contradicted by the author 
himself when he says in another place : “it is somewhat strange 
that if he ( Bhanugupta ) had really achieved such a great 
victory it should not have been expressly stated in the record 
while referring to him.” 4 The suggestion, we feel, does not 
merit any serious notice as we know that Toramana’s rule 


1, R. K. Chaudhary, op. eit. ps 122, 
2, R. C, Majumdar, VGA, 19). 

3. Jbid., pp. 191-92, 

4, Ibid., p. 192, 
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in Malwa was an accomplished fact and was not terminated 
in 510A. D., for he was succeeded by his son Mihirakula 
who certainly held possession of all the territories conquered 
by his illustrious father. Infact, there is no evidence whatever 
to show that the Gupta king succeeded in achieving ary 
substantial result except the death of his able general Goparaja. 
The Hinas appear to have been undeterred in their atten pts 
to extend their power under the brave leadership of Toramana 
and Mihiraksla. } 

Thus, the battle of Malw4 was a turning point in the history 
of the Hiinas in India, for it was on the battle-field of Fran 
that the conquering Hiinus clashed, for the first time, with the 
resisting forces of the erstwhile victor, the Guptas, who were 
now fighting with their back to the wall. They had not yet 
forgotten theic humiliating defeat at the hands of Skandagupta 
who had struck such terror into their hearts that they dared 
not cross the frontiers of the Gupta territory for long. Even 
after the passing away of Skandagupta, the past military glory 
of the imperial forces served asa deterrent with the result 
that the foreign invaders shuddered at the very prospect of 
meeting them inan open armed encounter. But, the death 
of Budhagupta completely turned the scale and the subdued 
Hiinas once again issued forth from their hide-outs to measure 
swords with the disintegrating imperial armies to settle their 
old accounts once for all, under the brave leadership of 
Toramana, 

The mantle of Skandagupta’s leadership had now fallen on 
the weak shoulders of Bhanugupta who was no match for 
the Hina leader. The result was tragic. The weak Gupta 
resistance broke to pieces under the terrific pressure of the 
violent Hugas, thoroughly exposing their weakness as a fighting 
nation, The man-eater had tasted the blood and it was now 
impossible to curb his lust for more blood. The Hinas 
became all the more ferocious because they had no longer 
any illusions about the so-called invincibility of the imperial 





1. Also cf. B.C. Sen, Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, 
p. 235, 
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arms. The victory, as such, was fraught with serious con- 
sequences for the weak empire, as it was from this strategic 
base in Malwa that Toramana could confidently probe the 
defences of the Gupta empire towards Surdstra in the west 
and the eastern provinces in the north-east. Thus, the battle 
of Eran sounded the death-knell of the Gupta empire and 
marked the beginnings of the great departure of the Guptas 
from the Indian political scene, All that was good, all that 
progress which had been achieved since the establishment of 
the dynasty, all that gave life to the mechanism of the State, 
bade good-bye to the land and the great Guptas gradually dis- 
appeared from the country by the end of the sixth century 
A. D., unhonoured and unsung. 


After the successful conclusion of the Eran episode, the 
conquering Hinas ultimately burst out of Eastern Malwa and 
swooped down upon the very heart of the Gupta empire. 
The eastern countries were overrun and the city of the Gaudas 
occupied. The Mafjusrimulakalpa gives a scintillating account 
of this phase of Toramana’s conquest. It says that after 
Bhanugupta’s defeat and discomfiture, Toramaua led the 
Hiinas against Muagadha and obliged Baladitya ( Narasimbha- 
gupta Baladitya, the reigning Gupta monarch) to retire to 
Bengal : 


“The great king ‘H-initialled’ coming from the west reached 
as far as the bank of Ganges in the East. This great monarch, 
SOdra by caste and possessed of great prowess and armies 
took hold of that position (bank of the Ganges ) and com- 
manded the country round about. That powerful king then 
invested the town called Tirtha in the Gauda country,” * 








1, Arya-Srimafijumulakalpa, ed, K, P. Jayaswal in IH], p. 67: 
“QRIRTRAaa: eat ERT: 
mat fx Parodie imacafasa 
uaatl Rats | aeeataeraz: 
@ ¢ at ania fst a aaa: 
at atten cart ate Ara: 
aaa uate ek a age” 
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Before proceeding further we have take note of one 
significant aspect of this story. The Aryasrimanjumtlakalpa 
is alate work ( 8th century A. D.) and constitutes our only 
source of information about this episode, which is neither 
corroborated nor supplemented by literary or archaeologival 
sources. No inscriptions or coins of Toramana or of his son 
Mihirakula have been discovered in this part of the country 
nor have we any relative evidence torely upon. The Marijusri- 
mulakalpa story was told and retold by scholars without any 
corroboration whatever—direct or indirect. But in recent 
times two seals of Toramana have been discovered by G. R. 
Sharma during the Kausamb1 excavations! which certainly 
confirm the conquering march of Toramana upto Kausambr 
and indirectly fully support the story as narrated in the 
Majjusrimulakalpa, The discovery of certain deadly weapons 
in the shape of arrow-heads in the same excavations * further 
confirms that Toramana waged numerous wars and sacked and 
burned several cities, causing indiscriminate devastations and 
bloodsheds. Some of the kings surrendered without any resis- 
tance while others were defeated and compelled to retire to 
some unknown destination, 


From the narrative of the MafjuSsrimiilakalpa it seems that 
Toramana, to begin with, marched upon Kaugambi and sacked 
the prosperous city, although his Kausambt expedition does. 
not find explicit mention in the T4ntric text, We are simply 
told that after “having safely entrenched his authority behind 
the legitimacy of Prakatiditya (at Pataliputra ) Toramana 
returned westward to look after the affairs of the State. But 
as he cooled his heels at Kasi, he fell il! unexpectedly and 





1, G.R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi (1957-69 ), pp. 
15-163 Indian Arehaeology, 1954-55, p. 18, Pl. xxxii B ( cf, Toramana 
and Hunardja ). 

2. G,R. Sharma, op. cit, pp. 21, 37,46. In the light of these 
compelling evidences Chattopadhyaya’s observations regarding the Kaus 
éimb! seal do not appear convincing. We have discussed all the points 
raised by him in the preceding pages ( See, Infra, chap, ii; Chatto- 
pidhyaya, Early History of Nerth India, p. 280 ). 
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expired. In his last moment he summoned his son Mihirakula 
to his bedside and appointed him as his successor.” + This 
shows that he had advanced from west towards east, overran 
territories on the way, sacked Kausambi, conquered Kasi, 
attacked P&taliputra and having achieved his mission returned 
again towards the west to stabilise the affairs of his State. 


The evidence of the Hina conquest of Kausgambi was 
furnished by two seals, discovered in the monastery of Ghosita- 
rama? one counter-struck by fetters, To-ra-ma-na, and the 
other with the legend, Hiina-Raja, evidently referring to the 
same king. The arrow heads of type(K) provide another 
evidence of Hiina conquest under Toramana, sometime between 
¢, 300-515 A,D. The three types of arrowheads (1), (J) 
and (K)* are valuable additions to our knowledge of the 
invasions of the Greeks, the Saka-Kusanas and the Hiinis 
in this region. OF these, however, the barbed arrow-heads 


type (K ) which make their appearance for the first tinie in 
large numbers, are obviously the deadly “instruments of 


massacre, pillage and unprecedented devasiations,” ° Their 
distinctive nature, their close unalogy with “those from Taxtls 
and sudden appearance at Kausamby clearly indicate that they 
were introduced here by the invaders from the north-western 
regions—the Bactrian Greeks, the Saka-Parthians and tue 
Hiinas.” © From the excavations it is clear beyond doubt that 
Kausambi could never fully recover from the terrible Hina 
depradations. 7 


The sack of Kausambi was followed by his conquest of 
KAsi and the adjoining territories. Jt is true that we have no 
direct and positive evidence bearing on this phase of the 





1. IHL, p. 51, 

2. Indian Archaeology, 1954-55, p, 18. 
3. G.R, Sharma, of, cit, pp, 15-16. 
4, Ibid, p, 16, see facing map. 

5. Ibid., p. 37. 

6. Ibid, p. 46. 

7, Ibid., p. 16. 
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struggle for power in north-eastern India but the Manjusrimtila- 
kalpa) makes it clear that he overran Magadha also which 
was then being ruled over by Narasithhagupta Baladitya who, 
it appears, offered a very feeble resistance and was forced to 
accept vassalage to the Hiina conqueror and consequently to 
pay him tribute. But the identity of this Gupta king has been 
challenged by several scholars on the basis of Yuan Chwang’s 
accounts which, while preserving a long story about Mihira- 
kula, give us the following information about Baladitya whose 
ide tification is still somewhat a subject of controversy : 


“When Baladitya-raja, king of Magadha ‘heard of the cruel 
persecution and atrocities of Mihirakala, he strictly guarded 
the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute.’ 


“Leaving the charge of his kingdom to his younger brother, 
Mihirakula marched against B&aladitya but was defeated and 
taken prisoner. Later on, he was, however, released at the 
intervention of Baladitya’s mother. 


“Mihirakula, when defeated and imprisoned by Baladitya, 
observed that the subject and the master have changed 
places.” ? 


On the basis of this evidence, Raichaudhuri suggested that 
the conqueror of Mithirakula was not the son of Purugupta 
(Narasimhagupta Baladitya ) but an altogether different in- 
divilual. 3 Others suggest that this Baladitya is to be identified 
with Bhanugupta who put up strong resistance against the 
forces of Toramana. * Recently it has been rightly suggested 
that this Baladitya is to be identified with Narasivnhagupta 
Baladitya, the son of Purugupta, who siezed ‘the Gupta throne 
after a temporary eclipse following his defeat by the Hfna 
conqueror. This Baladitya is further credited with many seals 
and coins and, therefore, itis ‘‘unnecessary to postulate the 


THI, p. 63 ff. 


Beal, Records, i, pp. 167-69 ; Watters, i, pp. 288-89. 
PHAI., p, 497, for Other details see fn. 1-5. 


Dandekar, op. si. pp. 153-54; ABORI, 1945-46, pp. 134-36. 
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existence of another imperial Gupta ruler with the title, 


Baladitya.” } 

Other considerations apart, we feel thata close perusal 
of Yuan Chwang’s account jtself makes it abundantly clear 
that the same Baladitya who was defeated by Toramaaa, later 
defeated and imprisoned his son and successor, Mibirakula, 
He says that the Baladitya-raja “refused to pay tribute” to 
Mihirakula, whereupon the latter pounced upon him furiously 
but was defeated and imprisoned and was obliged to remark 
that “the subject and the master have changed places.” This 
remark, as it stands, gives us a definite clue to the identification 
of this Baladitya-raja and leaves no room for doubt that the 
same person who was his vassal, was now, by turn of events, 
his victor and master. Had it been some other Baladitya, this 
remark would never have come from Mihirakula who was 
mortally distressed at his tragic discomfiture by one who was 
only the other day his subordinate and tributary. Moreover, 
in view of the great significance of this episode we can not 
postulate the existence of a ‘Baladitya’ who finds no place in 
the imperial Gupta lineage and is almost an obscure figure and 
has no seals or epigraphs or coins to his credit. The ident 
fication with Bhanugupta is absurd for we do not know whut 
happened to him after his defeat in the battle of Eran. What- 
ever the fact, he was certainly not holding the throne of 
Magadha during this period, In view of this, we believe that 
the Baladitya of Yuan Chwang was no other than -Narasirmha- 
gupta Baladitya who played both the vanquished and victor 
during this critical phase of struzgle with Toramana and 
Mihirakula, the father and the son, 

Coming to the conquest of Magadha by Toramana we 
find that it was probably a comparatively easy affair, Nara- 
sunhagupta nodoubt offered resistance but it was too feeble 
to arrest his onward march. He was defeated and forced to 
accept his vassalage. The episode took place immediately 


aiter the conquest of Malwa, inc. SLI-12 A.D. Besides arms 


1, DKA. pp. 80-92 fa. 8 
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Toramaga also seems to have resorted to the master stroke of 
divide and rule policy. The internal dissensions in the royal 
family and rebellious tendencies of feudatories were naturally 
encouraged and exploited by him like shrewd statesman to 
facilitate his smooth run and to consolidate his power and 
influence in this newly conquered territory without muh 
bloodshed and violence.! 


In the Mafjusrimnlakalpa we have an interesting passage 
which says: “One Pakarakhya or Prakirakhya, who was of 
refactory nature and whose conduct was throughout rebellious, 
had been imprisoned by Gopar4ja ( probably the generalissimo 
of the empire who had fought against Toramana and was 
subsequently killed in the battle ), and for seventeen years 
continuously languished behind prison-bars. Now, in the 
hurly-burly of the Hina invasion he was somehow released at 
Bhagavatapura, and incognito of a trader, he entered Tirtha 
with a merchant in the dead of night. As the next day dawned 
he was apprehended and Toramana, with great perspicactty, 
returned him to Nandupura ( Pataliputra ), and enthroned him 
as king of Magadha at Kasi ( Banaras ).” * 

The fullname of the Gupta prince ‘Pra’ of the Maftjusri- 
mitlakalpa, described as son of Bhakarakhya ( probably to be 
identified with Narasimhagupta ), a descendant of Samudra- 
gupta, has rightly been restored by Jayaswal as Prakataditya ? 
who, when a boy, was imprisoned by Gopa, possibly with the 
connivance of Narasimhagupta himself or his chief queen, 
Sumitradevi. We have also an inscription of Prakataditya, 


1, 8S. Chattopidhysya, op. eit. pp. 186-87. 

2, THI, p. 61: 
“seq Qa: THITIRA: SRT Aq aera: 
aa agi sa oa aaraerafafsor 
Maa sar wet yalsat was 
aa’ a afta: meahhay = aera: 
ut sfietker usa a ngfha: 
aaaat aar usa anata a Rage? 

3, JHE, p. 73. 
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known as the Saranatha inscription, ! which uae 
light on his lineage. He is said to have belonged 0 o marnily 
ce hich nrpati (king ) Baladitya was born, and a ataditya 
hea ete son of another Paladiya by his wife Eee 
Thus, it may be suggested that Prakagaduya ( which seems to 
be an aditya title assumed by }.im as in the case of other Hada 
rulers, eg., Kramaditya, Vikramaditya, Mahendraditya, Pra a 
éaditya and Baladitya etc. ) was probably Snes son 2h 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya by his aaceH Dhavala, 2 and wis 
reduced to hard straits because of the intrigues of the chief 
queen who wanted to secure the interest of Het owe son for 
suecession to the Gupta throne, though it is Impossible to be 
Sasitive about one or the other possibilities in the present state 
of our knowledge. 4 


But, there is no doubt that Toramfna had a strong hand 
in encouraging the different scions of the imperial family to 
embark on a career of adventurism and carve out independent 
principalities. Jt was in pursuance of this policy that Tora- 
mana encouraged Vainyagupta against Narasivhagupta to 
become the ruler of the Basiern provinces of the Gupta empire 
( Gauda ) and further installed Prakataditya as king of Magadha 
at Kast, * while inciting Krsnagupta or his successor to gain 


Tl. GIL, sii, No, 29, p. 284, 
DKM, p. 93 ff. 


ir} 


3. According to some scholars, che Bhakurakhya of the Maijuiri- 
midakalpa is to be identihed with Bhinugupta, and Gopa with king Gopa- 
candra who helped Narasipbagupta against Vainyagupta, and after 
the overthrow of the ‘altcr, made himself master of western and castern 
Hengal, Put these suggestions are not convincing in view of the 


flimsy and doubtful nature of the epigraphic and numismatic evidences, 


and it ie difficult to be positive about 
heations of the tater Guptas in our present state of knowledge, For 


details see DKA., p94 fo. 1,2 & 4; EHI, p. 201; Chattopadhyaya, 
op. cit., p. 183 ff; VGA, p. 190 ff; PHAT., p. 503 ff, 


4. The Stranatha inscription further 


the chronological order and identi> 


shows that besides Magadha, 


Kasi and Madhyadeda were also under him and he was crowned at Kit. 
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some influence in Magadha proper, probably to offset the 
rebellious activities of Narasimhagupta who, despite his crushing 
defeat and subjugation, had not yet reconciled to his humitia- 
ting status and had continued sneaking hastility towards his 
conqueror. ToramSna was too quick to grasp the deteriorating 
situation which, if allowed to develop further, would have 
dangerously effected his authority and prestige in Magadha. 
He was, therefore, determined to wreck vengeance on his 
Magadha vassal by completely shattering his power and status 
and compelling him to go into wilderness. As a result of 
this new move on his part Narasimhagupta had to flee from 
Magadha and live in exile for some years, i.e., till the death 
of Toramana in c.515 A.D. It was in these unfortunate 
days that some of his baser coins belonging to class II type 
were issued. 


The distribution of political patronage by Toram&na un- 
mistakably points to his great influence in practically the 
whole of north-eastern India whose kings now sought his 
help and patronage to stabilise their status in their newly 
acquired principalities. The discomfiture of the Gupta monarch 
had nodoubt tremendously augmented his authority and made 
him the real arbiter of the destiny of many a king in this part 
of the country. It was probably a part of this diplomacy that 
he accepted Harivarman or Harigupta, a scion of the Gupta 
family turned a Jaina monk, as his preceptor in order to win 
over the sympathy of the followers of this sect in Magadha as 
we learn from the Kuvalayamala. He also showed toleration 
towards other religious sects by distributing patronage, obvi- 
ously for political expediency, which greatly increased his 
influence and popularity with the general mass who accepted 
him as their master and benefactor, and turned away from 
their erstwhile masters whose mutual feuds and bickerings 
had shaken their confidence, producing demoralising effect 
throughout the empire. 


The above survey shows that Toramana was a great con- 
queror, greater than Alexander and Menander in many res- 
pects. By his policy of conquest and aggrandisement he 

9H. 
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conquered practically the whole of northern India and a good 
portion of Eastern India and made it possible for the Hinas 
to dominate the political scene for about a quarter of a century. 
His invasion and subsequent conquest of Magadha was an 
event of profound importance in the history of northern India 
as it changed the course of contemporary history and let loose 
the forces of disintegration dealing a fatal blow to the prestige 
of the Gupta empire by directly as well as indirectly encourag- 
ing centrifugal tendencies all around to assert themselves with 
success. Even the Maitrakas of Valabhy after Drona Sithha, 
who had been foyalto the Gupta rulers all through the years 
of stress and strain, assumed more high sounding titles like 
mahastmanta, mahapratihara, mahadandanayaka and mahakarta- 
krtika,* suggesting definite improvement in their status and 
the further loosening of the tie with the imperial dynasty. 


Bot, unfortunately for the Hinas, Toramana could not 
survive long after his victorious march to Gauda and Magadha. 
He died immediately after this event. From the Maiijusri- 
m@lakalpa we learn that the powerful S$adra king, Toramana, 
after the installation of Prekataditya in Kast, fell ill suddenly 
and expired. In his last moment he summoned his son, Graha 
(Mihirakula) to his bedside and crowned him as his successor 
inc, 515 A.D, 


A great conqueror, Toramana wag undisputedly a very 
wise ruler and shrewd statesman who had revived the Jost 
fortunes of the Hinas, built upa vast empire from Central 
Asia to P&taliputra through his prowess, foresight, cool- 
mindedness, diplomacy and conciliatory attitude. He made 
no change in the existing administrative pattern and disturbed 
none unnecessarily. He enticed officers like Dhanyavisnu 
and left intact not Only the old system of provincial adminis- 
tration but also the ancient official families. This foresight 
on his part naturally facilitated his smooth run in his newly 
conquered territories without causing bitterness among the 


ruling families of the day. His conquest of a considerable 


7. FBBRAS. (N.S. ),i, p. 16; HQ, iv, p. 462, 
2. THI, pp. 64-65, 
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portion of India within a short time was rather phenomenal, 
having few paraliels in the history of the world. It 
wasa wonderful feat which even Afoka and Samudragupta 
would have just envied. He remained tolerant in religious 
and other matters and stabilised his administration, issued 
coins and accelerated the pace of the disintegration of the 
Gupta empire. All that was now left of the empire was a 
carcass which was soon devoured by political vultures who 
are always on the look-out to avail of such opportunities. 
Toramina retired but the glories of the Guptas never returned, 
and the following century saw their final exit from the stage 
of history. The political stability of the country was shattered 
beyond repair and from 550 A.D. onward Indian history 
loses a common string of national and common life. True, 
the Hnas also quit the political scene by this time, but the 
old life refused to return. 





CHAPTER V 
THE THIRD PHASE 


MIHIRAKULA 


Mihirakula (c. 515-550 A.D.), aptly described as the 
“Attila of India” and ‘“‘a veritable god of destruction” } suc- 
ceeded his great father in c, 515 A.D. as is clear from his 
Gwalior inscription, 2 engraved in his fifteenth regnal year. 
Although an indomitable warrior, he lacked all those great 
qualities that make a great conqueror an ideal ruler. A born 
tyrant and blood-thirsty despot, he, by his policy of ruthless 
persecution and barbarous atrocities, destroyed the very edifice 
on which his father had built up the vast empire. Cruel and 
vindictive, he continually abode with his troops and spared 
none that came in his way. His was a reign of terror in which 
there was no place for mercy and justice, no consideration for 
humanitarianism. He trusted none but his sword and under- 
stood nothing but the language of violence and force. In 
other words, he imbibed all the ferocious traits of his race 
and caused the precipitous fall of the new Hina empire 
much sooner than expected by his inordinate pride and wreck- 
Jess adventures. It was an irony of fate that he fell a prisoner 
into the hands of those who had meekly submitted to his 
father. History has perhaps a few parallels to record, 

Mihirakula established his capital at Sakala (modern 
Sialkot in the Punjab) which was once the headquarters of 
the Indo-Greek snonarchs. At the time of his accession to 
the throne the Hiina kingdom extended from Balkh to central 
and nothern India atleast up to Kaugambi. 3 





1. Kalhana, Rijatarangin?, i, 306-07, 
2. 
p. B2, 


3. According to Chavannes, his kingdom extended from Balkh to 


Cc : . 
cniral India only ( op. eit., pp, 223-25, 235 n ) which is not correct as 
we have shown above, 


Sircar, op, cit. p. 400 fF; Fleet, 7A, xv, p- 262; Stein, J4, 1905, 
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His real name was ‘Mihiragula’, which is also found on 
his Standing king type and Sassanian bust type coins as well as 
in his inscriptions from central Afghanistan, meaning sun-flower, 
whereas ‘Mihirakula’ means the Solar race. The term, mifrkul, 
which is used in the sense of a certain kind of cotton-cloth, actu- 
ally does occur in the Ain-i-Akbari.' This name was later on 
Sanskritised into ‘Mihirakula’ which is also mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang, 2 and the author of the Rajatarangini 3 as well as in 
the inscriptions of the period, 

Fleet believed that the prefix Sriis always coupled with 
the kulaform of the name, and the prefix sahi with the gula 
form, But, from his copper coins it is clear that fri is 
found associated with both forms of the mame. The Sanskrit 
verb jayatu is coupled with the name Mihirakula on the silver 
coins. Smith suggests that probably the variation in spelling 
was regarded at the time as trival, though the gula form may be 
older than the kula form producing a legitimate Sanskrit com- 
pound, meaning ‘the solar race’ which is, of course, not 
suitable for the personal name. The wheel, or sun, the cres- 
cent moon and the trident are all found on the Gupta coins. * 


Mihirakula is further identified with Gollas, the king of 
the White Hiinas in India mentioned by Kosmos Indikopleustes 
(A, D. 522-530)° and with the unnamed Ephthalite king 
of Gandhbfra visited by the Chinese envoy Sung-Yun in A, D. 
§20.® Smith identifies him with a person called Hunimanta; 
king of Persia, and ruler of Lahore and Multan, as stated by 
Taranatha, the Buddhist historian.’ This identification seems 
probable as Mihirakula was king of Lahore and Multan 





3}. Blochmann’s Trans., vol. i, pp. 85, 617, 

2. 8. Beal, Records of the Western World, i, p. 167 ff 

3. i, 306-07, 

4, JASB, 1894, p. 207 fn, 4. 

5. Topographia Christiana of Kosmos, quoted A. Stein, JA, xxxiv 
{1905 ), pp. 80-81, 

6. S. Heal, op, cit., i, p. Ixxiv 3; Chavannes. ‘Voyage de Sung- 
Yun’ in BEFEO, 1903 ( trans. ), p. 38 £ ( of reprint ). 

7. Smith, JASB, 1894, p. 187. 
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during this period but the statement of Tarandtha that he was 
king of Persia as well, is obviously incorrect and wide the 
mark, The reason for this inaccuracy and misstatement in 
Taranatha's account is due to the fact that he wrote the history 
of the period based mostly on hearsay and legends, having 
sometimes no relation to historical facts. Moreover, the 
Kalkiraja of the Jaina authors is no other than Mihirakula, 
‘the tyrant Hina monarch,’ ! 


Coming to the question of the regnal year of Mihirakula 
we find that itis as controversial as the personality of the 
monarch himself. Like Toramana we have his only inscription 
in India proper—the Gwalior inscription which gives his 
regnal year as 15. We believe that the Gwalior inscription 
should be dated A. D. 530as he succeeded his father in c. 
515 A. D. This date is certainly approximately correct, 7 
and convincingly corresponds to the reckoning of the White 
Hina era, said to have commenced in A. D. 448, Pathak 
however, places his fifteenth regnal year in A. D. 517, 3 basing 
his arguments onthe authority of the Jaina literature. We 
know that the accounts of Mihirakula’s cruel deeds have been 
preserved to us in Jaina, Buddhist and Brahmanical literature, 
According tothe Jaina authorities, he was born onthe first 
of the bright half of the month, Kart ika in Saka 394 expired, 
the cyclic year being a Magha-Samvatsara, corresponding to 
A. D. 472 and he died at the age of 70 in Saka 464 0r A.D. 
542. Jinasena assigns to him a period of 42 years * while, 


1, KB, Pathak, “New light on Gupta Era and Mihirakula” in 
Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p. 195 fF ; Smith, 7.45B, 1804, p. 207 fn. 3 & 4, 

2, Fleet, JA, xv, p. 252; Stein, 1A, 1905, p. 82. 
3. For detailed discussion see K. B, Pathak, op, eit., pp. 214-17, 
4. Harivemsa, chap. 60 : 

“Tarat 4 TaeTy | 

warae asefft arefatearear |” 

“aanitatad: afer cat | 

aatsfaiad) tar eafegrafed: 0” 

“aatnt qaadf een Sareea | 

gterrt ae? aacrrenisrat 1” 
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according to Gunabhadra and Nemicandra he ruled for 40 
years only. ? 

On this analogy Pathak suggests that deducting 42 or 40 
years from A. D. 542 (the year of Mihirakula’s death on the 
authority of the Jaina scholars ) we get A. D. 500 or A.D. 
502, and accepting A. D, 502 as the initial year of Mihirakula’s 
reign his fifteenth regnal year “must be” A. D. 5172 ( Gwalior 
inscription ), while his father Toramdna’s first year may safely 
be taken to be A. D. 500, coming after Gupta Satnvat 180 or 
A. D, 499, the latest date for Budhagupta. And, “the figure 
52 found on Toramana’s silver coins corresponds to A. D. 500, 
the initial year of his reign. If calculated backwards, the 
figure 52 brings usto A.D. 448 whichis thus the exact date 
of the foundation of the Hina empire in the Oxus basin.” % 
Mihirakula has been mentioned by yet another Jaina writer 
Somadeva Stri* ( 10th century A. D.), a contemporary of 
the Rastrakiita king Krsaqaraja 1U, but he gives neither the date 

1, Gunabhadra’s Uttara Purdna, chap. 76 : 

“aqqdaat: weet Tondfarayas: | 

seat waa at aaa 288 1 
aarat aah semy: calfay 
wenktaram csafaPreararafta:” 11 830 11 

( This is just @ prophecy put into the mouth of Gautama-Ganadhara ), 

Nemicandra’s Trilokasara : 
“qm Bomy som NTE gs aly azfiho gexh | 
art «at Rent aanafaaaea amas i evo 1) 
a sononftagt aod acta was | 
aea coat Refs gost a afta cee tt 
wart & ae fom sof Saran 
Prosnqoqr fRomatst  seaoufifrqai u cv2 11 
( Extract from a palm-leaf MS., p. 32, quoted K. B, Pathak, op. cit, 
p. 221), 

2. K. B. Pathak, op. cit., p. 217. 

3. Ibid., p. 217, 

4.  Nitiotkyamyta ( Bomb, edn., p. 79 ) : “arameattsatfiat at afueea- 
woeefees ofa (Pr) deBai 1 cae fe Pie gouflaia: qwagearfafa: 

a say 0” 
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of his birth nor the year of his death, as his predecessors have 
done. He further refers to a tradition which says that a Hiina 
king ( obviously Mihirakula ) had conquered Citraktta which 
isto be identified with the famous Citrakiita, situated on the 
bank of the MandakinY river, a revered place of pilgrimage of 
the Hindus. ! 


The reconstruction of Mihirakula’s date by Pathak is 
indeed refreshing and interesting but it suffers from two obvious 
contradictions, First, none of the Jaina authors on whose 
statement so much reliance has been placed, belonged to the 
period in which Mihirakula flourished. Jinasena composed 
the particular passage of his work under review in Saka 705 
( =A. D. 783) and died about Saka 760, the latest date assig- 
ned to his unfinished work.” Gunabhadra, his pupil, com- 
pleted the unfinished work (the Adipurina ) of his master only 
a few years later, ® and then undertook to write his own portion 
of the Mahapurtma. \t is obvious, therefore, that he wrote 
shortly after Saka 760 (838 A.D.) in the fatter half of the 
ninth century A. D. 


Nemicandra, the author of Trilokesara, flourished during 
the time of Camundaraja (978 A.D.) whom we know from 
the concluding prasasti of his Gomatasara, karmakayda ( ninth 
chapter ). This Camundaraja was the minister of king Riac- 
amalladeva IV of the Gahga dynaty which was reigning 
in 977 A. D.? In other words, Nemicandra flourished in 


1, Itis also suggested that this Citrakttta is to be identifed with 
Chittor in Rayputana (RK. K. Choudhary, op, cit, p. 118 fn, 37) 
which is not convincing for any reference to Citrakita in our ancient 
literature is obviously to the centuries old famuus place of pilgrimage on 
the bank of the Mandikinf in Central india ( Cf. Bhandarkar Com, Vol. 
p. 216 )- 

2, JA, vol. xv, p. 143, 


3. K.B. Pathak, “Bhartrhari and Kumfrila” in JBBRAS, vol 
xviii, p, 213, 


4. Cf, Sravana Relgola inscriptions (ed. Rice ), Intro, p, 34; 
Pathak, Bhandarkar Com. Vel, p: 197 ff, 
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the later part of the tenth century A.D. Thus, all these Jaina 
writers flourished during the ninth and tenth centuries, i.e., 
about three to four hundred years after the death of Mihira- 
kula or the Kalkiraja. Naturally, therefore, their account is 
based on hearsay and traditions rather than on solid facts of 
history. The Brdhmanical and Buddhist works are almost 
silent about his time and the Jaina works, prejudiced as they 
are, appear to paint only the dark side of the picture as it 
were with a vengeance. It is, therefore, risky to place absolute 
Teliance on their statements. 


The dates of Mihirakula’s birth and death seem to be 
approximately correct but the duration of his reign-period as 
given by Jaina authors is not convincing for we know that he 
Tuled fora comparatively longer period and his reign-period 
ended about 544-550 A.D. The fact is that he was defeated 
by Yagodharman about A, D. 535, and was driven out of 
central India and compelled to retire to Kashmir and the 
neighbouring regions where he kept on fighting bloody wars 
for a long time. Pathak, following Drouin, Smith and others, 
has rightly suggested that the White Hina era commenced in 
448 A.D. and that the first regnal year of Toramana falls in 
A. D. 500. As shown above the coins of Toramana give three 
different dates—52 and 54 and also 58 on one of the coins of 
Isdnavarman in the same era? which give A. D. 509 and 502 
and A. D, 506 for Toramana and [ganavarman respectively. 


The coins of Mihirakula were issued only when he succeeded 
his father. The Mefjusrimttlakalpa cleary says that Toramana 
died after his famous victory in the battle of the Eran 
which was fought in 510 A.D. In view of these and other 
positive evidences we fail to understand how could Toramana’s 
first regnal vear, i.e, A.D. 500 and Mihirakula’s first year 
ie, A. D. 502 (according to Pathak) be reconciled to give 
accurate date of the latter, because they are contradictory and 
fallacious, Toramadna died in 515 A, D., taking A. D. 500 to 
be his first regnal year which is convincingly proved, when 


1, V.A, Smith, “The Indian Colnage of the Ephthalite or White 
Hanas and the Gupta silver coins” in ASB, 1804, pp. 188-94, 
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he was succeeded by Mihirakula and the latter’s fifteenth regnat 
year, as given inthe Gwalior inscription, comes to c. A. D, 
530, taking c. 515A. D.to be the year of his succession to 
the Hina throne. This was the very period during which 
Kosmos Indikopleustes found northern India under White 
Hiina domination. We can, therefore, conclude with certainty 
that Mihirakula is identical with the Hina king of Kosmos. 
The inscription at Gwalior, which mentions Mihirakula as 
being overlord of the kingdom, was, in all probability, executed 
either in 530 A. D. ora year or two previously.’ Any other 
possibility in the present state of our knowledge is completely 
ruled out as it goes against established facts of contemporary 
history. It was a few years after the installation of the Gwalior 
inscription that Mihirakula was first defeated by Narasimha- 
gupta Baladitya and then by YasSodharman when he fully fost 
contro! of his northern and north-western kingdoms and 
retired to Kashmir to spend the last days of his tragic career 
in agony and frustration. 


WARS AND CONQUESTS 


“The disposition of this king was cruel and vindictive and 
he practised the most barbarous atrocities...... Entirely self- 
reliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with the 
country of Ki-pin ( Kashmir )...... and his troops had been 
engaged in it for three years, This king has 700 war-elephants .. 
The king continually abode with his troops onthe frontier 
and never returned to his kingdom, in consequence of which 
the old men had to labour and the common people were 
oppressed,” 2 

—From Sung-Yun’s account. 

The above description given by a contemporary Chinese 
traveller (520 A. D. ) aptly portrays the man.and conqueror 
that Mihirakula was. He had inherited the fighting skill of 
his father and the ferocious traits of his race that rightly place 
him in the hierarchy of great generals turned unscruplous 
tyrants. He was born and brought up inthe midst of wars 


1, A. Stein, op- eit., p. 82 Ff, 
2, Chavannes, BEFEO, 1908; Beal, Records, vol, 3, p. lxxiv ff, 
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and had seen and enjoyed its horrors with the countenance of 
a philosopher. Violence as such flowed through his veins and 
tyranny boomed in his heart. A most dreaded and hated 
general, he way the talk of ordinary soldiers, kings and chief- 
tains as well as the commonfolk. But, as a soldier he ultimately 
proved a failure, as a ruler a greater failure and as a statesman 
a still greater failure. His greatest tragedy was that the Hina 
revival in India which began with his great father, almost 
ended with his death. His name means “Sun-flower” but 
never was an unlucky general and monarch more miscalled. 


Fortunately for us we have a number of records relating to 
his wars and conquests, varied in mature and diverse in 
character. These speak of his stormy career as a general, of his 
many ups and downs as an administrator and of his gloomy 
end as a monarch. They further highlight his ferocious 
temper and insatiable lust for depradations and bloodsheds 
and his desperate struggle for bare existence towards the end 
of his life inspite of the fact that he had inherited a vast empire 
from his father. Indeed, he presents the sad spectacle ofa 
monarch who hastened his untimely fall through his own 
precipitous actions and foolish policy, 


We have the following accounts which throw light on his 
activities : 

(i) The epigraphic records are few in number, though 
they are of great importance. The Gwalior inscription of the 
year 15 is sofar the only inscription found in India proper 
and there are two small undated inscriptions from Uruzgan in 
central Afghanistan. Palaeographically they may be assigned 
c. 500-515 A.D. Besides these, he also finds prominent 
mention in the Mandasor stone-pillar inscription of Yasodhar- 
man in which the latter claims to have inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the former. 


(ii ) We have both silver and copper coins of Mihirakula. 
His silver coins are exceedingly rare and include only the 
Sassanian bust type whereas his copper coins are copious 
and are known in several sizes and types, i.e., the Horseman 
type, the Standing king type and the Sassanian bust type. 
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The coins of Toramana and Mihirakula are not certainly 
known in gold, though “‘it is probable that many of the rude 
imitations of the Gupta gold Archer coins are of White Hina 
origin.” } The silver coins follow Persian and Parthian models ; 
the copper pieces are mainly Indian; and the gold (if any 
gold coins are Htina issues) copy the Gupta coinage which 
may be concisely characterized as Indo-Roman. » These coins 
have been found in large numbers in Kashmir, the Punjab, 
the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi, Rajputana and a portion 
of Central India. Recently nine copper coins ( six of Tora- 
mana and three of Mihirakula ) have been collected from 
Sanghol in the Eastern Punjxb, which is an ancient historical 
site. 4 


(iii } Tne account of Sung-Yun, the Chinese traveller who 
visited Gandhara in 520 A. D. is very important as it gives a 
vivid description of the activities of this monarch in Gandhara 
and adjoining tracts, The account is in Chinese and some 
brief details are furnished to us by the Chinese sources. * 
Moreover, portions of this account survive in the quotations 
of the later writers, and his acceunt of Oddiydna and Gandhara 
has been translated by Chavannes ® and others. © From these 
uccounts we have some very important information supporting 
and corroborating other evidences from different sources. 


(iv) The most trustworthy piece of information previously 
available was perhaps furnished by a passage in the Topogra- 
phia Christiana of Kosmos, an Alexandrian merchant who 
visited the western ports of India in about 530 A.D. and by 
his journey won the appellation of Indikopleustes. The notice 
of this curious old author, who later became 4 monk, is 
upportant as it tells us that in his time the White Hinas were 


» V. A. Smith, op, eft. pp. 187-88, 
Ibid, p. 188 fn. 2. 


» JNSI, 1962, pp. 41-44, 


3 
4. Bagchi, India and China, p. 74, 
5, BEFEO, 1903, 


6. S, Beal, ep. eit. vol, i, p. lxxix ff, etc, 
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in possession of the north of India. Their king was called 
Gollas “who marched to war with two thousand elephants 
and numberless cavalry.” His word was law to ‘the whole of 
India’ and he levied tribute on distant lands. ? Kosmos’ Hina 
king has now been identified with the ruler known to us as 
Mihirakula in Indian tradition. The account enables us to form 
a clear idea of the important part played by the White Hdnas 
in India. We owe this result to recently discovered Indian 
inscriptions which have now made it possible to fix with cer- 
tainty the time and nationality of Mihirakula. 


(v)The fullest account of Mihirakula, so far, is supplied 
to us by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang who visited the 
Buddhist sanctuaries of India during the second quarter of 
the seventh century. In the record of his travels, the Si-yu-ki, 
he has left us a rich store-house of important information on 
Indian history and antiquities. His Jengthy story about 
Mihirakula, though founded on popular tradition of Buddhist 
complexion, gives us the following main points ? : 


(a) Mihirokula fived ‘some centuries” before the rise of 
Yuan Chwang and had his capital at Sakala, the modern Sial- 
kot, and was Jord of a considerable portion of India. 


(b) When Baldditya-raja, king of Magadha, “heard of the 
cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihirakula, he strictly 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute. 
This infuriated him so much that he left the charge of his 
kingdom to his younger brother and marched against Baladitya 
but was thoroughly defeated and taken prisoner. He was, 
however, released later at the intervention of B&aladitya’s 
mother. 


(c) Inthe meantime his brother, taking advantage of his 
ubsence and discomfiture, had usurped the throne which com- 
pelled him to seek asylum in Kashmir. Sometime after 


1. A Stein, op. ¢i., pp. 80-81, 
2, Si-yueki or Memories sur les Contre’es Oceidentales, trans, Stan, 
Julien, i, p. 190 ff. 
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he killed his host, the king of Kashmir, and “placed himself 
on the throne.” 


(d)He then killed the king of Gandhara, overthrew the 
Sifipas and destroyed the samgharamas, “altogether one thou- 
sand six hundred foundations” and had nine hundred thousand 
men slain or sold in to slavery on the banks of the Indus, 


(¢) He died within a year amid various manifestations of 
the divine wrath. 


(vi) The Padataditakam of Syamalika, a Sanskrit work 
composed in Gupta times, also gives some interesting infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the Hiinas under Mihirakula 
in Pataliputra and the adjoining tracts. The description shows 
that the Hinas had struck terror into the hearts of ordinary 
citizens who became afraid at the very sight of a man, simply 
dressed in the Hiina garments. It further gives us an idea 
of their usual ornaments and dress! as well as their social 
customs, 


( vii) The Aryamanjusrimulakalpa also furnishes us with a 
vivid description of the activities of Mihirakula, called maka. 
rakhya, Wt speaks of his eastern campaigns and of his brave, 
warlike and ferocious nature and his insatiable ambitions as 
well as idiosyncracies bordering on Junacy. 7 


{ viii) The Jaina sources also throw some interesting light 
on the date and activities of Mihirakula who is said to have 
persecuted the Jaina community of Nirgranthas. There are 
four important passages in Jaina literature, The first passage 3 
is one in which Jinasena (latter half of the ninth century ) 
Says that he wrote in Saka 705. Inthe second passage * he 
says that the Guptas reigned 231 years and were succeeded 
by Kalktraja who reigned 42 years and his successor was 


1, Padataditakam in Catusbhani, ed. V.S, Agrawal and Moticandra. 


2. Aryomalijusrimulakalpa : “lat azar a a trang Palga:” 
(187). 


3, IA, XV, p. 108, 
4. Ibid, 
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Ajitafijaya. In the third passage ® Jinasena’s pupil Guna- 
bhadra (898 A. D.) says that Kalkiraja was the father and 
predecessor of Ajitafijaya, that he was a great tyrant who 
oppressed the world and persecuted the Nirgranthas and that 
he reigned 40 years and died at the age of 70, He also gives 
the date of his birth. The fourth passage ® which is an 
illuminating commentary onthe second and third passages is 
found in the Trilokasara in which the author, Nemicandra 
(978 A.D.) reproduces these details of the story of Kalkiraja 
and adds that the Hina king was born when six hundred and 
five years and five months had passed by from the nirvana of 
Malavira, and that king Kalklraja was born when three 
hundred and ninety-four years and seven months had gone 
by from the rise of the Saka king, i.e., when three hundred 
and ninety-four Saka years and seven months had elapsed. 
Besides these, Somadeva, ? another Jaina author, alludes to his 
victorious march as far as Citrakita, referred to in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

But all told, the fact remains that the Jaina and Buddhist 
works always presenta prejudiced picture of Mihirakula as 
he is alleged to have oppressed the followers of both com- 
munities. Nonetheless, we have some valuable information 
in these accounts that throw refreshing light on the contem- 
porary history. 


(ix ) Inspite of its legendary details, Yuan Chwang’s story 
rests on historical foundations as we can clearly see from 
Kathana’s Rajatarangini, the Sanskrit chronicle of Kashmir. 
Here in Mihirakula figures as a potent ruler of Kashmir, though 
in a chronological order which is wholly erroneous. It 
also tells of his victorious campaigns extending over all India 
and Ceylon. Besides, of his brave and pitiless nature (com- 
parable to “the god of destruction” } we receive legendary 
details which quite tally with the descriptions of the Chinese 


&, Pathak, Bhandarker Com, Vol. pp. 185, 219-20, 
6, lid. 
7, Nitivtkyimyta, Bomb, edn. p. 78. 
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traveller and the Aryasrimafijumilakalpa, serving as an important 
corroborative source of his history. 


(x) And, finally, the recent discovery of a seal of Mihira~ 
kula from Kauégambt,' like that of his father Toramana, supports 
Yuan Chwang’s account and confirms his military conquest 
and domination of the areas up to Kausdmbt in northern India. 


These accounts are quite incoherent and diverse in nature 
ranging from the first half of the sixth century to the middle 
of the tenth century A.D. Some of these are eye-witness 
accounts while others are often based on hearsay and tradi- 
tions. In some of these, personal and religious prejudices 
find full play colouring the vision of the narrators and 
thus making it impossible for the readers to place their full 
reliance upon their narratives. The accounts, though con- 
temporary, are not objective and sharply conflict with epigra- 
phic and numismatic evidences which are otherwise unimpeach- 
able. for instance, the accounts of the Chinese travellers 
depict him asa ruthless persecutor of the Buddhists and wor- 
shipper of demons whereas his coins and_ inscription 
definitely point to the contrary and leave no doubt that he 
was a great devotee of Lord Siva. Though these discrepancies 
are there, however, we get by the process of elimination and 
co-relation, a clear picture of his wars and conquests which 
mark him out asa man of destiny who rode roughshod over 
the high tide of victories and defeats and ultimately fell a 
tragic victim to his own ruthless manners and mad adventures. 


THE REIGN OF TERROR 


Mihirakula’s accession to the Hina throne was quite smooth: 
and uneventful. The Aryasrimafjumilakalpa informs us that 
Toramana suddenly fell ill at Kast, called his son to his bedside, 
crowned him as his successor and expired. Mihirakula was 


1. The information is given by S. Chattoptdhyzya in his Early 
History of North India, p. 197, but we bave no such reference to his seal 
in the Exsaoations at Kaufambi ( 1967-59 ) by G. R, Sharma who, how-~ 
ever, gives detailed description Of the two seals of Toramina, 
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probably in charge of the administration of the north-western 

and central provinces of the Hiina kingdom when his father 

was busy with the conquest and consolidation of the northern 

and north-eastern territories. Providence suddenly called upon 

him to undertake the responsibilities of a vast empire—vaster- 
than any that ever a Hina king was req:ired to administer in 
the past. Young and rash, he was temperamentally unsuited 
to the enormous task and failed to rise to the occasion. He 
was fortunate to have inherited a peaceful empire through 
the genius of his father, but by his unwise policy and wreckless. 
actions he transformed it in to a veritable ferment, giving rise 
to chaos and disorder all around. In order to suppress the 
rebellious activities of the insurgent chiefs he chased them: 
ceaselessly like a mad general and subjected the innocent 
subjects to terrible persecutions, but with no substantial gain. 
On the other hand, he lost the peace of his empire as well as 
that of his mind resulting in the slow but steady decline in the. 
fortunes of the Hina empire. 


The epigraphic and numismatic evidences emphatically: 
confirm his hold over Afghanistan, Gandhara, Kashmir, Punjab,. 
Sind, Rajputana and areas up to Central India. We have 
so far only his three inscriptions—two from Uruzgan in Central. 
Afghanistan and one from Gwalior in Central India. Of 
these the former two! are earlier and the latter 2 much later. 
The Uruzgan inscriptions are dated c. 500-515 A. D. and 
confirm the occupation of Zabulistan by the Hinas under 
Toramina and Mihirakula. They were probably engraved 
when Mihirakula was governor of these provinces while his 
father, the monarch, was busy with his Indian conquests. 
They are in Hephthalite script and the second appears to be 
identical with the first but for the omission of certain letters. 
The reading and interpretation of these inscriptions are as 
follows : 


1. Cf “The Inscriptions of Uruzgan” by A. D. H. Bivar in JRAS» 
1954, p. 112 f, 


2. Cf “The Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula” by R. L. 
Mitra, FASB. xxxi, p. 301 3; Fleet, C//. ili, p. 162 ff; Bhandarkar, 
List, No. 2109; Sircar, Select Inseriptions, i, p. 400 ff. 
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Bo(g)o Ssaho Zovolovo Mihroziki (the divine and glorious 
king of Zabul, Mihira (kula) ). 


The presence of these inscriptions as well asan Arabic 
inscription on tracks which converge in the plain of Uruzgan 
indicates that the region was important in the kingdom of 
Zabul. Itis true, there are no considerable ancient buildings 
in the plain of Uruzgan, but the place may easily have been 
‘the site of the royal camp which must have been the head- 
quarters of the nomadic Hephthalites. The purpose of the 
inscriptions would have been to inform the travellers proceed- 
‘ing along these tracks of the name of the ruler at whose 
‘camp they would shortly arrive. It is possible that many 
‘more similar inscriptions exist near the many other caravan 
‘routes which meet at Uruzgan. ! 


After a long gap we have a third inscription—the Gwalior 
inscription ofMihirakula inscribed in the fifteenth regnal year 
(A. D. 530). It was found built into the wall inthe porch 
of a temple of the sun, in fortress at Gwalior. He is described 
‘as being the sonof Toramina, “a ruler of great merit” and 
“of him, the fame of whose family risen high, the son ( is ) he, 
of unequal prowess, the lord of the earth, who is renowned 
under the name of Mihirakula (anu) who (himself ) un- 
‘broken, (broken the power of ) Pagupati’’? (or, “who was 
unbroken in the matter of worshipping” the God Pagupati ). * 
These inscriptions thus confirm his unquestioned sovereignty 
Over the territories from Afghanistan to Central India in 530 
A.D. and mark the first phase of his career asa conqueror 
‘when he enjoyed supreme power and glory. 


The epigraphic evidence is supported by his numerous 
coinage found in these regions. A large number of his copper 


1, A.D. H. Bivar, op, cit. pp. 117-18, 

2, Fleet, Cil, iii, p. 163. 

3. Bhandarkar’s interpretation, D, C. Sircar does not accept his 
reading as “3.” The relevant verse reads as foilows: “eat (CATT )- 
feageatd: gat (6) gefima: of: geen: Pifgce Bread (s) wet a: 


TyatAZ......” ( op. cit., p. 401 ). 
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coins of Sassanian type found at Chiniot and Shahkot, * 
Kashmir, the eastern and western Punjab, Rajputana, Gan- 
dhara, Taxila ( Taksasild ) and other places? speak of his 
undisputed rule over a vast kingdom. Besides these, some 
small size anonymous Indo-Sassanian coins found at Bhitart 
between Ghazipur and Banaras may be ascribed to this Htina 
monarch or to his father. Some coins obtained at that place 
by Cunningham were assigned by him to the eighth or ninth 
century, ® but they appear to be earlier. * Similar coins have 
also been discovered at Indor Kherd in the Bulandshahr 
district, usually associated with ruins of the Gupta period, ° 
and a crude reminiscence of this Sassanian reverse device is 
also found as late as A.D. 900 0n the coins of Vigrahapala 
of Magadh.® Weare not very certain about the ascription 
of these coins either to Toramana or Mihirakula, but the 
seals of the two monarchs found in Kausambi excavations, 
noted earlier, seem to indirectly confirm their presence and 
circulation in these areas. It can not be doubted, however, 
that their political hold and influence extended over Kausambt, 
Banaras as far as Magadha and the adjoining tracts which is 
unmistakably vouchsafed partly by literary accounts and partly 
by archaeological evidences, 


The reign-period of Mihirakula from A. D. 515 to A.D. 
530 may be described as the period of his efflorescence, 
supreme power and glory. The edifice built by the father 
was further cemented by the conquering son who came to 
be regarded as the most dreaded monarch throughout the 
country. The mere mention of his name was enough to cause 
consternation among the Indian chiefs and potentates who 
shuddered at the very prospect of meeting the Hina monarch, 





FASB, 1894, pt. ii, p. 73 fF. 
Ibid., p. 203 ff; JNSI, 1962, p. 41 
Arsh. Rep. i, p. 97. 
Smith, ZASB, 1894, p. 102. 
Arch, Rep., xii, pp. 44, 68, 
6. Ibid., x}, pp. 175, 181, Pl. xliii; also cf, Coins"ef Mediaeval India, 
pp. 49-52, 
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for his physica} presence virtually signalled death, devastation 
and carnage. In other words, he established a reign of terror 
and mercilessly swooped down upon the erring chiefs at the 
slightest provocation. And, for fifteen years the rule of 
blood and iron had a free play and the soul of the nation was 
crushed. 

Contemporary records throw considerable light on the 
activities of this monarch as well as the state of affairs obtain- 
ing in this country during this period, We are fortunate in 
having accounts left by Sung-Yun, Kosmos Indikopleustes and 
Yuan Chwang. Of these the former two visited some parts 
of the country when Mihirakula was ruling and the latter 
came to Indiaa century after. The Chinese sources give us 
the following details regarding the visit of Sung-Yun : 

“Towards the beginning of the sixth century A, D.( A. D. 
518) an Empress of the Wei dynasty sent an official mission 
to India to offer presents to the Buddhist sanctuaries and 
bring back Buddhist texts from India. The official envoy was 
one Song-Yun...... his companions followed the southern 
route of Central Asia—Shen shen (near Lobnor ), Tso-mo 
( Chalmadana, modern Cherchen ) and Khotan...... to Kargha- 
lik, Wakhan and Chitral...... , the valleys of Yasin and Gilgit... 
and Bolar to the north-west of Kashmir. The visit of Song- 
Yun was restricted to north-west of India, especially to 
Uddiyana (the Swat Valley) and Gandhara ( Peshawar ). 
Song-Yun returned to China in A.D. 522 and compiled an 


account of his journey which is now lost.” ! 


But the portions of his account survive in the fragmentary 
quotations by Jater writers, and his account of Uddiyana or 
Oddiyana has been translated by Chavannes ? and others. ° 
The story of Gandhara is specially interesting as it is an eye- 
Witness account that portrays the various facets of the 
monarch’s chequered career. Sung-Yun entered the kingdom 
of Gandhara Guring the middle decade of the fourth month 


4 PB, C. Bagchi, India and 4 China, p. 74, 
2. BEFEO, 1908, 
3. S. Beal, Records of the Western World, vol, i, p. Ixxlv ff. 
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of the first year of Ching-kwong (A. D. 520). The country 
was formerly called the country of Ye-po-lo which was 
destroyed by the Ye-thas who set up a tegin to rule over the 
country “since which events two generations have passed.” 
The disposition of this king was cruel and vindictive and he 
practised the most barbarous atrocities, and “did not believe 
the Law of the Buddha but loved to worship demons...... 
Entirely self-reliant on his own strength, he had entered ona 
war with the country of Ki-pin (Kashmir), disputing the 
boundaries of their kingdom and his troops had already been 
engaged in it for three years.” The king had 700 war-elephants 
and he “continually abode with his troops on the frontier and 
never returned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed.” * 


Thus, from the above account we have the following in- 
formation : 


(a) The Ephthalites or the Ye-thas conquered Gandhara 
and the adjoining areas and set up a viceroy there about two 
generations before c. 520 A.D. This event naturally occurred 
either after c. 500 A. D. or a few years earlier when Toramana 
was the leader of the Hiinas in the capacity of a ftegin or viceroy. 


(b) Mihirakula was a non-Buddhist and had been waging 
wars against the kingdom of Kashmir for three years which 


continued even at the time of Sung-Yun’s visit, f.e., c. 520 
A.D, 


(c) The capital-seat of Mihirakula was Gandhara, i.e., to 
the west of the Indus. 

Kosmos, who visited western ports of India in c. 530 A. D. 
says in his Topographia Christiana that in his time the White 
Hunas were in possession of the north of India and at their 
head was king Gollas ( Mihirakula ) “who marched to war 
with two thousand elephants and numberless cavalry.” 2 His 


ee a 


1. bid, i, p. lxxiv ff; Infra, p. 113. 

2, Quoted M. A. Stein, op. cit. p, 80; also cf V.de St. Martin, 
Les Ephthalites ( Paris, 1849 ), p. 52 {f; M. Specht, “Etudes sur 1’Aise 
Centrale,” Journal Asiatique, 1883, pp. 320 ff, 355 ff. 
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word was law to the whole of India, and he levied tribute on 
distant lands, 

Kosmos further narrates a story current among the people 
which says that at one time when the Hina king was besieging 
acity situated in Central India, he was unable to take it on 
account of the moats full of water by which it was protected. 
Thereupon he made his elephants, horses and myriads of 
soldiers drink the moat dry during the protracted siege so that 
he was able to march dry-foot in to the town.! 

The main points in the account of Kosmos may be sum- 


marised as follows : 

(a) The White Hiinas under Mihirakula were in possession 
of the north of India in c. 530 A. D., ie., only ten years after 
Sung-Yun’s visit. 

(>) His word was law to the whole of India and he Jevied 
tribute on distant lands. Evidently by ‘the whole of India® 
he meant North India from which he exacted taxes. This 
shows that he was a downright tyrant who brooked no offence. 

(c)He hesieged a city in central India and ultimately 
conquered it. In other words, he held possession of central 
India~a fact which is fully supported by his Gwalior ins- 
cription. 

Yuan Chwang, however, gives usa greater detail in the 
record of his travels, the Si-yu-ki (643 A. D.). From his lengthy 
story concerning Mihirakula, founded on popular tradition 
of Buddhist complexion, we gather the following points : 

(a)A long time before the journey of Yuan Chwang 
( ‘some centuries before’ ) Mihirakula was the powerful king 
of Sakala ( now identified with Sialkot ), the ancient capital of 
the Punjab. 

(b)He reduced the neighbouring princes through his 
bravery and cleverness and inthe end he acquired supremacy 
over the “Five Indies,”’ 

(c ) His persecution of the Buddhists and other cruel acts 


1. Ibid, 
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goaded Baladitya, one of the rulers of Eastern India ( obviously 
Magadha ), into insurrection and he “strictly guarded the 
frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute.” This 
infuriated Mihirakula so much that, leaving the charge of his 
kingdom tohis brother, he atonce marched at the head of” 
a mighty host against the rebel who was compelled to retire 
into a marshy tract, but later he lured his adversary into: 
an ambuscade, defeated him and took him prisoner, The 
intervention of his mother induced Baladitya to spare the young: 
king’s life and afterwards he even set him at liberty. 


(d) After this humiliation he returned to his capital, but: 
there he found his throne usurped by his younger brother and 
was thus reduced to a wandering existence. He sought refuge 
in Kashmir and, after some time, succeeded by intrigue in 
killing the king of Kashmir and obtaining the sceptre himself. 
From his newly won dominions he then marched victoriously 
westward to the Indus. 


(e) In his westward march he killed the king of Gandhara, 
razed sixteen hundred Buddhist monasteries to the ground in 
tho,e parts and had nine hundred thousand men slain or sold 
into slavery on the banks of the Indus. 


(f) Shortly afterwards, probably within a year, he died 
amid various manifestations of the divine wrath. } 

The above accounts from three different sources give usa 
vivid picture of the man, administrator and general that 
Mihirakula was. Of these accounts, that of Yuan Chwang 
has been subjected to severe criticisms by scholars. Watters 
points out that other Chinese authorities also place Mihirakula 
long before that date. Naturally scholars have expressed grave. 
doubts on the credibility of his story relating to him. Chrono- 
logically, the account of Kalhana, too, is hardly compatible 
with the historically established narratives of Toramana and 
Mihirakula. Pannalal totally rejects the contention of the 
Chinese pilgrim about the Hiinas but Fleet, and following him, 


1, Siyurki, trans, Stan. Julien, vol. i, p. 190 ff; Beal, Records, i, 
p. 167 ff, 
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Smith and others, believe that there is some error in the Chinese 
text itself. K.B, Pathak, on the basis of some later Jaina 
texts, inscriptions and coins, rejects his version as baseless. + 
There is nodoubt that Yuan Chwang’s story is not above 
board, for he does not say any thing about Yagodharman and 
the crushing victory of Mihirakula by him. The simple fact 
is that the Buddhist bias of the pilgrim, like all sectarian 
preachers, greatly effected and distorted his general view of 
men and affairs, making such accounts sometimes exaggerated, 
and often wholly untenable. 


Thus, it is true that he wrongly places him ‘some centuries” 
before his time (he really came to India a century after ), 
but the legendary details given by him quite tally with the 
description we have in the Rajataraigini which speaks of his 
victorious campaigns extending over all India, of his being 
a potent ruler of Kashmir and of his brave but pitiless nature. 
Chronological errors apart, the Brahmanical and Buddhist 
Sources surprisingly corroborate and support each other which 
get further confirmation from numismatic and epigraphic 
sources, 


The Buddhist accounts, too, are of conflicting nature and 
there are some glaring discrepancies in the Story of Yuan 
Chwang as compared to that of Sung-Yun. According to the 
latter, Mihirakula was pre-eminently the king of Gandhdara 
(A. D, 520), while according to the former, his capital was 
at Sakala and he was the lord of practically the whole of 
north India including Magadha or “Five Indies,” which has 
been explained as comprising Surastra or the Punjab ( probably 
both the eastern and western purts of the Punjab in this case ), 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj, Mithila or Bihar, Gauda or Bengal 
and Utkala or Orissa.2 This statement of the Chinese traveller, 
based on legendary accounts, is partly correct and partly 
be Sn at ot eS 

1. IA. xi (1018 ), vil; RYatarangin?, i, pp. 289-325, 

2, Havell, Aryan Rule in India, p. 191, note 1; D.C, Sen, History 
of Bengali Language and Literature, b- 385; Smith, Early History of India 
( 3rd edn. ), p. 353; Tripathi, Hisiery of Kanauj, p. 119. 
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sexaggerated, It has been shown above that Mihirakula had 
undisputed sway over Gandhdra, the Punjab and the whole 
-of North-western frontier provinces. Besides, he also exer- 
cised his sway over the Kanauj region as the Kausambi 
seals definitely suggest: Gauda or North Bengal and Magadh 
formed vassal states of the Hiinas under his father and also 
during the early years of his reign, although towards the later 
part, these states revolted against his authority, defeated and 
humiliated him and finally broke away. Infact, Mihirakula 
Jost his authority and influence in this part ofthe country 
for ever. But, he never advanced as far as Orissa and Mithila 
as we shall see later. 


The account of Kosmos ( 530 A. D. ) throws some refresh- 
ing light on this point: “Higher up in India, that is farther 
to the north, are the White Hunas. The one called Gollas 
when going to war takes with him, it is said, no fewer than 
two thousand elephants anda great force of cavalry. He 1s 
the lord of India, and oppressing the peoole...... forces them 
to pay tribute...... The river Phison ( Indus ) separates all the 
countries of India from the country of the Huns.” } 


The above accounts make an interesting reading. Accor- 
ding to Sung-Yun, the Htina kingdom proper was confined 
to Gandhara only, ie, to the west of the Indus, while 
Yuan Chwang ( 643 A. D.) makes him lord of a considerable 
portion of India. Kosmos (530 A.D.), onthe other hand, 
strikes a reconciliating balance between the two opposite 
views and makes it clear that Mihirakula was in possession 
of north India in 530 A. D., i.e, only ten years after Sung- 
Yun’s visit,and his word was law to “the whole of India,” 
evidently north India. He also held possession of Central 
India which is mentioned by Kosmos and further supported 
by his own Gwalior inscription of c. 530 A. D. 


Thus, the real extension of the Ephthalite power was 
evidently effected after c. 520 A. D. though Mihirakula’s 
Suzerainty was nominally acknowledged by the kings of 





2. Quoted S, Chattopadbyaya, ep. sit, p. 197. 
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those provinces of which Sung-Yun seems to have had no 
knowledge atall. The Chinese sources also make it abund- 
antly clear that Sung-Yun's visit was restricted to north-west 
of India, specially to Uddiyadna (the Swat Valley) and 
Gandhara (the Peshawar region) and he returned to China 
in 522 A.D. Onthe other hand, Kosmos had an advantage 
over Sung-Yun in as much as he visited the western parts of 
India ten years after the latter's visit, when the power and 
prestige of Mihirakula was unquestionably supreme through 
out north-eastern and central India. The Betul plates of 
A.D. 518 refer to the Gupta rule which suggests that by this 
time atleast the Gupia paramountcy was accepted in the area 
and as such the conquest of Mihirakula would have taken 
place only after this date. 

Yuan Chwang visited India a century after Sung-Yun and 
Kosmos when the Hiinas were no more on the political scene 
as an effective power, but the legends about Mihirakula’s 
many-sided activities and personal traits were current and, in 
popular parlance, he passed for a dreaded tyrant whose name 
still haunted the minds of the kings and struck terror into 
the hearts of the commonfolk, Itis, therefore, not at all 
surprising to find that his account suffers from certain obvious 
inaccuracies and misrepresentation of facts due to his ignorance 
of actual state of affairs obtaining during that period. Not- 
withstanding these discrepancies, his account in many respects 
is valuable and supports the stories of Sung-Yun and Kosmos 
and finds, in its turn, strong corroboration in the Rajatarangini, 
the Arvasrimatjumulakalpa, the Padataditakam and the Jaina 
sources. 


Yuan Chwang says that Mihirakula killed the king of 
Gandhara whereas from Sung-Yun and other sources we learn 
that Gandhara was the chief province of the Ephthalite kingdom 
which also included the city of Gandhara. He further says 
that the Hina monarch established his capital at Sakala. 
Some scholars find these two statements from two different 
sources as contradictory.’ But we see no reason why these 





1, Ibid, p. 197, 
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two statements should be interpreted as “contradictory and 
baffling.” indeed, both Sung-Yun and Yuan Chwang are 
correct in their statements. The former refers to a period 
when Mihirakula, like his predecessors, was in full control of 
Gandhéra and Kashmir which is unquestionably attested by 
his copious coinage and literary accounts dealing with the 
history of those regions. Further, the inscriptional evidence 
proves beyond doubt that this Indian Attila was at the zenith 
of his power in about 530 A. D.,} and this was the period 
during which Kosmos found northern India under White Hina 
domination. 


Yuan Chwang, on the other hand, reached the Upper Kabul 
valley during the summer of 630 A.D., just a century after 
Kosmos, and again passed through it on his return journey 
about 643 A.D. Conditions in the region had completely 
changed by this time and the traces of the White Hina invasion 
and subsequent domination had almost vanished south of the 
Hindukush, atleast on the surface, though he had occasions to 
notice remarkable similarities in some of the customs of the 
Hinas and those still obtaining, particularly the form of 
writing used in Tokharistan which was similar to that in the 
Kabul valley, during this period. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that he was far too much occupied with visiting and 
describing Buddhist pilgrimage places, miracle-working statues 
and the like for us to expect from him any detailed account 
of the political and linguistic conditions of the kingdom in 
the past as well as the present. But, despite these limitations, 
he has fairly succeeded in making his point clear regarding 
political condition of Gandhara, a century before. It was 
after his ignonimous defeat ( after 530 A.D.) at the hands of 
Narasitnhagupta Baladitya and Yasodharman that he returned 
to his capital but, to his utter bewilderment and anguish, he 
found both Gandhara and Kashmir lost to his empire, the 
former having been usurped by his younger brother during 
his long absence and the latter having asserted independence, 
adding insult to his injury. Reduced toa wandering existence 


1. Cf, his Gwalior inscription, 
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he sought and obtained asylum in Kashmir and later by 
intrigues and machinations succeeded in killing the king of 
Kashmir and placing “himself on the throne.” It was after 
this successful coup that he wanted to wreck vengeance on 
his unobliging and treacherous brother and consequently he 
marched against Gandhara, killed the king and placed himself 
securely in the region. In other words, it was re-conquest 
of Gandhara and Kashmir—a fact which is supported by 
numismatic evidences as well. 


The inassacre of the Buddhists as well as the Jainas ( as 
we learn from the Jaina sources ) in those regions may well 
be explained by the fact that the followers of these religions 
had a secret hand in intrigues leading to his overthrow because 
of his pronounced Brdhmanical leanings, for in no other regicns 
have we any evidence or proof of his ferocious and violent 
behaviour towards the followers of these two sects. While 
giving an account of his reign in Kashmir, based solely on 
legendary accounts, Kalhana contemptuously denounces him 
as “god of destruction,” but the fact remains that the Brih- 
manas of Gandhara accepted gifts from him and in Srinagari 
( Srinagara ) he founded the temple of Mihiregvara.1? More- 
over, we do not hear cf the persecution of the Brahmanas 
by him any where as we do of the Buddhists and the Jainas. 


It was shortly after his conquest of the lost regions that 
Mihirakula died. We, therefore, do not find any discrepancy 
or fundamental difference in the accounts of the two Chinese 
travellers who have, within their own limits and in their own 


way, faithfully depicted the picture as seen and heard by 
them. 


As regards Yuan Chwang’s reference to Sakala forming 
Mihirakula’s capital, the only plausible inference that can be 
drawn inthe present state of our knowledge is that Sakala 
(Sialkot ) being an important administrative seat, served as 
an ideal kingdom of a warring monarch from where military 
campaigns could easily be directed against central and north- 


1. Rajatarangint, i, pp. 306-07. 
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western India. Apart from strategic considerations, its geo- 
graphical situation was another great factor to be reckoned 
with for administrative purposes and effective political control 
of the areas contiguous to it. Centrally situated Sakala could 
well have served the nerve-centre of political activities of the 
Hinas being nearer the Gandhara region and other Hina 
territories. It is possible, therefore, that Mihirakula in later 
years made Sakala his second but more important capital to 
which gradually shifted the political activities from Gandhara. 


Coming to the question of his overlordship of northern. 
India we find that both the Chinese writers and Kosmos present 
a fairly good picture of the contemporary political situation, 
though at places they have exaggerated events partly because 
of their ignorance of the actual state of affairs due to their 
short stay inthe country and partly because of their strong 
religious bias. But, the episodes they have described are 
largely supported by the Brahmanical and Jaina works as well 
as by epigraphic and numismatic evidences. 


It is really surprising to note that though considerable 
portion of India experienced the Hina oppression for 
about a quarter of a century we have but stray references 
to this episode from Indian sources. Except Kalhana, the 
Brihmanical writers are almost silent. Eventhe former just 
mikes a passing reference to this important event, though at: 
places he denounces Mihirakula in most scathing language. 
He says that Mihirakula ‘‘the god of destruction,” was the 
powerful king of Kashmir and Gandhara and conquered India 
and Ceylon as well. An anti-Buddhist, he was a ruler of 
violent disposition whose heart-rending tales of cruelty and 
depradations have been painted, as it were, with a vengeance, 
both in the Rajatarangini and the Si-yu-ki. Kalhana also 
describes his conflicts in Ceylon and South India in the 
following words : 


“The people of nocturnal habits, seeing his forces at a 
distance, from the houses of Ceylon, trembled to think of 
another invasion of Ramacandra. In return he ( Mihirakula ). 
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-routed the kings of Cola, Karnata, Lata etc. as elephant in ruts 
does the horses by his very smell.” + 


It has been pointed above that Kalhana’s account suffers 
from serious lapses for, while in some places it bears no 
Telation either to chronology or to historical facts, in other 
places it betrays exaggeration and overstatement. Sometimes 
‘he makes sweeping generalisations making confusion worse 
confounded. Kosmos and Yuan Chwang have also recorded 
vague statements which convey a general impression to the 
-readers that he was an undisputed overlord of the whole of 
‘India. But, that is not the fact. Wehave reliable evidence 
of his authority and that of his father in north-eastern and 
central India but there is absolutely no reference to his exploits 
either in South India or in Ceylon. The Brahmanical, Bud- 
dhist and Jaina sources are silent on his conquests in these 
areas nor do his epigraphic and numismatic records have 
anything to say. The history of the period does not make 
‘even a passing reference to this important episode which, 
if true, would have certainly merited the attention of the 
annalists of the country. Inthe absence of any positive data, 
the testimony of Kalhana may outright be rejected as a mere 
hyperbole. 


The terror of the Hilna arms added weight and dignity to 
the martial and ambitious spirit of the new monarch who 
formed avery singular contrast with the moderation of his 
predecessor. His life was almost a perpetual journey and 
his restless activity made him wander from place to place, 
sometimes for new conquests and often for preservation of 
the integrity of the empire that the talents of his father had 
built. But what the father had achieved by his great arms 
and splendid diplomacy, the son tried to retain through terror 


1, Rajatarangin?, i, pp. 299-300 : 
“coaeraeay wea Ma: 
wash catearnaesy saat 
ae Teale aL 
feequiaa: eta) ara: sqaTaT” 
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‘and persecutions, He was no respector of personalities and 
religions and had no love for diplomacy and toleration. Had 
he followed inthe footsteps of his great father, the history 
of the Hina empire in India would have been different. But 
his callous and non-catholic attitude landed the infant empire 
ina terrible mess and within two generations it died a tragic 
and premature death for which he alone was responsible. 


The scene of Magadha presented an altogether different 
spectacle. The overthrow of Narasitnhagupta by Toramana 
had helped Vainyagupta ( the Tathagataraja of Yuan Chwang 7) 
‘to capture the throne of Magadha with the help of the Hinas. 
But, weak and unpopular as he was, his presence in Magadha 
was no guarantee to the safety of the Hina empire in this 
part of the country. He was regarded as an imposter and 
puppet of the Hiinas and condemned as such by the people. 
‘His reign-period, instead of assuring peace and prosperity to 
the empire, encouraged fissiparous tendencies all around result- 
ing in terrible chaos and confusion. Taking advantage of 
this situation, Gopacandra of Bengal overthrew his authority 
and advanced beyond his own frontiers. It has also been 
suggested, on the basis of the discovery of some seals of some 
‘Candra princes at Nalanda, that the Candras may have even 
invaded Magadha and finally overthrown Vainyagupta,! in 
which he was assisted by Vijayasena who was at first a high 
official under Vainyagupta but had now, following the old 
‘tradition of feudatory class, shifted his loyalty to a new master 
in Bengal, and as a reward, obtained the privilege of using 
his own seal. We have, however, no positive evidence to 
support the above hypothesis. 


The withdrawal of the strong arm of Toramana from the 
1. DEM, p. 103. It has also been suggested that the battle of 


Eran was fought between Bhinugupta and Mihirakula in A, D. 510-11, 
which is wrong, 








We have shown above that this battle was really fought 
between the Guptas and Toramana in 610 A. D. after which the latter 
sacked Magadha, Gauda, Kast and Kausdmbt, It was after the conquest 


of the whole of north India that Toramana died at Kast inc, 514-15 
A.D. 
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stage of Magadha had created a situation that demanded a 
delicate handling through tact and diplomatic foresight. But, 
Mihirakula possessed neither of the two. He was, however, 
quick to realise the futility of boosting up a weakling like’ 
Vainyagupta who was no match for the situation and was 
consequently bundled out unceremoniously from the scene of 
Magadha unwept and unhonoured. He met the same fate 
that does generally befall the weaklings and quislings. 


Narasimhagupta, though vanquished, had not yet recon- 
ciled to his humiliation and defeat and was looking fora 
favourable opportunity to strike back in order to regain his 
lost fortune and position. His exile of few years had made 
him bold to reoccupy the Magadhan throne which was at the 
time lying unclaimed, and reorganised his resources to prepare 
for the arduous war against the Hina chief. In order to achieve 
his designs he wanted time which he got without any efforts 
on his part, for Mihirakula, too, was notin a mood to fight 
as he was faced with serious problems at home whose solution 
demanded his constant presence on the spot, atleast for some 
time. He, therefore, preferred diplomacy to war, made peace 
with Narasimhagupta and recognised him the rightful king 
of Magadha. In return Baladitya acknow,edged his suzerainty 
and accepted his vassalage by agreeing to pay him tribute 
which finds an unequivocal mention in Yuan Chwang’s account. 
Thus Mihirakula, just by a stroke of diplomacy, gained every-- 
thing without bloodshed whereas the Gupta king lost all but: 
the throne of Magadha which yet imbibed the halo of the past 
glory of the Imperial Guptas. 

The ambition of throne and fame has been so alluring through 
the ages that the monarchs often subordinated their souls to the 
thirst of kingly praise and military glory. The tragedy of history 
is that mankind has always bestowed more liberal applauses on 
their destroyers than on their benefactors. The praises of the 
‘great heroes’ of history by poets and historians have kindled a 
dangerous emulation in the minds of their ‘successors,’ If 
Toramana and Mihirakula were eloquent examples of this age-- 
old universal tradition, Narasimhagupta was also no exception. 
The past glory of his great predecessors made him restive and. 
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inspired him to undertake great deeds, but unfortunately he 
had neither received the education of a soldier nor he possessed 
the talents of a general. He was, therefore, confronted with 
a crisis of conscience: he felt the genuine urge to perform 
great deeds but lacked the positive will and adeqate resources 
for it. This put him in a sad predicament and left no choice 
but to compromise his honour with the Hina invader, to save 
his hard-won throne the loss of which he was not prepared 
to bear any further. Howsoever dishonourable the terms of 
the treaty may have heen to the descendant of the great Guptas, 
there is no doubt that Magadha was saved, for the time being, 
from the horrible depradations of the dreaded Hinas who 
left the scene only to come back with greater fury and fire. 


Besides Magadha, Kasi and Kaugdmbyi still formed parts 
of the Hiina empire. The mention of his eastern campaigns 
in the Aryasrimanjumilakalpa and the discovery of a seal of 
Mihirakula, like that of his father in Kaugamb1 excavations 
clearly support the contention of Kosmos and Yuan Chwang 
that he was the overlord of northern India and exerted con- 
siderable influence in those areas. His rule over Central India 
till atleast 530 A. D. is unquestionably evidenced by his 
Gwalior inscription which refers to him as atula-vikramak patih 
Pithvyah (“possessed of unrivalled prowess and overlord of 
the earth” ),! and the Mandasor stone-pillar inscription of 
YaSodharman which describes him as Hinadhipanam ksitipati 
and Sthdnoranvatra yena pranati-krpanatam prapitam notta- 
mangam (“*......that famous king Mihirakula whose head had 
never previously been brought into the humility of obeisance 
to any other save the God Sthanu......”). 7 This finds further 
corroboration from the Jaina authors who describe historical 
events bearing on the life and activities of Kalkiraja ( Mihira- 
kula ), though they are sometimes mixed up with many legen- 
dary details. The Jaina authorities tell us that the early Gupta 
kings were immediately succeeded by the great tyrant Catur- 
mukha Kalkin or Kalkiraja in Pataliputra. He was a paramount 


Ry et 


1, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, i, p. 401, v. 4. 
2, Ibid., p. 395, v, 6. 
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tuler ( mahirn kytsnim sa bhoksyati) and was foremost 
among wicked men (durjanadimah ), a perpetrator of sinful 
deeds { akramakarin ) and oppressed the world ( udvejita bhu-, 
talah).} Our authorities also state that the tyrant Mihirakula 
died in A. D. 542, just a century before Yuan Chwang was 
on his travels and exactly 241 years before Jinasena wrote 
his passage relating to the Guptas, noted in the preceding 
pages. Jinasena says that he owed his information to chrort- 
clers who preceded him {( kalavidbhirudahytam ).2 These 
chroniclers must have been as nearin time to the period of 
the Hiina sovereignty as Yuan Chwang himself. In the light 
these facts, the opinion of the Chinese pilgrim that Mihirakula 
“lived some centuries previously” may be discarded as baseless 
aS it comes into conflict with the statements of the Jaina 
writers which mostly rest upon contemporary Gupta inscrip- 
tions. > Moreover, it is to this great Hina conqueror that the 
Jaina author Somadeva, a contemporary of the Ristrakita 
king Krgnaraja 111 ( 10th century ), alludes when he says : 

“namudrahasto'sodhito va kascitsvamandalavisayve praviseni 
{ nni }-rgacchedva, Sriyate hi kila Hipadhipatih punyaputavihi- 
‘bhih subhataiscitrakitam jagraha.” * 

The passage purports to show that he had advanced as far 


as Citrakita onthe Mandakini in Central India. Jt further 
shows that long after the decline and fall of the Hiina en:pire 





1, Gunabhadra's Uttara-purtna, ch. 76 : 
“qt nefepnet Paage adie: 
wet aga: «6 federal |= qaerfzar i 304 11 
aaseraa: Keates: | 
were | gersarear | atrearmy 388 
ana oaafrerea | ay: waar 
aattrem csaPeafacarmaarfta: | 280 1) 
qonaeqzeraifeanearattaa ya: \ 
fasmaacaaara wel areal @ atleast i 2¢ 11” 

2, Jinasena, Harivamsa, chap. 60, vs. 487-88, 582, 

3. K, 0. Pathak, op, cit., p. 217. 

4. Nitivdkyamrta ( Viombay edn. ), p. 79. 
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in India, the activities of the HOnas and their leaders, Tora- 
mana and Mihirakula, were remembered in tradition and 
legends witch found repeated echo in some of the later works 
till the tenth century A. D. From the above discussion we also 
come to the conclusion that Mihirakula was the unquestioned 
sovereign of northern India for atleast fifteen years, if not 
more, from the date of his accession till 530 A.D. when 
his Gwahor inscription came to be engraved at his own in- 
stance by one of his subordinate chiefs. 


THE ERA OF DECLINE 


The period between c. A. D. 530-542 ushers in a new 
phase in the life and career of this great general and conqueror. 
The preceding period witnessed the meteoric growth and ex- 
pansion of the vast Hina empire—vaster than that of the great 
Attila—under him, and he was so dreaded among the con- 
temporary kings and commoners throughout the length and 
breadth of this sub-continent for about a quarter of a century 
that the very mention of his name was enough to cause many 
a heart jump in utter confusion and horror. But, the following 
period marks the sad end of a glorious era, the sudden eclipse 
of a brilliant star and the close of a great saga. For the first 
time now history records the humiliating defeat and discom- 
fiture of a general who had never bowed his head before any 
one except Lord Siva ( Sthanu ). With his defeat and disgrace 
the myth of the so-called invincibility of the Hinas completely 
exploded and the last of the great Hiina empires gradually 
vanished inthe air, There seems to be a strange fatality in 
the history of the Hfinas. They rose to the greatest height of 
power with their victory over the Guptas, and they were in 
turn completely shaken off their foundations by the fatter 
forcing the way for their final exit from the stage of world 
history. The Guptas, too, having executed this historical 
revenge, withdrew slowly and sadly in the mystic past. 


On the authority of Yuan Chwang and the Mandasor ins- 
cription of YaSodharman we learn that Mihirakula was routed 
and finally ousted from his north Indian empire by two Indian 
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emperors—Baladitya ( Narasitnhagupta Baladitya ) and Yaso- 
dharman who freed the country from the Hiina yoke to the 
great relief of the people. There is nodoubt that two great 
battles were fought and the Hina monarch was defeated on 
two occasions, but there is a great controversy regarding the 
time of the actual occurrence of the events and priority to be 
given to either of these two monarchs. Thus, the question 
arises : when and by whom was Mihirakula defeated and 


routed ? 


We have two conflicting theories based on two different 
sources : 


(i) There are three inscriptions, the Gwalior stone inscrip- 
tion of Mihirakula; the Mandasor stone inscription of Yago- 
dharman and the Mandasor stone inscription of Yasodharman- 
Visnuvardhana; and 


(ii) There is a long narrative given by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang ( Yuan Chwang ), according to which the victo- 
rious monarch was not Yagodharman, buta certain king of 
Magadha, named Baladitya-raja who has been rightly identified 
with Narasimhagupta Baladitya.' This fact, however, does 
not find mention—direct or -indirect~-in any of the contem- 
porary or Jater inscriptions. 


We should remember that one century had elupsed betwee 
the composition of these two accounts: the inscription of 
Yasodharman is contemporary with Mihirakula whereas the 
account of the pilgrim was written a little more than a hundred 
years later. Scholars are generally agreed that both the docu- 
ments refer to the final defeat of the Hina king. But, some 
of them dismiss the account of Yuan Chwang as unreliable 
and baseless. * Smith and others suppose an alliance between 
Yasodharman and Narasimhagupta, showing that the battles 


1, Allan, Gupta Coins, pp. lv-lvi ; Heras, HQ. iii, ( 1927 ), p. 2ete. 


2. Hoernle in FRAS, 1909, pp, 97-98; J. J. Modi, op, cit. pp. 
594-95, 
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mentioned in the two sources are really one and the same, ! 
and Fleet followed by Allan, Mookerji and others, while ad- 
mitting the authority of both the documents, suggests that 
Mihirakula was probably defeated in the east by Narasimha- 
gupta and inthe west by Yasodharman.* In other words, 
the Hina king was first defeated by Baladitya and then by 
Yasodharman so that his final defeat could take place in 
Malwa. 3 


From the above discussion it is clear that the controversy 
mainly centres round the account of the pilgrim. We fail to 
understand why an account, written just a century later, 
should be rejected disdainfully only because there are some 
chronological and factual errors init. Jt would have to be 
rejected if it were evidently contradictory to a contemporary 
record, Exaggerations and omissions apart, the pilgrim’s story 
does not basically conflict with those of Sung-Yun, Kosmos, 
Mandasor record and the Brihmanical and Jaina authors. 
A close study of the two sources shows that the pilgrim’s 
narrative does not, in any way, contradict any statement of the 
Mandasor record. On the other hand, it strongly, though 
indirectly, lends support to the latter. 


The only point of difference in the two accounts is that 
Balddityaraja of the pilgrim is depicted as having inflicted the 
fina) defeat upon Mibirakula. Rev. Heras has rightly suggested 
that though the Mandasor record speaks of the crushing defeat 
of the Hiina king, it does not say anything of his decisive 
expulsion from India. * Itis here that Yuan Chwang makes 
a positive statement, though he does not give any credit to 
Yasodharman for his thumping victory over the Hlnas, either 


1, Smith, EHI, ( 8rd edn.), p. 3373 Havell, The Aryan Rule in 
India, p. 175; K. B, Pathak, “On the date of Kalidasa” in JBBRAS, xix, 
pp. 35-48 etc, 

2, Fleet, “The Coins and History of Toramana” in JA, xviii, p. 228, 

3. Allan, Gupta Coins, p. ix; Mookerji, Harsa, p. 58. 

4. H, Heras, “The Final defeat of Mihirakula” in JHQ. iii (1927), 
p. 5, 
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- due to his Buddhist bias, or more probably, due to his igno- 
rance of historical events. But, in any case, his description 
of the event itself, with all its limitations, is sincere and 
faithful and can not be summarily rejected. We agree with 
Allan that “it is hardly possible that Yasodharman and Nara- 
sitnhagupta on separate occassions each routed, took Mihirakula 
prisoner and released him.” ! From the two sources it can 
easily be inferred that while this is true of Narasimhagupta, 
itis notso clear in the case of Yasodharman. The inscrip- 
tional phrases that his ( Mihirakula’s ) forehead was “for the 
first time bent low down by the strength of Yasgodharman’s 
arm in the act of compelling obeisance” and that his “head 
had never previously been brought into the humility of obei- 
Sance to any other save the God Sthanu” do not and need 
not, mean that Mihirakula was made prisoner by Yasodharman. 
The plain meaning, derived from the epigraphic statement, 
suggests that he was defeated and forced to pay homage and 
tribute to his victor. In view of this and other considerations, 
the only factto be determined now is: which of these two 
kings defeated him first and who routed him finally ? 


, 


Though “highly embellished” - the story of Yuan Chwang 
gives us many interesting details, all of which cannot be 
dismissed as purely invented. The main fact of the story is 
certainly true,, that is, the defeat of Mihirakula by Baldditya- 
raja who is said to have fortified the frontiers of his kingdom 
and withdrawn the payment of tribute to the Hina king on 
hearing of the cruclties practised by the latter against the 
followers of Buddhism of which he himself appeared to be 
a devout follower. It has been noted above that Baliditya 
had acknowledged the suzerainty of Mihirakula and accepted 
his vassalage by agreeing to pay him tribute. This shows 
that the main theme of the story of the pilgrim is based on 
solid historica) facts. The fact of his being a faithful Buddhist 
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1. Gupta Coins, p. liz, 
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is also supported by Paramartha in his Life of Vasubandhu? itr 
which he mentions king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya and his 
crown-prince as fervent patrons of this Buddhist monk. Fur- 
ther, Mihirakuta’s usurpation of Kashmir throne after his 
defeat by the Magadha king is also supported by Kalhana 
who speaks of him atlength as one of the kings of Kashmir in. 
his Rajatarangini. 2 

Thus, the main crux of argument against the Chinese story,. 
apart from minor exaggerations in details, boils down to the 
only important objection relating to the chronological errors. 
In our view, this objection is not so serious as to condemn the 
whole story as baseless and nonsensical. We know that most 
of the facts coming through tradition suffer from obvious 
chronological errors because the past events while passing. 
through popular mind have a knack of getting easily aggrandi- 
zed, and “the figures transmitted by oral tradition are always 
liable to be changed and are generally exaggerated.” * Infact, 
it is rather sad to comment that we do not have any reference 
to the defeat of Mihirakula in the contemporary or later Gupta. 
epigraphs—a feat which was remarkable and which posterity 
could justly be proud of. Unfortunately the task was left to- 
a foreigner to record the episode with all its thrilling details, 
a century after its actual occurrence. 


The epigraphic records have little information to transmit, 
but on the whole they are important, though like the Chinese 
account, they also suffer from certain obvious inaccuracies. 
If the Chinese record can be accused of exaggerations and 
prejudiced character, the same can very well be said of the 
epigraphic stories which generally betray the tendency of 
heaping applauses on their issuers that they never deserved. 
In such circumstances if we place our full reliance on these 
stories, we are likely to land ourselves in a terrible mess, but 


1, Cf. K, i, Pathak, “‘Kumaragupta, the Patron of Vasubandhu” in 
JBBRAS, xxiii, p. 185, 


2. RT. ( trans, Stein ), i, pp. 43-48. 
8. H. Heras, op. cit., p. 7. 
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if we reject them in entirety we would be going too far. 
Naturally, therefore, we have to steer clear our course and 
strike out a balance to reach the truth. 


In the present case we have only three inscriptions—( i ) the 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula (c. 530 A. D.) 
(ii) the Mandasor stone inscription of Yasodharman (.un- 
dated) and (iii) the Mandasor stone inscription of Yaso- 
dharman ( V. BE, 589=A. D. $32). It may be noted here that 
the defeat of Mihirakula by Baladitya is not mentioned in any 
of these inscriptions. 


The Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula (c. 530A. D. ) 
records the construction of a temple of the Sun god by one 
Matrceta, on the mountain called Gopa. This indicates that 
Malwa was under his possession atleast up to 530 A. D. 
Together with this inscription we have the undated Mandasor 
stone pillar inscription of Yasodharman whose column, like 
the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, was erected 
with a view to commemorating the glory and power of Yaso- 
dharman. Accordingly, the dominions of Yagodharman are 
said to have included the whole of northern India from Lau- 
hitya, i.e, Brahmaputra to the western ocean, and from the 
Himalaya to Mahendragiri. He further claims to have 
possessed countries “which not even the Guptas or the Hiinas 
could ever conquer.” 1 “The Janendra,” goes the inscription, 
“had compelled Mihirakula to pay respect to his two feet.” 
Thus, the statements concluisively prove that Yagodharman had 
defeated Mihirakula. 


Unfortunately this record is undated. But, we have vet 
another inscription of this king at the same place, i.e., Mandsor 
which gives his date as Malava ( Vikrama) year 589 
cofresponding to A. D. 532-33. Like the first inscription, the 
Second, too, opens with invocations to Lord Siva and records 
the construction of a large well by one Daksa, whose brother, 
Dharmadosa was the minister of one Visnuvardhana, The 
most curious aspect of this record is that while YaSodharman 


Sn 
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is called “a tribal ruler” ( according to some scholars ), Visnu- 
vardhana, inspite of his high sounding epithets like Rajadhiraja 
and Paramesvara, is described to have acknowledged some 
kind of suzerainty on the part of Yasodharman. As the date 
given in this inscription is 532-33 A. D., we can, with absolute 
certainty, conclude that this is also the date of Yagodharman. 


Jayaswal rightly suggests that, as the same events are 
recorded bothin the inscription at Mandasor, and in the ins- 
eription of 533 A. D., under the name of Visnuvardhana, 
Rajadhiraja-Paramegvara; Yasodharman and Visnuvardhana 
are, therefore, one and the same person. Fleet while interpreting 
verses 5 and 6 suggested that they were not identical, and the 
former was a feudatory of the latter. According to him, 
YaSodharman was a Janendra, i.e., tribal ruler, and Visnu- 
vardhana a naradhipati, i.e. king of men. But, both the words 
mean ‘a king’ and the context shows that they have been used 
for the sake of alliteration. In his own undated inscription, 
Yasgodharman is called samrat, the same as rajadhiraja-para- 
mexyara of this record. The passage sa eva, Visnuvardhana’s 
title rajadhiraja-paramesvara and the facts that Mandasor was 
the capital of Yasodharman and the engraver, very probably 
an officer of YaSodharman, go very strongly to suggest that 
Yagodharman and Visnuvardhana were names of one and 
the same king.-1 Moreover, verse 5 of the undated inscription 
refers to the digvijaya which the king claims to have performed, 
and gives the conventional boundaries of the cakravarttiksetra, 
It seems to be a conventional prasasti and need not be entirely 
historical in all its details. There is no reason to believe 
that Yasodharman actually conquered the whole of India from 
the Himalaya to the Mahendra and from the banks of the 
Brahmaputra to the Arabian sea. * 


Whatever the exaggerations, two things stand out obsolutely 
certain ? 


( i ) Yagodharmana’s date is about 532-33 A. D; and 


1. Ibid. p. 394, fn. 2. 
2. Ibid, p, 304, fn. 4; Sircar, JRASB, v, p. 407 ff. 
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(ii) before 533 A.D. and after c. 530A. D., Malwa and 
Western India were under the governorship of Dharmadosa 
who recognised Yasodharman-Visnuvardhana as his sovereign 
lord. 


We have no earlier reference to Yasgodharman anywhere 
else, and this fact clearly indicates that he himself founded a 
new empire, sometime before 533 A.D., and certainly after 
530 A.D. The epithet atmavamsa in the Mandasor inscription 
o! Visnuvardhana makes it certain that Yagovardhana-Visnu- 
vardhana happened to be the founder-ruler of this dynasty. 
As this piece of inscriptional evidence can not be doubted 
on any account, the problem gets all the more complicated. 
How can we reconcile this evidence regarding Yasodhar- 
man’s inflicting « signal defeat on Mihirakula with that of 
Yuan Chwang that Baladitya was the victorious hero “who 
defeated Mihirakula and took him a prisoner” ’ 


Different scholars have interpreted these two accounts in 
their own way and, as usual, they agree to differ and follow 
their own lights. Fleet, Allan and Mookerjt, we have shown 
above, postulate that in the east Muhirakula was defeated by 
Baladitya and in the west finally crushed by Yagodharman. 
Heras suggests just tothe contrary, i.e., Mihirakala was first 
defeated by Yasodharman and finally by Baladitya as a con- 
sequence of which he was taken prisoner and when released, 
moved in concealment and poverty and took refuge in 
Kashmir.’ This suggestion upsets the chronological order 
and is, therefore, quite untenable. Yagodharman established 
his new empire between c. 530 A. D. and 533 A.D. which, 
as he himself claims, consisted of vast territories, including 
some of the former provinces of the Gupta empire and, there- 
fore, Baladitya can in no case be placed after Yagodharman. 
Moreover, the tone of the Mandasor inscription that Mihira- 
kula was compelled to pay homage to Yagodharman tends to 
Suggest thata decisive and final victory over the Hiinas was 
affected by Yagodharman, and not by Baladitya. 


1. H, Heras, op, cit.. p. 7 ff 
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Smith’s suggestion of a military alliance between Baladitya 
and Yasodharman is far-fetched and absolutely gratuitous and 
finds no mention—direct or indirect—in either of the two 
authorities. The peculiarity is that both the accounts suppose 
that their respective sovereign was the only or atleast the 
chief enemy of Mihirakula. Had such an alliance been a 
reality, neither of the two sovereigns could be the only enemy 
nor the chief enemy of the Hina king. Moreover, in his 
inscription Yasgodharman claims supremacy over the whole 
of northern India as well as over some provinces in the south : 
this makes it impossible for Baladitya to have reigned any- 
where at any time. 2 Had it been otherwise, Yagodharman 
cauld not have so boldly proclaimed his suzerainty over the 
areas held hy the Gupta ruler. The assertion that “the Gupta 
inscriptions ascribe the fall of the Huns to the combined forces 
of Yasodharman in the west and Baladitya in the east”? js 
utterly misleading for, nowhere in the Gupta inscriptions have 
we any reference either to YaSodharman or to the fall of the 
Hiinas, except the explicit mention of the latter’s defeat in the 
Bhitart pillar inscription of Skandagupta which is much early 
in the series. 


From the ahove survev it may logically be inferred that 
Mihirakula was defeated in two different battles : first by Nara- 
simhagupta and then by Yasodharman, attwo different places 
and dates. Recently, following Heras, it has been suggested 
bv another scholar that “Mihirakula’s defeat by Yasodharman 
preceded Baladitya’s victory overthe Hitinas” and that “the 
evidence of the inscription itself is self-sufficient.” * It is 
wrong to suggest that the inscriptional evidence is ‘‘self- 
sufficient” in this connection as the two Mandasor epigraphs, 
when read together in between the lines, make it absolutely 
clear that the sovereignty of Yasodharman in Central India 
followed that of the Guptas and the Hiinas.® Infact, Central 


1, Ibid. p. 7. 
Dandekar, op. cit, p. 157. 
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India was tost to the Guptas during the time of Toramana 
which they could probably recover for a short period after 
the defeat of Mihirakula by Baladitya, but soon after Yaso- 
dharman finally took over the sovereignty of the province and 
annexed it to his own empire. The vague, rather conventional 
expression that Mihirakula’s head had never previously been 
brought into the humility of obeisance to any other, save 
god Sthdnu...... and whose forehead was painted through being 
now for the first time bent low down by the strength of his 
arm in the act of compelling obeisance,” ) should not be taken 
seriously, for the same inscription significantly points out that 
at the time of his crushing defeat Mihirakula was merely a 
petty king of the Himalaya. Thus, the two inscriptions appar- 
ently seem to be conflicting in nature. The first seems to 
refer to a paramount ruler who was, till this defeat, supposed 
to be invincible while the second gives us the impression of 
a petty chief whose territory was confined to the Himalaya. 
Had he been a paramount sovereign, the author of the inscri- 
ption would have taken every care to describe it in detail as 
a contrast study for the purpose of glorifying his master all 
the more. But, the inscription is silent on the point. 


The account of Yuan Chwang, however, depicts him asa 
paramount ruler at the time of his war with Baladitya who, 
after his defeat, was compelled to take refuge in Kashmir : 
this fact fully corroborates the reference in the Mandasor ins- 
cription tothe position and locality of Mihirakula. All this 
goes to show that Mihirakula was defeated by Baladitya in 
about 530 A. D. ( probably 529 A. D., the date of the Khoh 
copper plate) and by Yasodharman immediately after 530 
A.D. (the date of the Gwalior inscription ), the period of 
the rise of Yasodharman.* This is further supported by 
other epigraphic records. The Betul plate of 518 A. D. refers 
to the Guptas and after this we have no record from this 
part of the country mentioning the imperial dynasty till the 
Khoh plates (529-30 A.D.) which refer to the rule of the 
Guptas. That Yasodharman came to power after 529 A. D. 





1. Ibid, p. 391. 
2. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. p. 199. 
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is also attested by the story of Yuan Chwang who speaks of 
a king of Central India as the successor of Vajra, the son of 
Baladitya rightly identified with Yasodharman, ! coming after 
Baladitya, In the face of these unassailable facts of history 
the claim of YaSodharman that he defeated Mihirakula for 
the first time may convincingly be dismissed asa hyperbolic 
statement, 


There is yet another objection from the same quarter. 
Raichaudhurt’s suggestion that Mihirakula was first defeated 
by Baladitya and finally by Yasodharman, has been subjected 
to severe criticism which, in our opinion, is absolutely un- 
warranted. He has rightly suggested that ‘at the time of 
the war with Baladitya, Mihirakula was a paramount sovereign 
to whom the king of Magadha had been a tributary, and with 
whom he dared not fight, being only anxious to conceal his 
poor person.~ This is hardly possible after the Janendra of 
Mandasor had compelled the Hina ‘to pay respect to his two 
fect,” The victory of Baladitya was certainly not decisive.” * 
The “loss of the royal estate” was only temporary, and the 
tyrant soon placed himself on the throne of Kashmir and 
conquered Gandhara.* To the court-poet of Yasodharman, 
Mihirakula was pre-eminently a king of the Himalayan region. 
The statement that Mihirakula’s head “had never been brought 
in io humility of obeisance to any other save (the god ) 
Sthanu” shows that he refused to do homage to Baladitya, 
and probably accounts for the order given for his execution 
by that king.® The interpretation secms convincing and 
conforms to the facts of history. Indeed, we failto under- 
stand why this interpretation of the text ( given by Keilhorn ® 
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and accepted by Fleet who had previously misunderstood it ) 
should not be acceptable tous. Itis true thatin a Nalanda 
stone inscription, } Baldditya is described as a king “of irresi- 
stible valour and vanquisher of all foes,” but the shameful 
role he played on hearing of Mihirakula’s advance against 
Magadha by hiding himself “in the islands of the sea,” does 
not, in the least, make the wretched weakling worthy of the 
epithets showered on him by the unscruplous court-poet. 
The myth of his so-called “irresistible valour” is thoroughly 
exploded by the story of the Chinese pilgrim whose partiality 
for this follower of Buddha is unquestionable. All honour, 
therefore, to the brave and faithful ministers of this weak king 
for defeating the tyrant and taking him as a prisoner. 


Hoernle’s suggestion that Yasodharman had helped Bala- 
ditya asa feudatory against the Hiinas is equally untenable. 
On the basis of verse no. 21 of the Mandasor inscription ? 
(532 A.D.) it is sought to prove that Yasodharman “for 
his master’s sake” bore “the burden even through difficult paths, 
unmindful of his personal happiness in any great measure.” | 
In other words, YaSodharman, so to say, was a feudatory and 
helped his master ( Baladitya ) ogainst the Hiinas. But the 
reading of the textas well as the said vesse does not convey 
any such sense. It is a gross misinterpretation of facts, for 
the expression “his master’s sake” (...... vahati nrpati-vesam 
kevalam laksma-miatram...... ) actually refers to the praiseworthy 
service to his master by Dharmadosa who was the brother 
of one Daksa and the minister of YaSodharman-Visguvardhana. 
Moreover, the defeat of Mihirakula and the Hiinas is mentioned 
in the undated Mandasor inscription and not in the one under 
reference. A study of the two inscriptions docs not give the 
impression that Yagodharman happened to be a feudatory 
nor do the Gupta records enlighten us on this point. Further, 
the boastful claim of Yasodharman in his inscription that he 


1, El. xx, pp. 43-45. 
2. Sircar, op. cit,, p- 301, verse no. 21, 
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possessed countries “which not even the Guptas or the Hiinas 
could ever conquer”? precludes any such possibility, even 
remotely, of his being a feudatory only a short while ago. 


Thus we can safely conclude that the Hiinas under Mihira- 
kula were first defeated by Baladitya, and then finally routed 
and driven from the country by YaSodharman to whom 
goes the credit for saving the country from a great national 
calamity. 


We now summarise below the probable order of events 
which occurred in the course of the two Hilna wars leading to 
the final defeat and extermination of Mihirakula. 


After the recovery of his throne, Narasitnhagupta began 
to re-organise his kingdom which had been the scene of chaos 
and disorder for about a decade owing to internal feuds and 
intrigues as well as ferocious external invasions led by Tora- 
mana and his son Mihirakula whom he had satisfied by suc- 
cessfully negotiating a treaty and agreeing to pay tribute as 
a vassal king. A devout Buddhist he beautified the land with 
monasteries and Buddha's images and by ‘building orchards 
reservoirs, gardens, passages, bridges etc.” He thus gave the 
much-needed peace to a strife-torn and prostrate land which 
had not known orderly government since the departure of 
Budhagupta. While Narasimhagupta was busy with recons- 
truction work in Magadha, Mihirakula, the dreaded tyrant, 
was ruling over his Indian provinces with his capital at Sialkot 
in the Punjab and was mercilessly carrying ona systematic 
persecution of Buddhists.* The story of Yuan Chwang is 
fully supported by Sung-Yun, Kosmos (according to whom 
“he exacted tribute by oppression enforcing his demands with 
the aid of two thousand war-elephants and a great host of 
cavalry” ) and the Jaina authors and Kalhana who calls him 
“the god of destruction.” 


4. Strear, of. ett., p. 3Q4, verse no, 4, 
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Yuan Chwang tells us thatin the beginning Mihirakula 
showed anxiety to understand Buddhism and asked for a teacher 
from the Buddhist clergy who insulted him by recommending 
a servant of his own house-hold. This foolish and thoughtless 
act on the part of the clergy was ultimately responsible for the 
untold miseries heaped upon the followers of his sect. The 
prospective believer turned into a vindictive persecutor and 
“forthwith ordered the utter extermination of the Buddhist 
church thoughout all his dominions.” ! A devout Buddhist, 
Balddityaraja naturally resented this order, “refused to pay 
tribute” and “strictly suirded the frontiers of his kingdom.” 
Thus he revolted against the Hiina lord in which he was suppor- 

- ted by “millions of his royal subjects” 2 who were traditionally 
sympathetic to Buddhism. 


The reprehensible conduct of Baldditya broke the lull 
causing one of the severest political storms that rocked Magadha 
off its foundation for a while. The armed peace and order 
that Mihirakula had established in his far-flung empire since 
the beginning of his reign now stood inthe danger of being 
killed and he was not prepared to take it lying down. He 
started against Magadha with a vast army to punish the offender 
who had not the courage to face the dreaded enemy. He 
begged permission of his ministers to conceal his “poor person 
among the bushes of the morass,” * and ultimately “followed 
by his loyal subjects, he left the capital and retired to probably 


some islands of the Bay of Bengal, perhaps to the Deltaic 
region.”’ 4 


On his way to Magadha, Mihirakula passed through 
Madhyadega and destroyed everything that he could lay his 
hands on. It was a ferocious campaign of untold miseries 
and unheard of destruction. The Buddhist monasteries were 
looted and razed tothe ground. The Kasia monastery fell 
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one of the worst victims to the unbriddled fury and savagery 
of the Hlnas. The destruction of the monastery, according 
to archaeological evidence, was effected sometime after 500 
A.D. which more or less coincides with the period of the 
Hina invasion. Baladitya along with many of the residents 
of P&faliputra had fled away, leaving the administration and 
defence of the kingdom into the hands of the ministers and 
generals. But, the natural defences of Pa{aliputra proved a 
serious obstacle to Mihirakula who was ‘unable to take it on 
accounts of the moats full of water by which it was protected.” } 
Kosmos, in his accounts, narrates a very interesting story 
which was current among the people: “At one time when 
the Hiina king was besiezing a city situated in Central India 
( Madhyadesa ), he was unable to take it on account of the 
moats full of water...... Thereupon he made his elephants, 
horses and myriads of soldiers drink the moat during the 
protected sieze, so that he was able to march dry-foot into 
the town.” * The story speaks of the tremendous might, 
untiring patience and extra-ordinary zeal that this general 
possessed. He was not to be easily daunted in his mission 
and he knew of no rest and sloth. Had there been some other 
general in his place, he would have given way to despair 
and frustration but Mihirakula fought against all odds to 
enforce his entry into the city of Pataliputra. 


The city referred to by Kosmos was nodoubt the city of 
Patuliputra which was sorrounded by a deep moat of water 
since the days of Candragupta Maurya, ? and which was 
renowned for its natural defences throughout northern India. 
The “protracted sieze” of the city further suggests that though 
the king had disgracefully left the people to their damned 
fate the generals and officials successfully defended it for some 
time but ultimately they had to give in before the mighty 
forces of the Htinas who truimphantly entered the historic city. 
Then followed the unprecedented death and destruction, which 





1. Cf. Kosmos's account in JA. xxxiv, p. 73 ff. 
2, Ibid. 
3. EHI, p. 128. 
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fhave hardly any parallel inthe history of India. Pataliputra 
was thoroughly destroyed and most of the inhabitants were 
massacred. The recent Kumrahar excavations? have brought 
to light the destruction of P&taliputra, but in the absence of 
adequate data it could not be proved whether it was due to 
the Hfina invasion or to some other calamities, whereas in 
the Kausdmbi excavations, noted above, the barbed arrow- 
heads and other weapons, obviously the instruments of mas- 
sacre, pillage and unprecedented devastations, used by the 
Hinas under Toramana and Aiinaraja Mihirakula, have been 
discovered for the first time in large numbers. It may, there- 
fore, be safely presumed that the destroyers of Kaugambi must 
have had pursued the same technique and device of destruction 
to sack and pillage the historic city of P&taliputra. 


The echo of its large-scale devastation andthe subsequent 
terror among the populace resulting from the Htna atrocities 
is found in Syamalika’s Padataditakam > which gives a scintil- 
lating picture of the real state of affairs obtaining in Patali- 
putra and other eastern provinces during this period. It shows 
that the Hiinas had struck such a great terror among the people 
of Pataliputra that they were mortified at the very sight of 
one, dressed in the Htna garments. Illustrating this point it 
narrates the story of one Bhatti Maghavarma, son of Senaka, 
the commander-in-chief, wearing Hina dress and entering a 
house by opening the gate. The people in the locality 
got afraid at this sight but were soon frelieved to know that 
the man was not a Hana, but Maghavarma.* From the above 
we may conclude that the Hinas had entered Pataliputra in 





1, Altckar & Mishra, Report on Kumrahar Excavations ( 1951-55 ), 
Patna, 1959. 

2, The work, though written earlier, is, however, included in the 
‘Caturbhani, a post—Gupta Sanskrit collection. 

3, Cf, the following description : “aid qeq GeaaAga ENAEATAfoeA: 
arden: cefeqaarn: yaaa wararcahrencita 1” 

( fidet ) at ard cfiftqresrtnneatanmeat adezttiantcasarg- 
wemaltht cisfesfiafefastaeteta: afaa: Sat: aHeT saTITATATE 
aaaat afgeatt | om aaeatarafraratimiga | ( Caurbhapi, p. 15 ). 
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large numbers and could forcibly enter the houses of the 
citizens. Their presence was aconstant source of fear to the 
people and any one, even other than the Hfinas, could perpe- 
trate horrible crimes in the Hiina dress. It also gives a brief 
description of some of the Hiina ornaments, eg., long wooden 
earrings hanging down the cheeks, which the followers of 
Bhajji Maghavarmi wore when they posed as Hinas and 
entered other’s houses. This description leaves little doubt about 
the destruction of this great city by the ferocious invaders who 
had swooped down upon the plains of Magadha with a ven- 
geance. It was in this train of destruction that Nalanda also 
suffered considerable ravages, though only partly. / 


But the capture and destruction of Pataliputra could not 
satisfy the invader who hungered for the blood of the rebel 
king who had gone in hiding somewhere in “the swampy 
country.” ‘The rebel must be severely punished come what 
may. He, therefore, started a frantic search for him and 
‘“‘comimnitting the army to his younger brother,‘himself embarked 
onthe seato goto attack Baladitya.” ‘“‘The king, guarding 
the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry were out to pro- 
voke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden drum, and his 
soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took Mihirakula alive 
as a captive and brought him into the presence of Baladitya.” ? 
Thus, in this surprise attack, the subject and the master had 
changed places. Thereupon, Bialaditya ordered his crimes 
to be published saying “the field of religious merit connected 
with three precious objects of reverence is a public blessing; 
but this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild beast. 
Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by fortune you 
are my prisoner, Your crimes admit of no extenuation and 
you must die.” 3 But, unfortunately the mother of Baladitya 
intervened and he was released “to rule over some small 
kingdom in the north.” * He was later treated with “extreme 


1. FBORS, xiv, p. 1 3 also see Records, i, p. xci. 
2. Records, i, p. 169. 
Ibid, 
4. For details regarding this story see [bid, pp. 168-71. 
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courtesy” and escorted from “the island” by the troops and. 
a guard. 


Some scholars suggest that it was in the course of this 
campaign that Mihirakula conquered Tirhut and annexed it 
tothe Hfina empire. This thesis is evidently based on the 
wrong identification of a country, named Tiel-lo included by 
Sung-Yun_ in his list of forty countries said to have been won 
by Mihirakula. This Tiel-lo has been identified with Tirhut for 
which there is not the least justification. Mihirakula had 
doubtiess advanced up to Kausgambi, but we have no trace of 
his occupation of the countries north of the Ganga during this 


period. 


Thus, the bloody drama enacted by the Hina monarch 
climaxed in his own discomfiture and fall, The son and suc- 
cessor of Toramfna met witha fate which never before in the 
history of the Hlinas any of their great chiefs had shared. 
His extreme vindictiveness and cruelty violently recoiled on 
his fortunes and the sovereign of a vast enipire was overnight 
reduced to the status of a wanderer in the streets, while the 
agonising millions, heaved a sigh of relief. Humanity had 
ultimately truimphed over evils. 


Some scholars! have painted Baladditya as a national hero 
and his fight with Mihirakula as “a war of national honour 
and of survival of religion ( Buddhism ).”” But, the events 
of this war point tothe contrary. The conduct of Baladitya 
throughout this war was quite reprehensive and unworthy 
of the descendant of the great Guptas. “J hear that these 
thieves are coming, and I can not fight with them; by the 
permission of my ministers I will conceal my poor person 
among the bushes of the morass’—these words uttered by the 
monarch himself eloquently speak of his cowardly nature, 
and not of his heroic demeanour. The policy which he had 
formulated and pursued could not promote the cause for which 
able sovereigns from Candragupta 1 to Budhagupta had lived 
and struggled. The nervousness that he betrayed during the 
Nee Ht ee 

1. DKM., p. 106, 
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period of this grave crisis was certainly an object of great 
concern at which Skandagupta would have looked askance. 
When dark clouds were looming large in the north-eastern 
horizon, Narasimhagupta, on both occasions, played the fiddle 
and shamelessly ran away for his own safety, instead of 
ensuring the protection of the country againstthe Hina menace. 
It was really the brave soldiers and chiefs of Magadha who 
fought like great patriots and ultimately succeeded in defeating 
and capturing the great tyrant. Baladitya figures nowhere 
in the picture and deserves no honour and applause as such. 
Even when he regained control of the situation he could not 
act wisely and statesmanly, for his misled piety resulting in 
the release of Mihirakula subsequently proved that the menace 
was not finally put an end to, and the country had to face 
another invasion from the same quarter within an incredibly 
short period. 


From the story of Yuan Chwang it is clear that Mihirakula’s 
brother had meanwhile gone back and established himself 
in the kingdom. Thus, he lost his vast empire as well as his 
royal estate, ‘‘concealed himself in the isles and deserts; and 
going northwards to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum.” 
Evidently, when retreating to Kashmir he lost all his posses- 
sions in India including Malwa and after a few years “stirred up 
the people of the town to rebellion, killed the king of Kashmir 
and placed himself on the throne,” !}—-an episode also supported 
by Kalhana. Jt was from his newly-won dominions that he 
launched an offensive against Gandhara, captured it and 
destroyed Buddhist monasteries and massacred thousands of 
people. Having thus organised a vast army he then victori- 
ously marched towards the east to regain his lost territories 
(c. 332-33 A. D. ). 

His dashing move towards Malwa was sufficient to provoke 
the newly-risen sovereign Yagsodharman who had by this time 
carved out a vast principality at the cost of the Guptas and 
other powers. From his Mandasor inscriptions we learn that 

he had conquered even those territories which were previously 








1, Beal, op. cit, p, 172. 
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not conquered by the Guptas or the Himas. Such a conquering 
monarch could never be indifferent to the ominous movements 
of the Hinas who were once again trying to restore their lost 
dominions in Central India and elsewhere, aftertheir defeat 
at the hands of Baladitya. He had built up a formidable army 
and himself possessed the genius of a general who could face 
any eventuality with calm and fortitude, He dreamt of revim_ 
ving and re-establishing an all-India empire but his efforts — 
were challenged by the same people who had upset the poli- 
tical equilibrium of the country, killed the peace of the land 
and heaped untold miseries on the innocent mass. Yasodhat- 
man marched ahead of a formidable army and met the Hiinas 
under Mihirakula in the plains of M4lwa or somewhere in 
Central India. The Hiinas, for once, met Skandagupta in 
Yasgodharman who routed them thoroughly and compelled 
homage from Mihirakula whose dream of restoring his lost 
dominions was shattered for ever (c. 533-34 A.D.). The 
poet of the Mandasor inscription (undated : 525-35 A. D.)' has 
given a graphic description of the episode which is remintscent 
of the description contained in the Bhitari and Allahabad pillar 
inscriptions of Skandagupta and Samudragupta respectively. 
Mihirakula bowed down to the inevitable and retired to his 
original kingdom of Gandhara, frustrated and broken heart, 
and was heard no more. He ruled, however, asa local chief 
for about a decade (c. 532-44 A. D.) and died unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung, at the age of seventy. ? 


Yasgodharman shotup likea brilliant star in the political 
firmament of India by completing the task left incomplete by 
Skandagupta who had likewise saved the county from the 
Hiina menace. It is true, Baladitya had defeated and imprison- 
ed Mihirakula but his misled act of piety had led the country 
nowhere. It is possible that in the absence of a powerful 
monarch like YaSodharman, the Hiinas once again might have 
swept the country off its feet and re-established the reign of 
terror which the people had experienced for long. The Hina 





1, Sircar, op. cit., p. 393 ff; Modi, ep. ct., pp. 589-v5, 
2. Pathak, op. eét., p. 196. 
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invasion had changed the face of northern India,! and, had 
their power not been broken, they would have still further 
changed the face of the country. Yagodharman came asa 
saviour and dealt the final and decisive blow to the Hiinas 
who now disappeared as a great political force, broke up into 
fragments and soon after completely merged with the Indian 
population. And for this, the name of Yasodharman has since 
been remembered by his country-emen with respect and 
gratitude 2 in the form of MAlava era. 


Practically all the authors of antiquity agree in picturing 
Mihirakula ‘fas a peculiarly blood-thirsty tyrant.” He was 
especially relentless in his persecution of Buddhism and Buddhist 
monks. Sung-Yun, Kosmos, and Yuan Chwang have almost 
the same tale to tell. Kalhana compares him with “the god 
of destruction” and the Jaina authors condemn him as ‘‘the 
foremost among wicked men” and ‘“‘a perpetrator of sinful 
deeds.” Of his brave and pitiless nature we receive legendary 


1, WNennedy, JRAS. 1908, p, 879. 

2. Modi following Hoernle believes that Yasodharman was the 
popular king Vikramaditya of Ujjain known in traditions and legends, 
He also assumed that the famous Vikrama era was started by him com= 
mencing 57 DB, C., which is further supported by Bihler on the following 
grounds : (1) the era of 56-57 B,C. was not founded in the sixth 
century, but wasin use under the name of Malava era for more than a 
century; (11) at tbat time no Sakas could have been driven from western 
India in as much as the country had been conquered by the Guptas 
more than a hundred years ago; (iit ) on the contrary, the foreign con- 
querors, the 1itmas were driven out of Western India in the first half of 
the sixth century, not, however, by a Vikramaditya but by Yasodharman- 
Visnuvardhana, and (iv ) there is no room at all in the sixth century 
for a powerful Vikramaditya of Ujjain whose exploits called forth a 
national upheaval in India ( Buhler, /4,, 1918, p. 247). We need’ 
hardly add that this is still a very controversial issue and leaves much 
to be desired in the absence of adequate historical data. (For different 
views see Modi, op. et. pp. 589-95, Hoernle, FRAS, 1903, p. 5409 F; 
Ibid., 1909, p. 8x ff; Fleet, ClJ, vol. iii, pp. 147-48; FRAS, 1909, p. 993 
Pathak, JBBRAS. vol. xix, p, UO: Sircer, Jrcian Tfigseghy, yp- 
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details which quite tally with the description of these writers. 
One of these still survives to the present day in local folklore 
of Kashmir. It is said : when Mihirakula, on his return from 
conquests, reached the summit of the pass that leads into 
Kashmir, one of his war-elephants fell over a high precipice. 
The screams of the agonised brute gave the hard-hearted 
monarch such delight that he hada hundred more elephants 
hurled over the cliffs at the same place. 


This story relates to a particular point of the route which 
traverses the Pir Pants! Pass ata height of about 12,000 feet, 
and that a local tradition derived from it still survives among 
the hill-men of that neighbourhood. ' Kashmir at that time 
was subject to a barbarian race, i.e, the Hiinas, where, 
according to Kalhana, he ( Mihirakula ) had founded the 
temple of MihireSvara and a big city in Holadé, named 
Mihirapura. 2 


But, it seems that he was more sinned against than sinning 
because of his attitude towards Buddhism ard Jainism. With 
all his faults, it can not be denied that the Buddhist and Jaina 
writers were very much prejudiced against him. Sung-Yun’s 
statement thathe was a worshipper of the demons is quite 
unconvincing for his coins clearly uepict him asa devotee 
of Lord Siva which is further supported by the Mandasor 
inscription which describes him as bowing his head only to 
that God ( Sthanu ). 


An impartial assessment ofthe evidences discussed above, 
leaves no doubt that he was brave, war-like but ferocious. 
His ambitions were insatiable and his idiosyncracies sometimes 
bordered on lunacy. Rash to the point of madness, erratic, 
arbitrary and tyrannical, * he possessed no virtues of his father 





}, M.A. Stein, “Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir 
Pantsal Route” in 7ASB. 1894, p. 376 ff; Rijatarangini { ed. Stein }, i, 
p. 44; li, p. 394. 

2. Rajataraaging, i, 306. 

8. Maijusrtmulakaipa : “Saal, RITA a a caer afER:......” 
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and made the Hfina name dreaded throughout the length and 


breadth of this sub-continent. The result was that only within 
two generations the last traces of the Hiina empire were swept 


away from this country and with him the last great empire 
of the Hiinas died a sad, premature death surviving neither 
in tradition nor in popular folk-lore. The dreaded glory of 
the Hfinas built on violence and bloodshed soon faded away 
from the memory of the people who were the worst oppressed. 
The language of the violence is suddenly hushed, a meteor- 
like career comes to an abrupt end and history records nothing 
remarkable about his activities to transmit to the posterity. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE LAST PHASE 


THE LATER HONAS 

The history of the Hinas in India, after Mihirakula, is a 
long, though scattered and disconnected, account of events 
and principalities which affected no remarkable change in the 
body-politic of the country, and exercised no material influence 
on the relations subsisting between the warring states aspiring 
for supremacy after the Guptas and Yasgodharman, either in 
north or in east or in west. The general belief that after 
Yagodharman’s great victory over Mihirakula, the Hiinas were 
never heard of in India again is absolutely unfounded: on 
the other hand, they were now entrenched in different parts 
of central and north-western provinces like so many isolated 
pockets dotted over the areas. It is truc, they had now ceased 
to be a major political force, yet they were strong enough, in 
their own pockets, to create troubles for the neighbouring 
powers and consequently invite their violent wrath during 
various military campaigns. 

The early mediaeval inscriptions are full of the stories of 
their long, often bloody, encounters with the sovereign powers 
of the land, who were sometimes awfully ruthless in their 
dealings with the Hinas and merciless in destroying their 
small principalities. Inspite of these constant persecutions 
they could not be completely cowed down and wiped out. 
Infact, they constituted a permanent source of headache to 
the ambitious Indian kings who considered it absolutely neces- 
sary to crush them before launching on their military campaigns. 
But, where the forces of politics and power miserably failed, 
the ever-conquering forces of culture tremendously succeeded. 
The indomitable Htinas, notwithstanding their limited resources 
and crippled capacity to strike, although refused to submit 
to the various Indian powers, were gradually but completely 
overwhelmed by the irresistible tide of Indian culture and 
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consequently merged with the various clans of the Rajputs 
and other castes through matrimonial alliances, They soon 
became an inseparable and indistinguishable part of the colour 
ful Indian society which had earlier absorbed the Sakas, the 
Scythians, the Parthians and many other foreign elements in 
its labyrinthine structure. 


The exit of Mihirakula from the political stage of north- 
eastern India was marked hy a short interregnum which was 
soon disturbed by yet another wave of Hina invasion. It is 
true that after Mihirakula there was no great Hiina leader to 
assert authority, but the lingering hope of retrieving their 
erstwhile fortunes still haunted the defeated and humiliated 
Hinas who had now shifted their headquarters to Kashmir. 


On the authority of the Rajatarangini } we know that the 
dynasty founded by Mihirakula in Kashmir lasted several years 
after his death. They may be termed as the, later Hiinas, 
though Heras believes that they were ‘‘the successors of{Mihira- 
kula in Aryfvarta” and should not, therefore, be treated as 
“the later Hinas.” 2. The assumption is wrong for we know 
that after the departure of Mihirakula from the north-eastern 
scene, the Hinas lost their hold over the Indian territories and 
were mainly confined to Kashmir and can not as such be 
strictly termed as “‘the successors of Mihirakula in Aryavarta.” 
Unlike the later Guptas, the later Hiinas had no great role to 
play in the politics of northern India after they were routed 
by Yagodharman and though they were scattered in pockets 
in western India, they did not, barring once, try to restore 
their fortunes or organise large-scale invasions. They were 
often involved in petty skirmishes and suffered heavily at the 
hands of the Indian kings who were, despite their broken 
and disorganised power, always apprehensive of their menacing 
designs. 

Thus, what happened to the Hiinas immediately after 
Mihirakula is not known. Wedo not even know who suc- 
ceeded him on his death. The Jaina author, Gunabhadra 


1, 4, 49-50 ( ed, Stein ), 
2, Herasin IHQ., 1927, pp. 11-12 
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(Saka 760=838 A. D.) says that Kalkiraja ( Mihirakula ) 
was the father and predecessor of Ajitafijaya whose wife was 
Celand, From the description of the Jaina author it seems 
that unlike his father, he was a great devotee of lord Mahavira 
( Jinendra ) and wentto heaven along with his pious wife. | 
Evidently the account is based on hearsay and is neither 
supported by other literary sources nor by epigraphic evidences. 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini which gives names of rulers belonging 
to this dynasty in Kashmir, has nothing to say about Mihira- 
kula’s son. Infact verses 426 and 447 of Gunabhadra’s Uttara 
Purina do not clearly indicate whether Ajitafijaya actually 
succeeded his father on his death. Yuan Chwang also has 
nothing to record about his activities. It, therefore, appears 
that the immediate successor of the Hiina monarch was his 
brother, and not his son about whom all our sources are silent, 
except the Jaina reference which depicts hin. more as a Jaina 
preacher and propagandist than his immediate successor and 
powerful ruler. 


The accounts of Yuan Chwang tell us that “Mihirakula’s 
brother, after the defeat of the tyrant by Narasitnhagupta 
Baladitya, having gone back, re-established himself in the king- 
dom.” 2) We know that Mihirakula was neither killed by 
Narasimhagupta nor by Yagodharmas:. He retired to Kashmir 
and died after a short period. Jt was after this episode that 
his brother inherited the kingdom and organised an abortive 
invasion. Nothing else is known about him. We do not even 
know his name and activities. It has been suggested that he 
“most likely ruled as a petty R&ja ina province of Central 
or Western India,” and “he and his successors continued to 


1. Gunabhadra, Uttara Purana, verses 476 & 447 ( Pathak, Bhardar- 
kar Com, vol., p. 221): 
“aqa: afearaea afear frase: | 
gear seaa ( Bear) ad ase WL BTA wR Hy 
aeredated a vert etaftcafa | 
faaaartanened gear atfatafiay i xve 1 
2, Heras, ef, eit., pp. 11-12. 
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fight with the later Guptas and the representatives of the new 
power then residing inthe north of India, the Maukharis.” 1 
True, the HGinas were by this time scattered all over central 
and western India in small pockets, but we have no mention,, 
whatever, of any of their powerful chiefs in these areas. 


THE HUNAS AND THE MAUKHARIS 


Yuan Chwang says that the brother of Mihirakula went. 
over to Kasmir and established himself there. lt was probably 
from there that he directed his operations in collaboration with 
the other Hiinas who were now entrenched in the various paris 
of central and western India. That there was a fight between 
the Honus and the Maukharis 1s directly and indirectly attested 
by the Haraha record of Is4navarman Maukhari ( dated 554 
A.D.) as well as the Asirgarh and Aphsad inscriptions, but 
there is no mention of the name of the Hana chief involved 
in this fight. 


On the authority of the Haraha record Heras and others 
believe that the Hiinas once again advanced under Mihirakula’s 
brother und were ultimately defeated by Isanavarman ( 554 
A. D.), only a decade after Mihirakula’s tragic exit from the 
scene. But, the Haraha record itself does not refer to the 
Hiinas directly by name: on the other hand, we are told that 
Isanavarman, while yet a crown-prince, defeated and conquered 
tne Andhras, the Salikas and the Gaudas ( Vangas ).2 The 
nature of the description of the events contained in this epi- 
graph suggests that the aim of the scribe has been to present 
an account of the enemies conquered by the Maukhari lord at 
different extremities of the empire. While the Andhra king 


1, /bid., pp. 11-12. 

2. Cf verse 13: “Rreqreaftats aganthaanarsrcry 
sqamfagats dea grea TH gfeaiz 
Rat wahaawegal eraqgera— 
aeafee aafgeteacn: fered at frat 
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has been identified with a member of the Visnukundin family ! 
and the Gaudas or the Vangas with the dynasty founded by 
Maharajadhiraja Gopacandra, ? the identification of the Silikas 
remains yet a problem ° and we are not in a better position to 


identify and locate them correctly. 


The Puranas describe the Silikas as a people living in the 
northern and north-western division. Tripathi * suggests that 
they are possibly identical with the Saulikas of the Brhat- 
samhita © and the Markandeya Purina, .«and are to be located 
in the south-east, near Kalinga, Vidarbha and Cedi. ® Fleet 
connects them with the Milikas in the Brhatsamhita, as a people 
living in the north-west division. * B.C. Majumdar, however, 
thinks that the Sdlikas lived on the sea-coast near the modern 
district of Midnapore ( West Bengal ). ° Raychaudhuri, on 
the other hand, suggests that they ‘were probably the Calu- 
kyas”, for “in the Brhatsamhita ' the Siilikas and Saulikas are 
associated with Apardnta ( North Konkon ), Vanavasl (Kanara) 
and Vidarbha ( Berar ). In the Byhatsamhita, '' however, they 
are associated with Gandhara and Vokkana( Wakhan). A 
branch of the people may have dwelt in the north-west.” 
Further, we have “a teference to Kuastambha of the Silki 
family. !* Taranatha '* places the kingdom of ‘Sulik’ beyond 

1. PHAIL, p. 602. For different views see D. C. Sirear, Suceessors 
of Sata,Bhanas, p. 127; Tripathi, History of Kanauy, p, 40. 

2. ChatrtopadhySya, EH NI, pp. 221-22. 

VGA, p. 20, 
HK.,p. 41. 

xiv, 8. 

. TA, xxii, p. 189. 
xiv, 48, 23. 

8. JA, xxii, p. 186; Rapson, Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
p. xxxi; JA, 1917, p. 127, 

Q. Orissa in the Making, p. 105. 

10, ix, 15; xiv. 8. 


x One gw 


11], ix, 21; xx. 7; xvi. 35, 
12, JRAS, 1912, p. 128, 
a3. JA, iv, p. 364, 
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“Togara’ { Ter in the Deccan?).”1 From the above state- 
ment it is clear that the Sdlikas extended from Central Asia to 
Maharastra region. 


But, the controversies with regard to this identification do 
not end here: they go further and complicate the issue all 
the more, On the authority of a Tamil work, Kalingattupparani 
of Jayagondan, Father Heras and Pires identify the Stlikas 
with the Colas. This work narrates the circumstances leading 
to the victory of Karikala over the Mukari, identified with the 
Maukharis. 2 Pires further suggests that Isanavarman took 
revenge for this defeat, on the equation of Mukari with Mau- 
khari which is not at all convincing as Mukari seems to have 
Seen the name of a place on the bank of the river Kavert. 3 


Thus, the conflicting historical evidences do not at all 
provide us with a clue tothe solution of this knotty problem. 
Philology, however, throws interesting light on the origin of 
the Silikas who appear to have been no other than the Hiinas. 
In other words, where history fails to vouchsafe light, philology 
steps in to lift the veil of darkness and obscurity. Sualika is 
suggested to be the name of a special branch of the Paigact 
Prakrta * and the tribes using the language, indeed, occupied 
wide area, It is, therefore, quite possible that the Sillikas 
mentioned inthe Harah inscription belonged to this stock 
(or tribe ) and inhabited and occupied the north-western region 
which is also clearly hinted at in verse 11] of the Aphsad record. 
The inscription says that Damodaragupta of the later Gupta 
dynasty died in a battle against the Maukharis ‘whose ele- 
phants had caused the death of Hiina soldiers.” It may, 
therefore, be safely argued that the episode which finds indirect 
mention in the Haraha record, is directly referred to in the 
Aphsad inscription, as in the second half of the sixth century 
A. D. we find the Hiinas also occupying the same region where 


PHAI, p. 602 fn, 5, 

Aravamuthan, The Kaveri, Afaukhari and the Sangam Age, p. 14 ff. 
Tripathi, HX., p- 41 fn. 5. 

P, C. Bagchi, JDL, xxi, pp. 1-10. 
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the Paigict Prakrta had been quite in vogue. Thus, the HOnas 
of the Aphsad inscription may safely be identified with the 
Slikas of the Haraha record of Iganavarman. This identi- 
fication is further supported by the mention of the enemies of 
the Maukharis on different frontiers of the empire. To the 
east lived the Vangas, to the south the Andhras and hence to 
the north or the west must have lived the Silikas who were 
no other than the Hiinas whom evidently Iganavarman is said 
to have defeated. 

The Maukhari-Damodaragupta-episode, however, poses 
yet another question : who was the Maukhari king who brought 
about the collapse and death of Déamodaragupta? The 
identification of this king is interwoven with the identity of the 
Hinas so succinctly described in the Aphsad record of Aditya- 
sena. Verses 8 and 11 of this record’ and verse 13 of the 
Haraha inscription,” when read together, clearly indicate 
that the same person ( I[sanavarman ) has been referred to as 
one “‘whose stepping array of mighty elephants... had thrown 
aloft the troops of the Htinas (in order to trample them to 
death ),” and who conquered and annihilated the Silikas, 
The general belief that, since Damodaragupta was the fifth 
later Gupta king, he was a contemporary of Sarvavarman who 
was also fifth in Maukhari line ( a: both the dynasties started 
about the same time) is quite unconvincing in the hght of 
inscriptional evidences, Apparently itis lsanavarman who 1s 
mentioned by name in verse 8 and later by dynastic appellation 
in verse 11 ofthe Aphsad record while he is referred to by 
name in verse 13 of his own record ( Haraha record ). 

Tripathi has wrongly interpreted the passage when he says 
that it records Sarvavarman’s successful encounter with his 
Gupta rival who ,had also defeated the Hinas. He suggests 
that the Hfinas “began their movements during the time of 
Sarvavarman, and being a great power in northern India the 
Maukharis were then called upon to hold these nomads in 
check. The Vardhanas were not strong in this generation, 


3. B. Upadhyaya, A Study of Ancient Indian Inscriptions ( Text ), p. 83. 
4, Ibid., p. 111. 
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and as Thaneévara lay between Kanauj and the Hina territories 
in the south-east of the Punjab, it may not be unreaso- 
nable to suppose that Sarvavarman’s undertakings against the 
Hinas werea sortof help given to the Vardhanas to repel 
their depradations and save northern India from further Hina 
upheaval.” ! We have shown above that such conclusions are 
far-fetched supported neither hy literary evidences nor by epi- 
graphic records of the period, and Sarvavarman in no case is 
indicated here as the spiritof the language of the Aphsad 
record strongly precludes any such sweeping presumptions. 
Morcover, the Hunas by this time were no longer a major 
political forze in the politics of northern India. 


We can not at the same time accept Sircar’s view regarding 
the Hina-Maukhari struggle that the “Maukharis possibly 
fought with the Hiinas as feudatories of Baladitya of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty” 2 for the following reasons : 


(i) Baladitya ruled before 532 A.D., whereas Maukhari 
Is€navarman had become the Maharajadhiraja inc. 554 A. D. 
as the Haraha inscription suggests. Thus, there being a diffe- 
rence of about twenty-four years between the reign-period of 
Baladitya and therise of [ganavarman there is no question of 
the latter acting as a subordinate of the former. 


(ii ) The language of the verses in question clearly demon- 
strates that the victory over the Hiinas was achieved by 
iganavarman, the independent Maukhari king, and not by 
Isdnavarman, the so-called feudatory of Baladitya. The entire 
credit for this achievement is given to the powerful independent 
king, and not to a subordinate feudatory chief. Had it been 
otherwise, the Aphsad record of Adityasena, himself a later 
Gupta king, would have spared no pains to glorify the deeds 
of his great ancestor. The absence of any such refererve to 


1. HK., pp. 47, 64, 
2. D.C, Sircar, JRASBL, xi, p. 70 fn. 4. 
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him, direct or indirect, naturally confirms the belief that there 
was no relation, whatever, between the -two. Moreover, Yéana- 
varman would not have referred to his victory over the Hinas 
( the Sillikas ) so confidently in his inscription, unless he alone 
was responsible for it. 


The above discussion may now be summed up in the follow- 
ing words : 


(i )Iinavarman defeated the Hinas who had again 
advanced presumably under Mihirakula’s brother, though it is 
not unlikely that the Hinas might have again been defeated 
by his son, Sarvavarman as the Asirgarh seal would suggest. 
But, in no case is the latter to be identified with the conqueror 
of the Htnas referred to in the Aphsad inscription. The 
Hiina menace had long been there and fromthe Asirgarh in- 
scription we learn that Harivarman Maukhari, the first king 
of the Maukhari line, checked the Hiina onslaught through the 
military assistance to the Guptas ( Krsnagupta of Malwa ? ) 
and probably received some territories in recompense.’ Even 
after their final defeat at the hands of Iginavarman, the Hiinas 
seem to have dominated the north-west frontier as we shall 
see later. 


(ii) The Stilikas of the Haraha record were really the 
Hiinas of the Aphsad inscription, the only difference being 
that while they have been referred to by their tribal name in 
the latter, they have been mentioned as a linguistic stock 
belonging to the special branch of the Paigdct Pr&krta, i.e., 
Sulika, in the former. 


The history of the Hiinas after their defeat and discom- 
fiture by Isanavarman once again recedes into obscurity. 
Their efforts to revive their Jost fortune and glory proved in- 
vain and they had to reconcile themselves to the changed 
circumstances which permanently impaired their power and 


1. Dandekar, op. cit. pp. 167, 173. 
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position. Only a Toramdna could have arrested the process 
of deterioration and performed the miracle. But, that was 
not to be. Anempire built mainly on blood and iron does 
not last long after the withdrawal of the strong arm from its 
scene. The force of violence and barbarous tyranny leaves 
behind a trail of bitterness and reaction which ultimately 
lets loose all the pent-up forces of anarchy and disorder with 
the result that the mighty fabric of the empire reared by the 
genius of one or two monarchs collapses like a house of cards 
amidst the blazing storm of popular discontent and revolt. 
We have seen how the outlying provinces of the Htina empire 
in India fell off one by one and the citadels of the empire 
became turbulent scenes of violent upheavals, forcing Mihira- 
kula to retreat to his original headquarters in north-west pro- 
vinces and finally to Kasmir. The rise of Yagodharman dealt 
the final blow to their fortunes and shattered alt hope of their 
revival, Mihirakula’s brother made a vain bid but miserably 
failed and was crushed by IsAnavarman, and the Hiinas now 
ceased to he a major power and were permanently confined to 
their far-flung pockets. Gradually they lost even their identity 
and left nothing behind to record or remember, 


THE HUNAS OF THE NALANDA SEALS 


The history of the later Hinas is more or less an unconnect- 
ed account of events and episodes without any string whatever. 
Although most of our indigenous sources of information are 
cut off at this period, it is fortunate that a few literary and 
epigraphic records afford a faint ray of light on this tale of 
tremendous confusion. Hiranand Sastrt in his Nalanda and 
its epigraphic materials has tried to throw some light on the 
history of the Hunas after Mihirakula on the basis of two 
fragmentary seals containing the geneology of a ruler whose 
name is unfortunately missing, and to which recently attention 
of scholars has been drawn by A. Ghosh.} These seals 
contain the names of rulers who are otherwise known to us 
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from the coins belonging to the Ephthalite stock. The geneo- 
logy, as known from the seals, is as follows : 


Maharaja Lavkhana 


( Maharajadhiraja ) name missing 
m. Vittavvadevi 


Maharaja Jartva 
m. Melyadevi 


(Maharajadhiraja) name missing 


Name missing 
(author of the seal ) 


The above geneology is confusing and emusing at the 
same time. It givesthe names of the Maharajas who were 
definitely of a lower status, either a subordinate king or chief, 
but curiously enough omits the names of the Mahardjadhirajas 
who certainly held a higher status, that of a king or a monarch. 
It is difficult to determine the factors responsible for this act of 
omission and commission but the designations, as they are, at 
any rate suggest that the dynasty, after Mihirakula, passed 
through serious political convulsions that impaired their power 
and position, often costing their independence. It is likely 
that they might have maintained their position for some time, 
even after the withdrawal of Mihirakula, during the period of 
disorder and anarchy that immediately followed the departure 
of the latter, as the Nalanda seals would suggest. In the 
process they faced various ups and downs, sometimes losing 
their status, often regaining it : nevertheless they maintained their 
precarious hold on Nalanda and the adjoining regions. This 
state of uncertainty, however, ended with the victory of Isana- 
varman and they finally deserted the scene and went over to 
Kashmir, their origina] headquarters. 


Though the seals do not give any indication of their lineage, 
there is, however, no doubt that they were the Hiina successors 
of Mihirakula. The names of the two chiefs on the Nalanda 
seals are also preserved on their coins found ‘in Kashmir, 
and the probable identity of Lavkhiana and Jariva of the seals 
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with the Hina Lakhina and Jarl of the coins can not be 
ruled out, especially when the palaeography of the seals and 
coins indicates the same period for them.! The Rajatarangini 
also mentions one Lahkhana Narendraditya as ruler of 
Kashmir after Mihirakula who may be identified with Lak- 
khana Udayaditya of the coins. ? Cunningham also describes 
and figures two rude gold coins of a king of Kashmir, bearing 
the legend Sri Narendra whom he identifies with Narendra. 
ditva of the Rajatarangini. These coins are of ordinary 
dehased Kidara type,® with Kidura under the king’s arm. 


Similar coins are also known of Deva Sahi Khifigilla who 
is identified with Khifikhila, mentioned in the Ra@jatarangini 
as one of the kings who succeeded Mihirakula and who is 
said to have been also known by the Hindu title, Narendraditya. 
Besides, we have also copper coms of the period, with the 
legend, Javatu Sri Narendra v.hich may have been issued by 
the same chief. But, by all meins, it seems certain that Sri 
Narendra was distinct from Khifigiia Narendraditya.* The 
obverses of the two specimens of Udayaditya’s coinage are 
depicted in very clear woodcuts in Prinsep’s Essavs.° The 
legend is perfectly legible and unmistakable, except for the 
second and third character of the second word. Udaydaditya 
appears to be a mere title similar to the Vikramaditya, Baladitya 
and other titles of like formation assumed by the Gupta kings, 
The early Hinas borrowed the titles of the Kusana monarchs, 
and their successors adopted high sounding epithets similar 
to those adopted by the Gupta monarchs in consonance with 
the existing tradition, to show off their special status as 
monarchs, even though in most cases, the fact was just the 


1. For the coins see V. A. Smith, JASB., 1894, pp, 180-813 
Cunningham, Nem. Chron,, 1894, p. 278, Pl. ix (vii ), figs, 10, 13; 
Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 26. He has cited four specimens of Udays- 
ditya coins, 

2. Ibid, 

3. Coins of Mediaenal India, p. 43, PA. iii, fig, 5. 

4. Ibid,; also see FASB., 1894, p. 189. 

5. Nos. 3 & 4, vol. i, p 411. 
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reverse. Besides the titles, the Hinas ( Toramana, Mihirakula 
and their successors ) also imitated the contemporary Gupta 
(silver ) coinage, and they appear to have observed a similar 
practice in Kashmir. We have shown above that Cunningham’s 
suggestion that the Udayaditya coins may have been 
struck by Lae-lih, the father of Toramana, is wrong as 
neither was this Lae-lih father of Toramana nor did he issue 
any independent coinage of his own in Gandhara.' They 
were really issued by the successors of Mihirakula in these 
areas, ? 

Though Kalhana’s narrative, before the history of the 
Karkota dynasty, is often confusing, nevertheless it can safely 
be assumed that this dynasty was in existence during the period 
under review, as in the second half of the sixth century A. D., 
the Hiinas were once again defeated, first by Isanavarman and 
then by Prabhakaravardhana of ThaneSvara and this probably 
explains the assumption of the fluctuating designations ke 
Mahirajadhiraja and Maharaja, attributed to the kings on the 
Nalanda seals. Atthe same time it may also be argued that 
we can not treat them to be the direct successors of Mihira- 
kula just on the basis of this slender piece of evidence. They 
might have been ordinary chiefs whe were left in the charge 
of Nalanda and the adjoining tracts after the defeat and 
departure of Mihirakula from Magadha. But, the seals have 
their own importance as they confirm, for the first time, 
that the HUnas had actually extended their conquest right 
up to Nalanda, In view of this the only possibility is that 
it was one of the members of this dynasty who, in collabora- 
tion with the armies of Mihirakula’s brother, met the forces 
of Isanavarman and was ultimately defeated and repulsed, 


The above possibility is further supported by numismatic 
evidences. We have some coins of Js4navarman and also his 
son and successor Sarvavarman, dated in the Hina era, 
belonging to the same type as the hemidrachms of Toramana 

1. Infra., chap, iii, 
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and the Guptas. The obverse generally bears the head of 
the monarch to left, as in Toramana’s coins with the date 
apparently in the same era as Toramana’s 54. The reverse has 
the Fantail Peacock device with the legend vijitavanirvanita... 
the rest including the king’s name being unfortunataly com- 
pletely obliterated. This coin is probably of Jsanavarman, a 
specimen of which with the same date is figured in 
Cunningham’s Coins of Mediaeval India ( Pl. ii, 12 ). 


The other coins bear the head of the king to left and are 
dated inthe same era (58) on the obverse. The reverse is 
the same with the legend vijitavanirvanipati Sri Sarvvavarmana 
deva jayati. 


These coins show that immediately after his victory over 
the Hiinas, Isanavarman and his son Sarvavarman issued coins 
in unitation of the Hima currency to mark the end of their 
departure from the political scene as did the Htinas when 
they wrested power from the Guptas. Both of them closely 
imitated the pattern of the vanquished, but effected certain 
changes, for instance, head to left in the ordinary existing 
device to mark the distinction, though in matters of dating 
and other details these coins are but crude imitations of their 
proto-types. 


The Htina-Maukhari episode resulting in complete rout 
of the Hiinas seems to have marked, once for all, the end of 
their ambitious designs to revive their lost empire. We have 
no details of the measures taken by the Maukharis after the 
defeat of the Htinas, but there is no doubt that they must have 
been crushed ruthlessly asa result of which they could not 
raise their heads for some time. This is evident from the con- 
temporary literature and epigraphic records which practically 
take no notice of them despite the fact that they were still 
confined to their various pockets. This paucity of material 
also speaks of their completely broken power which was no 
longer considered to be a force to reckon with in the politics 
of north-eastern India during this period. 
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But, inspite of their broken power, it can not be categori- 
cally asserted that this was the final battle that put an end 
to the Hiina power in India. It is true, their designs to revive 
their old kingdom and fortune had been completely frustrated, 
but at the same time there is no denying the fact that after 
sometime they again became restive and turbulentin Kashmir 
and other parts of the country where they were still residing 
in groups. Epigraphic records and literature of the Jater 
period speak frequently of their activities and consequent clashes 
with the contemporary powers. 


THR HUNAS AND THE VARDHANAS 


The age of the Vardhanas witnessed their fevertsh activities 
once again. Inthe north of India, ie, Kashmir they became 
so turbulent that the Vardhanas felt the necessity of curbing 
their power which had assumed the shape of a threatening 
menare to the infant Vardhana kingdom. Indications in the 
Harsacarita suggest that the Hinas had retained their hold in 
the north-west inspite of the fact that thev had been subdued 
in Central India. Prabhakaravardhana had to fight against 
them and towards the close of his reign he had to send his 
son and crown-prince Rajyavardhana again to defend tre 
frontiers of the kingdom against the Hitinas. They had aug- 
mented their activities during the time of Iganavarman but 
the Maukharis held them in check by thoroughly defeating 
them, Thanegvara, the kingdom of the Vardhanas, lay 
between Kanauj and the Hfina territories in the south-east of 
the Punjab and was thus dangerously exposed to the Hina 
menace, Itis, therefore, not improbable that the Vardhanas 
secured formidable help from the Maukharis in their encounter 
with the Hiinas to repel their depradations and save northern 
India from another upheaval. 


The Harsacarita describes Prabhakaravardhana as “a lion 
to the Hina deer, a burning fever tothe king of the Indus 
land, a trouble to the sheep of the Gurjaras, a bilious plague 
tothe lord of Gandhdra, a looter to the lawlesaness of the 
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Latas and an axe to the creeper of M&lwa’s glory“*°? The 
passage is significant as it throws light on the different powers 
of the time, but it hardly shows that Prabhakaravardhana 
had conquered and annexed these territories: on the other 
hand, the nature of description simply suggests that he was on 
hostile terms with them. 


The reference to the Hiinus and to Gandhara separately is 
remarkable, for we know that Gandhara was under the 
possession of the Hiinas. The White Hiinas or the Ephthalites 
had overrun the north-western frontier provinces and Kashmir, 
and about the beginning of the sixth century A. D. they had 
already set up an independent kingdom in Gandhara. The 
Suggestion that “Bana probably refers to this Ephthalite 
Gandhara kingdom” 2 does not seem convincing, or else the 
two would not have been mentioned separately. There was 
definitely something wrong with this country during this period, 
although later, probably after Prabhakaravardhana and before 
529 A. D., it passed under the Kusanas of Kapiga. The 
Si-yu-hi while describing Gandhara ( Kan-to-lo) says: ‘the 
royal family was extinct and the country was subject to 
Kapisa” 5—a fact which is also attested by Bana in his des- 
cription of the famous battle. 

The battle against the Hiinas seems to have been a pro- 
tracted one, as during this expedition the crown-prince is 
described as having spent several days ‘‘on the skirt of the 
Himalayas.” The cpisode reminds us of Skandagupta who is 
also said to have spent several nights on bare earth in the 
course of his war with the Hiinas, But, it seems that he 
did not gain any decisive victory over them. Bana’s poetical 
description of Prabhakaravardhana’s excellence and greatness 
as compared with other contemporary rulers may be partially 


I. Bana, Harsuearita ( trans, Cowell and Thomas ), p. 101. cf. the 
following relevant verse; “Eufgcnaart faygeasatl ysit-aare: wea 
PaTaa FEHB: BlegTqWeat: AisaseAlsasegy:” ( Harsacarita, Cal. 
veda, pp, 243-44, ). 

2. 8S, Chattopadhyaya, op. stf., p. 236; also see Biibler, El, i, p. 69, 
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true, but the hard fact remains that the “Hina deer” instead 
of being overawed and cowed down was once again trying 
to pounce upon the “lion” himself in the northwest, for ‘to- 
wards the close of his reign the kingdom was so seriously 
disturbed by the Hina menace’ that Prabhakaravardhana had 
to despatch the crown-prince with a strong army to cope with 
the increasing danger (604-05A.D.). The battle once again 
was protracted and fierccly bloody and the prince received 
many wounds while fighting the Hiinas. After having defeated 
them he returned to the capital on receiving the news of the 
death of his father with “limbs emaciated” and “long white 
bandages, bound about arrow-wounds received in battle.”” ! 


The fight of Rajyavardhana with the Hiinas though decisive 
from military point of view, could not yield results politically, 
asthe danger of the Hiina upheaval was still haunting the 
mind of Rajyavardhana when he became king onthe death 
of his father. When he started on a military campaign 
against the king of Malwa who had murdered his brother-tn- 
law Grahavarman and consequently imprisoned his sister, 
Rajyasri, he gave instructions to his younger brother, Harga- 
vardhana to remain behind with all “the kings and elephants, 
probably witha view to guarding the rear against any fresh 
Hina upheaval, and asked only Bhandi to follow him with 
some ten thousand horses.” 2 This alertness on the part of 
the Vardhanas, even when they had to face a greater enemy, 
makes it absolutely clear that the Hunas, though admittedly 
defeated and subdued, were yet a political menace whom they 
could ifl-afford to ignore, say at their own peril. In this 
connection it is interesting to refer to the suggestion of R. K. 
Mookerji that Bhandi was of Hunnish origin as “the name 
Bhandi itself is a Hinic rather than a Sanskrit name.” ° It is 
difficult to follow on what grounds he makes this far-fetched 
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assertion. A similar suggestion was also advanced by Hoernle? 
who argued that Bhandi meaning “buffoon” wasa strange 
name fora prince. It is true that this isa cynical name but 
such names were not uncommon in ancient times as well as 
in modern age. We have some such instances in the names 
of king Gardabhilla ® or Siidraka,* authenticated from ins- 
criptions and literary accounts, Moreover, this would pre- 
suppose the assimilation of the Hina elements into the fold 
of the Hindu ropulation by this time for which there is ab- 
solutely no justification, as the process of assimilation began 
only after the seventh century and completed by the end of the 
twelfth century. Infact, Banabhatta furnishes some details about 
Bhandi who was Harsavardhana’s cousin, but he tells us 
nothing on the strength of which any suggestion can be ventured 
regarding his lineage and political status. The very fact 
that he was Harsa’s cousin precludes any possibility of his 
being a Hina for, otherwise it would presuppose that Harsa 
himself came from Hunnish stock which is all the more 
preposterous. 


THE HUNAS IN THE POST-HARSA ERA 


The history of India in the post-Harsa era is almost silent 
on the activities of the followers of the great builders of the 
vast Hunnish empire, for about two centuries. The power of 
the sword which the great leaders had built in an extensive 
monarchy could no longer be sustained in a scattered small 
community in which they were now transformed. With a 
handful of men sucha union would be ineffectual and with 
an unwieldy host it would be unpractical. Their licentious 
fury was probably the first symptom and cause of the gradual 
decline in their power. They met withcalamity after calamity, 
defeats after defeats at the hands of the Indian kings and 
were subdued fora pretty long time with the result that they 


1. JRAS., 1903, p. 560. 

2, JBBRAS., ix, p. 148, 
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underwent a remarkable alteration of their character or con- 
duct, and neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation 
of Toramana and Mihirakula could any more inspire their 
followers to get onto headlong clash with the Indian powers 
who often hattered their already broken artillery even on the 
slightest pretext. 


But, the early mediaeval history of northern India throws 
refreshing light on the part played hy the subdued Hfinas and 
their relations, political and marital, with the Gurjara-Prati- 
haras, the Cedis, the Rastrakitas, the Palas and the Paramaras, 
The epigraphic records of the period faithfully cover their 
warlike activities and point to their gradual merger and 
assimilation in the orthodox Hindu society through clashes 
and subsequent matrimonial alliances. The scattered bands 
of the Hinas had not yet shaken off their primitive character 
and war-mentality and got involved in fierce clashes with all 
the major powers of the time one after another on some score 
or other. Brt the redeeming feature of these bloody clashes vas 
the gradual emergence of a new political race on the Indian 
scene resulting from the blending of two widely divergent 
eultures—the Mongol and the Indian. This new race—the 
Indian Hinas—while on the one hand inherited the fighting 
genius and sturdy character of their ancestors, onthe other 
imbibed slowly the finest traits of their new cultural contacts 
with the royal Indian families and aristocracies. And, in no 
time, they came to be regarded as one of the numerous clins 
of the fighting Rajput community all over the country. 


THE HUNAS AND THE GURJARA-PRATIHARAS 


The earliest reference tothe clash of the Htinas with the 
‘Gurjara-Pratiharas is noticed inthe Una plate, found at Una 
in the Junugarh State, Kathiawar (dated Vikrama samnvat 
956= A.D. 899) of the time of the Pratihdra king Mahendra- 
pala. The record is interesting as it gives the names of two 
Hina chiefs—Visada and Jajjapa. It says that Balavarman, 
afeudatory of the Pratihara king of Kanauj, defeated one 
Vigada and “‘by slaying Jajjapa and other kings freed the earth 
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from the Hina race.” ) It is difficult to identify these two 
chiefs who were evidently the Hina leaders of the locality. 
In the ninth century there was a Hitma-mandala situated to the 
north-east of Malwa which was probably ruled over by Jajjapa, 
a Hina chief or king whose successors were defeated and 
crushed by the Paramara king Styaka Il and his successors 
Vakpati and Sindhuraja. It seems that Visada was the leader 
ofthe Hina army under king Jajjapa. The commander was 
defeated and killed along with his master by the Pratihara 
forces under Balavarman who also claims to have killed 
“other kings” and ‘“‘freed the earth from the Hiina race”’ Who 
the other kings were, it is not mentioned. nor are we ina 
position to determine their identity and sphere of influence, 
The language of the inscription, however, tends to suggest that 
the so-called “other kings” were cither of Hunnish origin or 
their collaborators who were killed while fighting against the 
forces of the Pratihdras. But, the Pratihara claim that the 
earth was freed from the Htina race seems utterly exaggerated 
and absurd in view of the fact that the Hinas, even after this 
defeat, continued to bea powerful force in this and other 
areas and just after a few years they were again involved ina 
violent clash with another Pratihara ruler as is evident from 
the Karda plate. 2 


This plate found at Kurda or Kardali in the Talod taluka 
of the Khandesh district is dated in the Saka year 892( A. D. 
972-73 ) of the time of Kakka or Kakka Il and credits him 
with having conquered the Gurjara, Hina, Cola and Pandya 
kings. No details are recorded in the inscription which 
simply refers to this episode and passes over. The names of 
the kings are not given norare we told what occasioned his 
military campaigns against these rulers. Whatever the reasons, 
the fact remains that the Hinas were still an active political 
force in this partof the country and always figured in the 
list of the kings designed to be conquered by the ambitious 
rulers of the age. Their relations with the Pratiharas, as with 


1, El, ix, p. 1 ff, 
2. JA, xii, p. 265, 
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others, were not at all friendly during this period, though in 
succeeding ages they were aligned to them through matri- 
monial alliances. 


THE HONAS AND THE PALAS 


Jn the north-east the Hiinas came into conflict with the 
Pdfas of Bengal. With the assumption of sovereignty by 
Dharmapala “the history of Bengal entered upon a complicated 
‘stage characterised by the rivalry of the Pala dynasty with 
other powers of the time”? especially the Gurjaras and the 
Rastraktas. The Gurjaras are believed by some scholars to 
have come from Central Asia and entered India along with 
the Hiinas in the fifth century, but this alleged foreign origin 
is disputed on grounds which we have discussed in the follow- 
ing chapter. The Nalandi plate of Dharmapala, like the 
Manghyr plate of Devapala, mentions Gauda-Malava-khasa- 
kulika-Hina , as being his sevakadin (attendants ) and pada- 
padmopajivinah.* But the Khalimpur. grant, dated in the 
32nd year of his reign, mentions only the rulers of the Bhojas, 
Matsyas, Madras, Kurus, Yadus, Yavanas, of Avanti, Gandhara 
and Kira, and not the Hiinas, though Keilhorn * believes that 
inclusion of the Yavanas in the list along with the Yadus is 
a mere poetical device, It is also suggusted that these Yavanas 
represented the Arabs who had already founded a settlement 
in Sind and were exercising some influence on Gujarat and 
Kathiawar at the time. 5 


The mention of Gandhara, which then comprised the 
present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi, in the present 
record may also have some indirect bearing on the Hiinas 

who were in possession of these areaseven when they were 





1. B.C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the snseriptions of Bengal, 
p. 312. 

2. El, xxiii, p. 291, lines 14-15, 

3, EF, iv, p. 248, 

4, El, iv, p. 246, 

5. JRAS, 1909, p. 267; Az, 1903~04, pp. 279-80, 
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deprived of their northern possessions and forced to confine 
their activities to their original settlement. The term Yavanas 
“or ‘the rulers of Gandhara’ may indicate indirectly the Hiinas 
‘who are mentioned directly in the Naland& plate. The nature 
~of the inscriptional evidence, however, tends to suggest that 
‘there was no violent armed clash between the Pala monarch 
and the aforesaid kings who, in order to avoid indiscriminate 
bloodsheds and consequent humiliation, seem to have volun- 
‘tarily accepted his suzerainty and paid their homage which 
is clear from the terms sevakadin and pidapadmopajivinah used 
in the Nalanda records in the context of Dharmap§la’s victories 
and conquests. 


The conflict of Devapala, the son and successor of Dharma- 
pala, with the Hlnas is figuratively described in one of the 
passages of the Garuda pillar inscription which says that 
Devapala inflicted a crushing defeat upon the whole host of 
the Utkalas, deprived the Htinas of their prestige and broke 
the conceit of the lord of the Dravidas and Gurjaras ( utkilit- 
Otkala-kulam = hrta-Hitina-garwam — kharwvtkrta-Dravida-Gurjjara- 
natha-darpam ).) \tis rightly suggested that he could have 
pounced upon the principalities of the Hinas and the Kambojas 
only after his successful campaign against the Pratihara rulers 
of Kanauj as their country lay further to the west which was 
one of their principalities ( Huna-mandala) situated in the 
Uttarfpatha besides Avanti and Kashmir. The confusion is, 
however, cleared by the Badal pillar inscription of Narayana- 
pala, which is very specific on this point, le, Devapala 
defeated or held in check the Utkalas, the Hilnas, the Dravidas 
and the Gurjaras. The record further adds that the credit 
for the success that attended Devapila’s relations with the 
Hiinas and others goes to Kedira Misra ( son of Someégvara ) 
who was the counsellor of the lord of Gauda, although 
we have no such indication in the epigraphic records 
of Devapala himself, such as the Monghyr copper-plate of 
the year 33, the Nalanda copper-plate of the year 39 and the 
Garuda pillar inscription. It is, however, to be noted that 





1, Verse 18. 
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verse 32 of the N&landd plate is a mere repitition of verse 35 
of the Monghyr plate which was inscribed earlier, but the 
Garuda-pillar and Badal pitlar inscriptions give more detailed 
description of his victories and “leave no scope for conjecture 
that the references are to men of different provinces who 
were in attendance on the king in their personal capacity and 
not as representing the kings of those countries as they were 
not diplomatic representatives, but only attendants (sevakas).” + 
But, the records, noticed above, when read together with 
other contemporary records, make it clear that Devapala 
undertook extensive military campaigns to distant lands with 
a view to realising his high ambition of becoming an all India 
monarch which he nodoubt partially succeeded in achieving. 
The terms sevakadin and padapadmopajivinah ( svapadopajivinah ) 
refer to the inglorious status of the vanquished to which they 
were subsequently reduced. 


The Hiinas again find mention in the Bangarh grant” of 
Mahipala I which reproduces the same conventional passage 
that we have in the Nalandé plate of Dharmapala, the 
Monghyr and Nalanda records of Devapala, the Bhagalpur 
copper-plate grant? of Ndradyanapala (line 36) and the 
Bangdon copper-plate * of Vigrahapala HI (line 30) as well 
as other records of their successors. The passage in question 
refers to the Gaudas, the Malavas, the Khagas, the Htnas, 
the Kulikas, the Karnitas etc. as the servants of the king 
( sevakadin ). Itis to be found in all the subsequent grants 
of the dynasty. Inspite of these references, it must, however, 
be admitted that there is no history available of a direct 
hostility between Mahipala and these powers which renders it 
impossible to determine the exact charactcr of the struggle in 
which the Pala king was involved. There seems to have been 
no conflict: the Hfinas probably continued their allegiance 
to the Palas since the days of Devapfla, the extirpator of the 
« JUPHS, v (NS. ), pt. ii, p. 5. 
2. EI, xv, p. 327, 

3. Inseriptions of Bihar, pp. 68~64, 
4, I[bid., pp. 83-90, 
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Hana pride, as the term sevakadin would suggest. Further, 
the Htnas, referred toin the Pala records, belonged to the 
Hina-magdala mentioned in grant B of the Gaonri plates, 
noted in the following pages. 


THE HONAS AND THE PARAMARAS 


The strugele of the Hlinas with the Paramaras (c. 800~ 
1305 A. D. ) constitutes one of the most thrilling chapters in 
the history of the later Htinas. It was not a temporary phase : 
on the other hand it was a protracted bloody affair resulting 
in indiscriminate deaths and devastation which finds frequent 
mention in the contemporary literary accounts as well as epi- 
graphic records. Their vain attempts to revive past glory 
and fortunes often plunged them into headlong clash with the 
Indian powers who frowned upon the erstwhile freebooters 
with ruthless accuracy and determination. It was this misfired 
adventure on their part that was singularly responsible for the 
terrible ruination of their territories or mandala by the Para- 
madras who slaughtered and plundered them on many an 
occasion. 


The story of this sanguinary warfare between the Paramaras 
and the Hinas begins with the invasion of the Hina territory 
by Styaka If who is said to have launched a military campaign 
against them, slaughtered the princes and ‘‘turned their harems 
into the dwelling-places for the consecration of widowhood.” } 
What actually prompted the Paramara king to turn against 
the Hfinas and to overrun their territory so relentlessly is not 
known, butthe nature of the description of his exploits in 
Navasthasanka-carita leaves no room for doubt that the 
invasion was occasioned due to the aggressive attiude and 
activities of the vanquished themselves, resulting in terrible 
depradations on either side. Even two hundred years after 
the departure of Toramana and Mihirakula from the political 
scene of India and the tragic dismemberment of the Hina 





1, Navasthastike-carita, xi, verse 90 : 
SeETT Ra TTY waST 
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empire into tiny isolated pockets ( mandalas ) the Htnas were 
unable to reconcile themselves to the changed times that were 
running badly over them. Infact, they dreamt of the time 
that was never to return and hopelessly clung to the outdated 
idea of rehabilitating themselves which was never to materialise. 
Their inability to cheerfully adjust to the new changing circum- 
stances and their foolish desire to work against the forces of 
history lay mainly at the root of the numerous uncalled for 
hostilities between the Hiinas and the Paramaras as well as 
other powers of the day. 


Who was the Hiina prince and where did his territory 
( mandala ) lie? Unfortunately the identity of the chief as well 
as the exact location of the territory is yet undetermined. 
D. C. Ganguly! suggests that the Hiina-mandala mentioned in 
the Navasthasanka-carita, was situated to the north-west of 
MAlwa and the Hiina chief defeated by Styaka II was a successor 
of Jajjapa who was defeated and killed by Balavarman, 
the father of Yogaraja of Saurdstra.? The objection that, 
“as Balavarman was a Pratihara feudatory and could be sent to 
fight against the enemies of the Pratihira empire in any part 
of the country, it is difficult to identify the Hina chief or his 
principality on the basis of this reference’ 5 does not seem 
to reston solid grounds asthe Una plate of Mahendrapila 
Pratihdra is quite clear on this point. It referes to two Hiina 
kings or chiefs—Visada and Jajjapa—by name who are said 
to have been killed by Balavarman. There is thus no doubt 
that Balavarman fought against the Hinas, no matter in what 
capacity and how and where he was sent to lead the Pratihara 
forces. The Pratiharas during this time ( 899-900 A. D.) 
were one of the foremost powers in northern India whose 
loyal and powerful feudatory Balavarman is credited with 
having successfully conducted many a warfare on behalf of 


1. History of the Paramara Dynasty ( Dacca, 1933 ), p. 40. 

2, EI. i, p. 134, verse 45; ix, pp. B, 17, 

8. (Miss) Pratipal Bhatia, The Paramarts (¢. 800-1308 A. D.) 
£ MS, }—a thesis approved by the Delhi University, 1963, pp. 54-56, 
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his master, and brought glory and fortunes to the Pratibfra 
empire by defeating and subjugating kings far and wide. 


The Navasthastnka-carita and Gaonri plates make it clear 
that the Paramdras fought against the Hiinas, and Styaka II 
and his successors destroyed and later subjugated their 
territory. As the Una plate of Mahendrapala is dated Vikrama 
satavat 956 or 899 A.D., it may well be presumed that the 
successor of Jajjapa was a contemporary of Styaka II who 
came to the Paramdra throne before 949.A.D. In view of 
these unimpeachable evidences itis futile to suggest that “‘it 
may as well be or may not be” the Hiina principality “against 
which the Paramaras as well as the Cedis came into hostile 
contact.”? } 


As to the Jocality of the Hinas which Styaka II is said to 
have destroyed, we are not on firm grounds. From the various 
references in early mediaeval Indian literature and inscriptions 
we learn that there were more than one Hina principalities 
( Hfina-manda ) in India during this period. The Harsacarita? 
records one such principality in north-western India, whereas 
Padmagupta mentions another in his Navasahasanka-carita * 
whose chief is said to have clashed with Styaka I! who caused 
horrible depradations to this tribe and “turned their harems 
into a dwelling place for the widows.” The various Paramara 
inscriptions also speak of the subjugation of the Hiina princi- 
pality and of the defeat of the Htina chiefs at the hands of 
Styaka I], and his sons Vakpati If and Sindhuraja, which 
obviously is the same as referred to in the Navasaihasanka-carita. 
There is no doubt that the Hina territory could not have 
been far away from the territory of the Paramaras and on 
the basis of the Gaonri plates of Vakpati l1* it may safely be 
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suggested that it was in Central India, somewhere to the south- 
east of the Paramara kingdom. * 


Further, it is not unlikely that VanikAé or Vanikagrama in 
the A4varaka-Bhoga, situated in Hina-magdala,? mentioned in 
Piate B, was not far from Gaonri ( near Indore ), and the grant 
was made not long after the defeat of the Hiinas and the annexa- 
tion of their territory, probably by Styaka II or his son Vakpatt 
Il. The Hina-mandala of the first Plate evidently refers to the 
country ruled over by the Hinas in M4lwA, i.e., the northern 
part of the Malwa plateau. It was distinct from Avanti, though 
contiguous to it, Rajasekhara suggests that Mahismati was the 
capital of the Kalacuri family. The Hiina country was to 
the north of Ujjain, though it is difficult to define its exact 
boundaries which must have varied in different periods. % 
The suggested location is also confirmed by references to the 
Hina in a Cedi inscription which says that king Karna married 
the Htina princess Avhalladevi or Avalladevi at about this time 
(A. D. 945-72). * Itis also suggested that the Hina princi- 
pality may have been ‘‘a buffer State between the Paramira 
and the Cedi territories’ ® and in that case the Hitma-mandala 
has to be put somewhere in Hoshangabad or Vindhyan areas 
adjacent to Mhow and probably to the north of the river 
Narmada. © 


The Hfinas once again were involved in violent conflict 
with the Paramaras during the time of Vakpati II (A. D. 
974-97 ) or Vakpati Mufija (or Utpalaraja or Mufijarija ), 
the son and successor of Styaka IJ. It appears that despite 
their crushing defeat during the previous regime, they could 
not be subdued for long and Vakpati had to wage war against 
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them. The latter led an expedition against them and won a 
complete victory. The Kauthem grant? of Vikramaditya V 
describes Vakpati as the destroyer of the Hinas. The Gaonri 
inscription of Vakpati refers to the grant of a village, Vanika | 
in Hitina-mandala to a Bréhmana,? which shows that the 
annexation of the Hina territory to the Paramara kingdom 
was already affected by this time. But the very fact that 
Sindhuraja (c. 997-1010 A. D.), the younger brother of 
Vakpatirija, had again to fight against the Hinas unmistakably 
suggests that V&@kpati’s success over them was not decisive but 
of purely temporary nature. 


Sindhuraja tried to carry out the military policy of his 
predecessors in the north and consequently his first blow fell 
on the Hiinas. The Udaipur pragasti® and the Navasahasanka- 
carita,* giving a graphic description of the battle, record his 
decisive victory over them. Thus the war with the HOnas that 
began in the time of Slyaka ll and continued in the reign- 
period of Vakpati Il, was brought to a successful end during 
the time of Sindhuraja, and the Hina territory was finally 
assimilated into the Param&ra kingdom. Towards the end 
of the eleventh century the Hfinas no more constituted a 
political menace and we do not hear of Paramara-Hiina-conflict 
after the reign of Sindhuraja. 


1, IA,, xvi, p. 23, lines 41-42: 
ROTEL TATE TAT ATT ATE 
u-<8h ufee-ga-aaaqeqemtéae:” — Also wee IA, viii, 
p: 11; El, xii, p. 276; D. C, Ganguly, op. cit. p. 53; P. Bhatia, op. eff, 
pp. 70-71, 
2. EI, xxiii, p. 102, lines 7-8, 
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THE HONAS AND THE KALACURIS 


We have an interesting account of the relations between 
the Hiinas and the Kalacuris. In atleast three epigraphic 
records their political and marital relations are graphically 
described which shows that their attachment was much deeper. 
Moreover, their territories were also close to each other. 
According to R&jasekhara} their capital was at Mahismati, 
contiguous to the H@na-mandala lying to the north of Ujjain. 


The Bheraghat-Jubbulpore inscription? of the Kalacuri 
queen Alhanadev! (widow of Gayakarnadeva, of the time 
of her son, Narasitnhadeva ) represents king Karna as having 
subdued and held in check the Pandyas, the Muralas, the 
Kungas, the Vangas, the Kalingas and the Hiinas. It is said 
that “when the king with his unprecedented lustre gave free 
play to his heroism, the Pandya relinquished violence, the 
Murala gave up his arrogant bearing, the Kunga entered the 
path of the good, the Vanga trembled with the Kalinga, the 
Kira stayed at home like a parrot inthe cage, and the Hiina 
left off being merry.” The Karanabela inscription * says 
that Karna was waited upon by the rulers of Hina, Gurjara 
and Kira territories. From these expressions it is very difficult 
to infer that there was an actual fighting between the Hfnas 
and the Kalacuris, though it can safely be surmised that the 
former dared not raise their rebellious heads against the power- 
ful Kalacuri king. Their relation, instead of being strained 
and hostile, seems to have been cordial as the expression “the 
Hana left off being merry” indicates. Moreover, this happy- 
go attitude was probably the result of the marital relations 
between the two asthe grand mother of king Karga wasa 
Hifina princess. 

The other two records also confirm this assumption. The 
Khairh (Rewa) plates of king Yasahkarnadeva,* dated in 
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the Kalacuri year 823( = 1072 A.D.) say that king Lakgmt- 
karna, father of YaSahkarna, was married to the Hina 
princess Avalladevi. This alliance was important as king 
Karnadeva is said to have abdicated his throne in favour of 
his son YaSahkarna, from this union. This is further corro- 
borated by the Jubbulpore ( now Nagpur Museum ) plate of 
the same ruler ( Kalacuri year 829=1078 A. D.). These 
marital relations gave the Hiinas a prominent place in the 
society which had so long treated them as barbarous foreigners 
with no cultural standing. Politically they were now a negli- 
gible factor deserving no serious notice, but culturally they 
made great strides and soon came to be recognised in popular 
parlance as one of the many clans of the Kgatriyas and respect- 
ed as such in the social hierarchy. 


THE HONAS AND THE GUHILAS 


The relation between the Hiinas and the Guhilas was some- 
what of cultural nature which is mentioned in the Atpur 
inscription from Udaipur! (Rajaputana ) of Guhila Sakti- 
kumara dated VS, 1034 (977A.D.). The record says that 
king Allaja of Guhila family married Hariyadevi, daughter of 
a Hina king whois not named (951-53 A. D.). Their son 
married a Cauhdna princess of Jejaya, The interesting aspect 
ofthis union is thatthe founder of the Guhila family wasa 
Brahmana, Guhadatta who originally came from Anandapura 
(in the Lata province). As we have no other record to 
enlighten us on the relation—political and cultural—of the 
Guhilas with the Hiaas, it is difficult to determine their 
politicat relation. The nature of description, as contained 
in the above record, shows that unlike other powers, they 
were never on the warpath: on the otherhand they were united 
together through matrimonial alliances. 


THE HONAS AND THE CALUKYAS 


There are atleast three inscriptions ? which refer to Humapra- 
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gahara-pratapa-dahano—an expression which gained proverbial 
character as aresult of the utter defeat of the Hlinas at the 
hands of the Western Calukyas of Gujarat. It is said that 
Durlabharija, when on his way back to his country after a 
successful military expedition, was attacked by the combined 
forces of the chiefs of Malw&, Mathura and Hina country. 
They were thoroughly defeated and the Raja of Hinadega, along 
with others, took to flight, and the king marched to his capital 
truimphantly with his newly won bride. This is further 
corroborated by a reference in the Devyasraya kavya} of Hema- 
candra which enumerates in the list of princes, who encountered 
Durlabharaja, a king of Hanadesa which undoubtedly repre- 
sented the Hfina country or Afiza-maydala of the inscriptions. 
This instance apart, we have no other evidence to show that 
the Hfinas ever involved themselves in bloody encounters with 
the Western Calukyas on any other occasion. 


THE HUNAS IN KASHMIR 


The Htinas continued to dominate and influence the history 
of Kashmir for more than a century, i.e., from the beginning 
of the fifth century A.D. to the end of the sixth century 
‘A. D. Mihbirakula, after his rout by Yasodharman, retreated 
to Kashmir and ruled there for sometime which is also attested 
by Sung-Yun (A. D. 520) who reached Transoxiana and 
found the Ephthalite king seated ona golden throne in his 
left tent, accepting gifts and presents brought to him from 
forty countries which his armies had conquered in a number 
of invasions. This leads us to conclude that the whole of 
Gandhara and Kashmir had been under the Hina domination 
where the strong rule of that monarch was felt throughout. 


Mihirakula’s rule in Kashmir was continued by other 
Hina rulers whose names sometimes disclose foreign identity. 
But the history of the rule of these later Hfnis in Kashmir 
is so obscure and baffling that it is difficult to enumerate their 
feign-period or activities except to recount their names of 
which atleast a dozen is known to us from the coins and: 
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Kalhana’s Rajatarangini. We have unfortunately no epigraphic 
records to enlighten us on this obscure period of the history 
of Kashmir. The debased copper currency of the period and 
after, supplies, as usual, a list of the names of the Hina princes 
some of which have been vaguely identified with those given 
by Kalhana, but most of them still remain a mystery, and 
no other sources offer any clue to the identification of these 
princes and their chronological order. Kalhana’s account 
for the early part is quite vague and confusing, often mislead- 
ing, though for the later part it may be treated as authentic 
and: reliable. In the given circumstances, it is difficult to 
present an authentic and reliable picture of the period under 
review. 


The Rd&jatarangini says that after Mihirakula, the political 
scene of Kashmir was dominated by Hiragyakula, Vasukula 
and Toramana, evidently Hinduised HOna princes. According 
to Kalhana, Vasukula was succeeded by Mihirakula who was 
noted for cruelty and ruthlessness. He is said to have 
massacred innumerable persons and inflicted a crushing defeat 

. onthe king of Ceylon. The chronicler also enumerates his 
Saivite leanings and some of his supernatural deeds. He was 
followed by Deva Sahi Khifigila,? known from the coins, 
who is identified with Khifikhila mentioned in the Rajatarangint 
as one of the kings who succeeded Mihirakula. He is also 
said to have been known by the Hindu title of Narendraditya. 
We have shown elsewhere that the copper coins of the period 
with the legend jayati Sri Narendra also exist and may not have 
been issued by the same chief as suggested by Cunningham. 
This Sri Narendra seems -to be distinct from Khingila 
Narendraditya who is also identified with Lakhana Harendra- 
ditya of Kalhana who probably ruled after 550 A.D. Similar 
coins of Raja Lakhana Uday4ditya from the Punjab, ? are 
also known. A king of that name belonging to the Hina 
Stock is also mentioned by Kalhana but his viruda was 
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coins. Cunningham identified Lakhana Narendraditya with 
Uday&ditya who struck coins of the Ephthalite Hina type, 
ie., Toramana type. } 


Then followed Toramana (of the Toramana coins of Kashmir): 
whose identity is very much disputed by scholars. Kalhana 
mentions him as an altogether different personality from the 
well known Toramana, the Hina monarch, and asserts that he 
was a pretender to the Kashmir throne, never a king, and died 
in prison where he was put by his brother for striking the coins 
which we now possess, Evidently the statement is full of 
contradictions which we have discussed in detail elsewhere in. 
our dissertation. 2 


The son of this Toramd&na was Pravarasena whose coins 
both in gold and silver of the Kidarite type have been found. 
Kalbana always describes him asa great conqueror who re- 
established Siladitya the expelled son of the king of Malwa, 
on his throne. He is said to have flourished in 580 A. D. 
His identity is also problematic and the history of India knows 
of no such great conqueror as Pravarasena,* Evidently 
Kalhana has worked on mere hearsay and confused the 
whole issue. 


The history of the Hinas of Kashmur after this period is all 
the more obscure and they appear to have been replaced by 
the Karkotas who came to rule over Kashmir in the beginning 
of the seventh century A. D. and struck coins of their own,,. 
though on the pattern of the Toramana type itself. In addition 
to the copper money they also struck coins of mixed metal 
which contained gold, silver and copper in different propor- 
tions. This mixed metal of the Karkoja coinage is generally 
known as electrum. 

THE HUNAS AND OTHER POWERS 


Inspite of the great vicissitudes in their fortunes, the Hina 





1, Later Inde-Seythians, pp. 97, 111. 

2. Infra., chap, vil.. 

8, S, C. Ray, JNSZ, xvili, p. 73. 

4, For other details see infra., chap. vii. 
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power continued to exist till the early part of the thirteenth. 
century A. D. The Chebrolu inscription of Jaya,! dated 
Saka satnvat 1153( =A. D. 1231), inscribed on two pillars. 
infront of the gopura of the Nagegvara temple at Chebrolu in 
the Bapatlat@luka of the Krishna district, gives an interesting 
account of the relation between the Hfinas and the southern 
king. It refers tothe Madra king, the Paficola, the Videha 
king, Hammira, the Hina, and the king of Kasi waiting at 
his door, The exact relation between the two powers can 
not be determined on the basis of this record, but there is- 
no doubt that Hammira, the Hina, might have been in the 
service of this king either as a Hina chief or in his individual 
capacity. The Ajmer Harikelinataka inscription of the Cau- 
hdnas dated Vikrama satovat 1210 ( =1153 A. D.), 2 other- 
wise known as Ajmer slab inscription, also refers to their 
political and social status, A late inscription of Vikrama 
samvat 1545 ( =1488 A. D.), known as the Udaipur inscrip- 
tion of the time of Guhila Rajamalla > speaks of Arisiinha as 
having given up his life in the protection of Citraktita ( Chittor ) 
against the Parasikas, graphically mentioned in the Kathasarit- 
sdgara * which narrates an interesting story of king Udayana 
who, having subdued the king of Sind at the head of the 
cavalry, destroyed the mlecchas just as Rama had destroyed 
the riksasas; the cavalry of the Turuska was broken; he 
cut off the head of the king of Pfragikas, as Visnu did of 
Rahu and dealt the final blow to the Hiinas who were defeated. 
Whatever the historical value of this story, it demonstrates. 
the grouping of these powers situated in close proximity 
to each other,5 The Paragikas, also mentioned by Kalidasa 
in his Raghuvarnsa, were at this time living somewhere ir 
Rajputana, close to Sind and nearerto the Hiina territory 
or the Hilga-mandala mentioned in the Gaonri plates. 

As has been shown above the Harsacarita also places the 
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Hina kingdom inthe Punjab region, The Kdanhadeprabandha 
of Padmandbha of the fifteenth century A.D. describes Kanhade 
as the master of Jalor and many of the crown-lands. He was 
served by the chiefs of the Solankis, Vaghelas, Rathors, Cavadas, 
HOgas, Yadavas, Paramaras, and Guhilas having big jagfrs in 
his State. The Hiinas thus lived grandly with the best of arms 
and armours. These stray references in early-mediaeval and 
mediaeval records suggest that like most other powers the Hiinas 
by this time had lost their kingly power and status and were more 
or less reduced to the status of petty jagirdars and Zamindars. 
Nevertheless they yet formed an important element of Indian 
population, serving on jagirs and constituting powerful bands of 
brave soldiers who could be easily relied upon in warfare. 


It is true, they were during the early part of the sixteenth 
century assimilated in Indian society and treated as one of the 
Ksatriya clans but they had not completely lost their identity, 
and were remembered by the writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, particularly the Jainas. They survived 
in tradition, and posterity remembered them because of their 
erstwhile barbarian nature and ferocious characteristics of 
their race which has no parallel in Indian history although 
much of the traits of their racial character had by this time 
undergone tremendous transformation. The memory of 
Mihirakula’s tyranny was very much alive in the twelfth 
century A, D. when Kalhana wrote his accounts of Kashmir 
{ Rajatarangini ), Even as late as 1600 A.D, a South Indian 
Brahmana writer equated the Portuguese with the Htinas, who 
were described as “very despicable, devoid of tenderness, 
regardless of Brihmanas and careless of all ceremonial purity.” ? 
The Saktisarngama-tantra® (alate work of the seventeenth- 


2. M. Stephens, Albuguergue, p. 206. 
3. Cf. the following : 
Teese Tare: TrarnaTH (2) afeeaqs ( I: ) 
(e) vatcamamfacat: afazeat ( a: ) 
* * * 
“aTAPRATAR ASVATTA TT 
EMIT: TarRTA: Trey Tale MH” ( Sospaheasaddesa Vibhagah ) 
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eighteenth century ), which contains an account of fifty-six 
countries, traditionally refers to them along with a number of. 
peoples. The Indian literature has thus throughout preserved 
their memory in some form or other and the greatest Indian 
poet of modern times has not forgotten them as one such 
foreigner who came, who saw and who conquered but was 
ultimately assimilated into Indian society} losing completely 
his identity and culture whatever. 


EFFECTS OF HUNA INVASION 


The Hina invasion produced tremendous effects on the 
life of the Indian people. The Hiinas blazed forth like deva- 
stating fire and consumed everything before them for the time 
being. The classical age lost its vitality and the tottering 
Gupta empire received its fatal blow, too hard to survive. 
Their tyrannical rule passed for legendary tales which find 
echo in Indian tradition and literature all through the ages. 
The mention of the term Hina for the first time in the Manda- 
sor epigraphs of the first quarter of the sixth century A. D. 
speaks of the considerable political power they wielded in the 
area and the adjoining regions. They ruled over northern 
and north-western India hardly for about a century but that 
was sufficient to disturb the political equilibrium and stability 
that the Guptas had succeeded in achieving through centuries 
of ceaseless efforts and struggles. The rule of sword that the 
HOnas had established left behind it the trail of bitterness and 
fissiparous tendencies which violently shattered the political 
set-up of the country and the north-western provinces of the 
mighty Guptas were thoroughly weakened and exposed as is 
unmistakably proved by the records discovered at Bhitari, 
Kura, Gwalior and Eran as well as the writings of the Chinese 
pilgrims. Masters of a considerable portion of India, the 
Hiinas, when they were forced to retire to their original head- 
quarters, caused incalculable damage to the cause of political 
unity and economic security which could not be retrieved in 
the succeeding ages by any of the Indian monarchs, inspite 
of their sincere efforts and sacrifices. 





2, Cf, Rabindranath Tagore’s famous national anthem, 
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The meteoric rise and disappearance of the Hinas threw 
‘tthe country in utter doldrums and astate of lawlessness and 
anarchy gripped the areas held by them. Even before the 
rise of Yasodharman, Mandasor and the outlying territories 
were passing through a state of confusion caused by repeated 
invasions from outside. The first wave of Hiina invasion, 
though repelled and crushed by Skandagupta, let loose centri- 
fugal forces all around and the Gupta monarch had difficult 
times to effectively cope with the new situation. Though he 
could maintain intact the territorial integrity of the empire 
in his time, certain outlying provinces were lost immediately 
after his death, to the ambitious chiefs who had now nothing 
to fear. The process of disintegration had set in, and this 
was accelerated by the second wave of Hina invasion 
under their great leader and general Toramana. This invasion 
was followed by a period of trouble and confusion all over 
north-western India during which Harisena Vakataka invaded 
Malwa and wrested the distracted province temporarily. This 
was really a dangerous blow to the bleeding Gupta empire. ! 
Harisena was later defeated by Yagodharman and Malwa 
passed under his direct control. Similar condition obtained in 
all the provinces which the Htinas had conquered and subdued. 


After the expulsion of the Hinas the Gupta empire remai- 
ned but a carcass of its former self which was literally 
buried fathoms deep by the middle of the sixth century A. D. 
It was now confined only to Magadha and parts of north 
Bengal. Thus, with the weakening of the imperial authority 
all that the Guptas had done for Indian unity by bringing the 
greater part of the country under one umbrella and by esta- 
blishing a uniform system of Government was gone. With 
their exit fromthe scene, Indian history once again lost its 
unity and stability and the command of one single political 
authority was no longer obeyed from north to south and from 
east to west, Hoardes of outlanders poured through 
north-western gates of the country and established aggressive 
monarchies in Gandhara, western Malwa and the neighbouring 
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segions. The Punjab was permanently siezed’by the Ht&nas 
and the Deccan by local dynasts. The political connection 
of the Madhyadega (the Middle country) with the valleys 
of the Indus and Godavarl was snapped and the splendour 
of the Gupta metropolis was dimmed by the rising glory of 
the house of Yagodharman and the Vardhanas of Kanauj 
and other dynasties. The task of maintaining imperial integrity 
was too hard to achieve : petty independent principalities had 
sprung up all around and the country had once again reached 
the point of pre-Mauryan ascendancy from which there was 
now no going back. 

The invasion further dealt a death-blow to the none-too- 
prosperous Indian republicanism which till then survived like an 
oasis in the vast imperial desert. The Hina invasion engulfed 
the heroic Malavas, they were wiped off the map of India, 
and by the middle of the fifth century A. D. republics dis- 
wppeared from the Indian scene. The Yaudheyas along with 
the Kunindas, the Ambasthas and others vanished in the air 
and from this time onward Indian history melts into “brillliant 
biographies—isolated gems without a common string of national 
and common life.” ? The community practically ceased to 
breathe freedom, and the old glory never returned. 

The older martial tribes of Rajasthan also received a serious 
set-back resulting from this invasion. Their centuries old 
structure was almost destroyed and their place was taken by 
the new comers who were acclimatised invaders from whom 
the Mirs of Rajasthan are said to have sprung up. The caste- 
ndden Hindu social system was shaken to its foundation and 
the invasion brought in its wake very many changes in the 
existing set-up. Itis true, they introduced no innovations in 
the field of established Hindu administrative system and 
slavishly copied the old pattern, but their permanent settle- 
ment in the country and their matrimonial alliances with 
royal families and other castes naturally produced results of 
far-reaching consequences, Their children could no longer be 
treated as barbarians and they constituted an inseparable part 
of the Indian population. 





1, Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, p. 164. 
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Their fastidious way of living was further responsible for 
new influences in other spheres of the society. It is generally 
contended by scholars like Tod, V. A. Smith, D.R. Bhandarkar, 
William Crooke and others that the advent of the Hiinas 
on the Indian scene disturbed the old Hindu institutions and 
polity much more seriously than would be evident from the 
perusal of the Puranas and other ancient literary texts, which, 
brought about a re-arrangement of both castes and ruling 
families in the country. Some scholars (Tod and others ) 
go so far as to suggest that the Rajput clans in India originated 
from the Hinas which is not correct as we have shown in the 
following chapter. It can, however, be suggested that the 
indigenous Ksatriyas, and in certain cases Brahmanas, of the 
land gradually mixed up with the foreign Hiina hoardes 
through matrimonial alliances whose offsprings were accorded 
an inferior status in the Rajput hierarchy. We do not know 
when exactly this confusion began, but there is no doubt that 
the process had already started towards the beginning of the 
seventh century A. D. and by the end of the fourteenth century 
this new fusion of races came to stay as a political and social 
factor with no serious differences to be seen any more. 


Economically speaking, the invasion erupted some danger- 
ous signs of decay. The economic life of the people was 
thoroughly shattered and the Central exchequer suddenly went 
bankrupt. The stringent financial condition of the period is 
reflected, though indirectly, in some of the epigraphic records 
of Skandagupta and the later Gupta kings as well as the 
debased gold currency issued by the former. The most remark- 
able aspect of this feature is to be seen in the later Gupta 
coinage which is mostly either in silver or in copper. The 
brilliant tradition of numismatic art in gold was sharply on 
decline and was finally given up only afew years after the 
death of Skandagupta. The ruthless destruction of the cities 
and the indiscriminate plunder of the Buddhist monasteries, 
the repositories of culture and immense wealth, accelerated 
the pace of economic deterioration all the more. The inhuman 
persecution of the village-folk resulting in their massacre and 
wholesale migrations and the ruination of the fertile lands in 
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the course of the terrific march of the hostile forces left the 
country side barren and desolate which dangerously told upon 
agriculture hastening the collapse of the already tottering 
economic structure of the country. 


The disturbing raids of the Hiinas over peaceful trade- 
routes of Central Asia about the end of the fourth century 
A.D. and the rise of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia which 
brought some parts of north-west India under their control 
affected the normal activities of trade and commerce with 
Central Asian territories reacting adversely on the base gold 
coins of the Kidara Kusinas. The rise of the Hiinas, their 
conquest of parts of Central Asia and invasion of India and, 
lastly occupation of Kashmir further worsened the economic 
condition of the valley as well as parts of the country which 
they subsequently came to occupy and rule. The overland 
trade-routes were disturbed and ultimately closed down. Thus 
Kashmir became an impoverished country and the gold and 
base coins of the Kusdnas and Kidaéra Kusanas went out of 
circulation and were ultimately replaced by the debased copper 
pieces all over the areas struck by the Htinas.! The conquerors 
needed money to boost up their war activities and it was 
mainly the economic reasons that prompted them to plunder 
the cities and towns and destroy the monasteries and the 
stipas to grab their riches. Their tyrannical acts were 
almost legendary, their naked rule absolutely terrifying and 
their fastidious and repulsive activities terribly amazing, the 
memory of which has been vividly preserved in the works of 
Kalhana and other ancient writers, 

The effects of these invasions proved equally disastrous 
to the cause of Jearning and art. We have no knowledge of 
the amount of damage done during the first and second phases 
of Hiina invasion, but the third phase of their invasion under 
the leadership of Mihirakula witnessed terrible destruction 
of the citadels of learning and culture which were built 
up through centuries of ceaseless efforts made by the Indian 
kings in different periods. Gandhara was wrecked and 
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plundered, Taksasild was completely sacked, Kasia and 
KauSaimbi were wantonly destroyed, Nalandaé and Pa&ataliputra 
were partially damaged. Fortunately they escaped wholesale 
destruction. The Buddhist monasteries and stiipas, the great 
centres of learning, were reduced to ashes and with them was 
finished the age-old brilliant tradition of Indian art, the living 
symbol of a dynamic nation, 

With the centres of culture gone, the country was almost 
pulverised and the inhabitants demoralised and degraded. 
The walis still described the old circumference, but the citics 
had gone to ruins, and some of the noblest monuments which 
had braved the onslaughts of time were totally left in a desert 
far remote from the habitations of the mankind. The daily 
havoc which was perpetrated by the Hinas affords a melan- 
choly example; the monuments of antiquity had been left 
naked of their precious ornaments, and the barbarians usurped 
ina moment the toil and treasure of successive ages. The 
solid edifices lay prostrate, naked and broken, like the Ihmbs 
of a mighty giant, but the stupendous relics have survived the 
injuries of time and fortune. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HUNAS AND THE INDIAN CULTURE 


The early Hinas may rightly be described as ‘a nation of 
hunters and shepherds.” 1 {t is generally believed that their 
linguistic and racial position remained relatively unchanged 
all through these centuries, but their barbarian character under- 
went tremendous transformation in course of their rapid 
spread and growing contact with the peoples of those parts 
of the world—the West as well as the East—with whom they 
fiercely clashed and whom they came to dominate for a number 
of years. They carried fire and fury wherever they went and 
established their undoubted political supremacy by virtue of 
their indomitable fighting genius but were culturally subdued 
as they had no distinct cultural tradition of their own. And, 
whatever culture they had, was too inferior to prove a match 
for the superior cultures which finally absorbed them without 
difficulty. But, these political and cultural clashes were not 
in vain: they produced some effects of permanent nature on 
the Indian society as a whole. 


THE EARLY HUNAS 


For long the early Hiinas were regarded as typical followers 
of the steppe culture, 7.¢., as militant bhorse-nomads, their 
mode of life being similar to the Scythians and Samaritians of 
Turkistan. = Some even believed that the Hiinas and other 
Turanian peoples were the originators of this culture, but 
recent researches haye proved these views to be erroneous. ° 
The references in the Chinese annals about these ‘northern 
barbarians’ ( called di ) show that as late as the sixth century 
B. C., the early inhabitants of Mongolia were just foot-nomads 








1. E, Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ii, 
p. 244, 

2. McGovern, of, cit. p. 99. 

3. [bid., pp. 99-100. 
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and were far from being the superb cavalrymen of later days. 
Like the early Finns, they were hunters and food-gatherers, 
and also probably practised a rude system of agriculture. 
But, in any case, it seems certain that the horse-culture 
revolutionised their life, only after 300 B. C. hoses 

The archaeological discoveries made by Kozlov in northern 
Mongolia in recent years have thrown some interesting light 
on the mode of the life of the early Htinas. In some of the 
tombs of the Hiina chieftains, various art objects were found 
with decorations, quite identical with designs common among 
the Iranian nomads in Turkistan and Southern Russia. Besides 
these, other objects were also found which betray unmis- 
takable Greek influences, probably “brought across Central 
Asia from the Greek colonies established along the northern 
coast of the Black Sea.” } 

From the Chinese accounts it is obvious that all the peoples 
under the Hfina domination in that area had a fairly homo- 
genous culture, corresponding closely to that of the Iranian 
nomads of the west. Weare told that they had no walled 
cities or fixed residences and were constantly moving from 
one place to another in search of pure pasturage for their 
cattle. They lived in tents made of felt which assumed the 
form of the yurt or dome-shaped tent, so characteristic of the 
Turkish and Mongolian peoples of later times. 


We get some idea about the clothing of the early Hiinas 
from the Chinese chronicles which state that, like their 
furniture, it consisted of skins and felt, i.e., they were either 
ignorant of the art of weaving or made no use of it at all. 
In later period, however, their dress and ornaments included 
a pair of full trousers, tightly strapped around the anklets; 
leather boots and often a short cape made of fur over the 
leather robe; a fur cap or hat usually covering the head, 
earrings etc. It was customary with these warrior nomads to 
have much of the hair shaved off, but to leave a tuft of hair 
on the top of the head and two short braided tresses, on behind 
each ear, like the later Chinese pigtail. 


lL. Ibid., p. 102, 
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Though a sort of food-gatherers, they themselves engaged 
in no agricultural pursuits and lived exclusively from flesh 
and milk, for which they hunted wild beasts and birds as well 
as killed the domesticated animal!s like horses, sheep and cattle. 
Kumis or fermented mare’s milk was already customary among 
all the Hunnish peoples. 


In ancient Chinese annals there is complete absence 
of any reference to pottery-making or of metallurgy among 
the Hiinas, and as such it was argued for long that they were 
quite ignorant of both these arts. But archaeological excava- 
tions have conclusively shown that a crude unglazed vottery 
( but ornamented for the most part, with geometrical designs ) 
was made in different parts of Mongolia during the hey-day 
of the Hunnish empire. We further get a clear picture of the 
working of metals among the Hinas. Excavations around 
Minousinsk in south-western Siberia have shown that in this 
area atleast, the peoples had attained a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in the making of copper, bronze and iron objects 
ata time when they were subjected to Hiina invasion and 
conquest. How far this Siberian metal culture exerted its 
influence over the inhabitants of Mongolia proper we do not 
know, but the excavations of the Japanese archaeologists in 
Eastern Mongolia have thrown some refreshing light on this 
otherwise difficult problem. On the basis of these finds it 
can be said that the art of the casting of copper and bronze 
objects was unknown tothe ancient inhabitants of Mongolia 
and all such objects found in this area were obviously of 
Chinese origin. But the knowledge of iron working must 
have been widespread among these Turanian peoples, viz, 
the arrow-heads, the swords, and other weapons used by the 
Hiinas must have been of indigenous workmanship. ! 

The recent excavations by Russian archaeologists on some 
of the sites in this area have thrown further light on different 
aspects of Hina culture. Excavations at Imovoi Padi, south 


1. Torii, “Populations Primitives de la Mongolie Orientale” in 
Journal of the College of Sciense of Tokyo University, 1014, p. 11, 40, 69 ff; 
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of Jake Baikal near the Mongolian frontier, have brought to 
light Hunnish barrows of the second century B,C. These 
were large square piles of stone, 18 to 20 m. across, formed 
of blocks of granite almost like cyclopean masonry.? Log 
frame works covered over by a roof and containing plank 
coffins with burials were also found at a depth of 6m. In the 
tombs which had been robbed in antiquity were found the 
remains of objects, many of them of Chinese origin: silk 
cloth, small lacquered tea-cups; bronze mirrors, objects of 
white nephrite, large pots of grey colour with narrow necks, 
iron bits and weapons (three-finned iron arrowheads and 
bone clasps from bows ).* Al! this obviously shows that a 
large quantity of imported Chinese objects found their way 
to the Hiinas, and thus the extent of Chinese influence is 
remarkable. 


Of the few settlements of the Hunnish period that are 
known a hill-fort near the outlet of the lower Ivolga 14 km. 
south-west of Ulan-Ude (near the south-east shore of Lake 
Baikal ) was excavated in 1949-50. It is surrounded by a 
defensive belt of four banks and four ditches the inside area 
of which measures 248 by 208 m. and the remains of sevcial 
dozen huts excavated into the ground and with channels af 
stones in the walls for heating were found. Traces of metal- 
working (slag ), weapons, pottery and so on were found. 
Bones of domestic animals, querns and storage-pits are evidence 
that besides stock-rearing, which was the basis of the Hiina 
economy, agriculture also came to be practised, probably by 
conquered tribes and also by Chinese captives. The consistent 
researches of Soviet archaeologists in recent years have now 
made it possible to unfold the history of the economy and 
life of the nomadic Hiinas whose raids of pillage played such 
a destructive partin the history of the peoples of Asia and 
Europe. These researches have conclusively demonstrated 
the fact that culturally the Hiinas were much more retarded 
than the peoples they conquered with the result that in the 
long run they fell under the cultural domination of the latter. ? 





1, A.L. Mongait, Arehaeology in the U.S.S.R., p. 176 (Penguin series). 
2, Ibid-, p. 177. 
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Apart from cattle-rearing the chief occupation of the Hitnas 
was war. The training of the youths in martial exercises 
began at a very early age, say while still babies, and as soon as 
they were able “to span a full-sized bow, the boys were 
admitted into the rank of the warriors.” They generally under- 
took their raids of pillage when the moon was waxing and 
lay quiet when it was waning. They were not obsessed with 
any war-morale: they could retreat without any sense of 
sorrow or shame before superior members, and could launch 
lightening counter-offensive when the enemy-army had demo- 
bilised. Their principal weapon of destruction was bow 
and arrow, shot from horse-backs, though they also used 
spears and swords in hand-to-hand fighting. In India also, 
they made use of these weapons, some specimens of which 
have come to light recently in Kaus4mb1 excavations. Three 
types of arrow-heads(1), (J), and(K) have been found 
in these excavations of which Type (K ) has been discovered 
from the large-scale destructions that marked the end of the 
defences at Kaugambi. It was destruction on an unparalleled 
scale, forthe entire area was burnt down and the buildings 
almost razed to the ground. The barbed arrow-heads Type (K) 
which make their appearance for the first time in large numbers 
were obviously the instruments of massacre, introduced here by 
the Hiinas, the invaders from north-western regions whose history 
has been well documented at Taxila.! Stratigraphically, 
the seals of the Hina monarchs discovered in the excavations 
at Ghositérima, noted above, belong to the period of these 
destructions, 7 


The Chinese annals inform us that the Hiinas possessed 
neither etiquette nor morality, ie., their standards of etiquette 
and morality differed widely from those of the Chinese. 
They also practised poligamy, and curiously enough, when 
aman died, his son married all his father’s wives, except his 
own mother. Inthe absence of ason, the younger brother 

t, J. Marshall, Taxila, vol. ii, p. 547 ff. 

2, G.R. Sharma, Excavations at Kauiambi, pp. 15-16, 21, 37, 46; 
Infra, chap, vi. 
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would take over the wives of the elder brother. They possessed 
personal names but made no use of family names, though 
they kept elaborate geneological trees and were always proud 
of their descent from illustrious chiefs. They reckoned 
ancestry from father to son but did not practise the law of 
primogeniture. They had no clearly defined law of inheri- 
tance which was often responsible for a wild scramble for 
power between the surviving brothers and sons of a dead 
chief leading to perpetual civil wars that proved disastrous 
to their empire. ' 


It is interesting to note that inspite of their frequent diplo- 
matic association with the Chinese, the Hinas could never 
learn the art of writing from them. Asa result of this, no 
Hunnish historical records or simple inscriptions of the early 
period have come to light. Probably the Hiinas were unable 
to master the Chinese ideographs, because of its being ill- 
suited to the writing of any Turanian language. It was not 
until the fourth century A. D. that their successors learnt, not 
the Chinese ideographs, but a phonetic script derived from 
one of the Near Eastern alphabets, when they came into 
contact with the peoples of Persia and India. 


The above study shows that inspite of long historical 
contacts between the Chinese and the Hinus, they borrowed 
very little from one another. It was only in political sphere 
that the Hiinas borrowed certain features from their great 
neighbour, for instance, their chiefs also adopted the celestial 
title of Exalted Son of Heaven and arranged their hierarchy of 
officials in pairs such as left and right princes, left and right 
marshals, but unlike the Chinese their higher offices were 
practically hereditary, 2 

These early Hinas practised some peculiar rites and cus- 
toms. The Shanyu or the Supreme ruler made obeisance to 
the Sun every morning, and to the moon every evening. 
They observed three major festivals during the year, in the 


1. McGovern, of. cit,, p. 106, 
2. Shi Gi, 110, 8; Heu Han Shu, 110, 7-8 ( quoted, McGovern, 
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first month, in the fifth month and in the ninth month in 
which the Shanyu along with all the tribal chiefs and tribes- 
men used to be present to offer sacrifices to their ancestors, 
to heaven, to earth and to various supernatural beings. 
Besides these, they had a number of shamans, wizards, or 
witch-doctors who exerted tremendous influence over their 
fellow-tribesmen. 


The Hiinas also practised certain special ceremonies which, 
though vaguely associated with their religious ideas, speak 
of their cruel and barbarian character. It is said that at 
the time of making solemn oaths and covenants they “sacrificed 
a white horse and had the various members of the covenant 
drink the blood of this animal mixed with wine...... and made 
ceremonial drinking bowls out of the skulls of their slaugh- 
tered enemies.” ' They probably borrowed this custom from 
the Scythians and Sarmatians, their western neighbours. 


Their administration of justice was quick and speedy, and 
their laws were simple. Fora minor offence a criminal had 
his ankles crushed and for major offence he was awarded 
penalty of death. The severity of their legal code can be 
judged fromthe fact that fora simple robbery a man was 
cut in two. 


The burial of dead was followed by much ceremony. The 
corpse was dressed in finery and placed inthe grave along 
with gold and silver objects. Onthe death ofa great chief 
some of his concubines and retainers were also killed with 
the belief that they would follow him in the other world— 
obviously a practice which is reminiscent of the Hindu rites 
of Sati and Jauhar.* But, not withstanding all the ceremonies, 
they placed no mound tablets or trees over the grave and 
‘wore no mourning for the dead. 


THE LATER HUNAS 


The Ephthalites or the White Hlnas practised most of the 
customs and manners of the early Hiinas, though in certain 





1, Ibid. p. 107, 
2, For details sec, Thakur, Histery of Suisids in India, chap. iv. 
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respects they widely differed from their remote predecessors. 
For instance, the Ephthalites went in for polyandry, a social 
custom of considerable significance, entirely unknown to the 
other Hunnish tribes about whom we have documentary evi- 
dences. This custom was also probably unknown to the 
Indo-European tribes and the Yueji and the Turfanese with 
whom the Ephthalites are supposed to be connected. This 
practice, as we know, was also current in certain parts of 
India in ancient and mediaeval times and is even now some- 
what popular among the modern Tibetans. As the earliest 
Chinese records do not speak of the Tibetans as practising 
polyandry itis difficult to accept that “there was probably 
some cultural filtration between the Ephthalites and the Tibe- 
tans in this regard.” ! It can, however, be suggested that 
the White Hiinas adopted this practice from the Indians when 
they came into contact with the people of the borderland 
of India where the custom was still more or less prevalent. 
Tt was probably after this cultural filtration that the custom 
was subsequently carried to Central Asia by their tribesmen. 


From the eye-witness account of Priscus, one of the 
ambassadors fromthe Roman empire to the court of Attila, 
we learn of some of the curious manners and customs of the 
later Hinas. Besides other customs observed in the court, 
they held regular evening dances. The minstrels sang at 
the court and the singing was accompanied or followed by 
musical performances. Indeed, their rivels were more bar- 
barous than those of the German and Gothic kings whom 
they had turned into vassals. Another peculiar custom that 
they strictly observed was that they always took special care 
to hide the tombs of their kings and buried them in much 
sequestered places and then killed the diggers of the graves 
so that they may not tell any body where the king was buried, 
lest somebody may remove his body. At times, they diverted 
waters of rivers from their natural beds and then, burying their 
kings in those beds, let the water flow in again. # 

1, McGovern, op, eit, p, 407, 

2. Quoted Modi, op. cit., pp. 556-57. 
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Moreover, they also observed a peculiar funeral custom 
as we learn from Kalidasa who says that the valour of Raghu 
expressed itself in the scarlet cheeks of their ladies.! For 
long the correct import of this remark was missed by ancient 
commentators. Mallindtha suggested that the cheeks of the 
Hiina women were red by beating dueto the sorrow caused 
by the death of their husbands. But, from the Chinese sources 
we learn that the T’u-kine of Mongolia used to slash their 
faces with knives so that blood could be seen flowing with 
tears on the death of their husbands or other relations. 
Herodotus also notes this custom as being prevalent among 
the Scythians? to honour their dead. Thus, the nomads 
of Central Asia including the Scythians and the Hiinas ob- 
served this rite of mourning the dead by wounding their faces 
with knives and letting blood flow with tears. The Htinas or 
Hephthalites having passed through the nomadic stage and 
living in close proximity with the Scythians shared this horrible 
custom to which Kalidasa pointedly remarks. 


Writing onthe fall of the Roman Empire Claudian, the 
poet, gives a scintillating picture of the Hiinas in the fifth 
century A. D. in the following words : 


“There is a race on Scythia’s verge extreme 
Eastward beyond the Taurs’ chilly stream. 

The Northern Bear looks on no uglier crew ; 

Bare is their garb, their bodies foul to view. 

Their souls are ne'er subdued to steady toil, 

Or Cere’s webs. Their sustenance is spoil. 

With horried wounds they gast their brutal brows 
And o’ver their murdered parents bind their vows.’’ 3 


Asthey had entered India by this time we would not be 
unjustified in assuming that they followed most of these 
customs in the early phase of their career in India. The 
Padataditakam a\so throws some interesting light on their dress 
though from the nature of its description it is clear that their 


1, RV, iv, 68: “Hiteneeth aya cgay” 
2. Herodotus. iv. 71. 
3. Modi, op. eit. p. 557. 
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mode of wearing dress and the dress itself was an object of 
ridicule among the more civilised people of Pataliputra and 
Ujjayini. Unfortunately their dress is not enumerated in 
detail but it seems, they had their distinct dress which could 
be recognised froma considerable distance and which was 
worn sometimes out of fashion or curiosity or in imitation by 
the citizens of those places. For instance, we are told that 
Bhatti Maghavarma, son of general Senaka, went to a prostitute 
in Pataliputra in the dress of a Hiina which is satirically 
described by the Vita.} Regarding other details we have no 
information. 


THE HONAS AND THE ORIGIN OF RAJPUTS 


The earlier favourite identification of the Ephthalites or 
the White Hiinas, who doniinated the political scene of 
northern India for about a century after the fall of the imperial 
Guptas, with the early Hinas has been disputed by some 
scholars on the ground that nowhere in epigraphic records, 
either in the pre-Harsa or the post-Harga period, are they 
specified as White Hinas.’ It has been further suggested on 
the basis of epigraphic and literary evidences that the Htinas 
gained some status in the course of time and established 
marital relations with other Indian powers—Ksatriya and 
Brahmana. Moreover, the reference to the Hiinas in the list 
of thirty-six ruling clans of the Rajputs would imply that 
they had probably gained the status of Ksatriyas.° Long 
ago, F, E. Hall also suggested that the Htinas of the middie 
period were an Indian Kgatriya family.* The suggestion is 
too far-fetched to merit consideration, and there is absolutely 
no evidence —literary or archaeological —to justify;such assump- 
tion. It is an undisputed fact of Indian history that the Hiigas 
were neither Ksatriya nor Indian by origin or birth: they were 
foreigners from outside. 


1, Syamatika’s Padatiditakam, in Caturbhant { Sragarahata ), ed. Moti- 
chandra and V. S. Agrawal, pp. 181-82, 

2. JUPHS, vol. v (N.S. ), Pt. ii, p. 1. 

3, Ibid, pp. 6-7, 

4. JBBAS, xxx, p. 117, n it; FAOS, vi, p. 528, 
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Panini } assigns the foreigners like the Sakas, the Yavanas 
or the Mlecchas ( who included the Hfnas as well) a Sidra 
status with this concession that they were not ostracized and 
a plate touched by them was not polluted. Their Indian origin 
was successfully questioned by scholars like P. C. Bagchi? 
and others who identified them with the Hiung-nus which we 
have discussed in detail elsewhere. Moreover, the Jundgarh 
rock inscription of Skandagupta makes it absolutely clear 
that they belonged to the Mleccha country ( mleccha deSesu ), 
and as early as fifth century A. D., Kalidasa? and also 
Sydmalika in his Padataditakam ( composed in the early part 
of ‘the fifth century A. D.) refer to the Hinas as being 
incontrovertibly foreigners with their distinctive foreign charac- 
teristics. * These and other early and later references— 
literary as well as archaeological—leave no doubt as to their 
foreign origin and identity. It is true that subsequently 
(seventh century onward ) they gradually came to be assimi- 
lated in the Indian social structure, and the marital relations 
between them and the other Indian powers tend to suggest, 
they had probably attained some sort of dubious Rajput status. 
But, that is altogether a different story which we propose to 
tell in the following pages. 


The suggestion that as early as the eleventh century the 
White Htinas or the Ephthalites had come to be regarded as 
Ksatriyas was first mooted by D. R. Bhandarkar" which was 
more or less accepted by later writers. The thesis was obvi- 
ously based on inscriptional evidences relating to their marital 
relations with the royal families of the later period. This 
was further responsible for the claim that “they had become 


1, ii, 4, 10 3 Stdranam-anirvasitantm. 

2. PIHC, Aligarh, p. 42 

3. Raghuoamia, iv, 67-68, 

4. Cf. Srigira-hata, ed. Motichandra and V, S. Agrawal, Intro. p. 7, 
The passage in question reads ( pp. 181-82): “at meq BeIgAST} 
predates: apigizn: vefegaarat: aa wTATAf RTT 

5. D. R. Bhandarkar, “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population” 
in JA, x] (1911), p. 21, 
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so thoroughly Hinduised that they are looked upon as one 
of the thirty-six Rajput families believed to be genuine and 
pure.” ! Weare further told that they have no longer any 
separate existence asa clan like the Chavdns, Pav&rs, and 
so forth. Hina is now a days found only asa family name 
in the Punjab, or as the name of a subdivision of such castes 
as Rebhari. ? 

The confusion regarding the acceptance of the Hiinas as 
one of the numerous clans of Ksatriyas in later times arose, 
it seems, due to the misreading of the verses in question in 
the Rasa { Prthvirajaraso of Canda Baradai ) by Mohanlal who 
wrongly interpreted the name Hula as Hiina, According to 
C. V. Vaidya, the enumeration of the Rasa gives the name, 
Hula with short U and L, and not Ifina and “by no rules of 
transformation, Prakrta or other, can Hina become Hula,” > 


The question then naturally arises: who were the Hulas ? 
The Hindi census report of Marwer informs us that they 
formed a branch of the Sisodié Rajputs. The name Hula is 
still current in Marwar‘* which is taken as the name ofa 
branch of Guhilots or Guhilas.® It is also probable that 
they constituted a distinct clan and family by themselves. 
That the list of thirty-six Rajput clans, enumerated inthe Raso 
of Canda, the MS, of which is preserved in the Udepur Library, 
contains the name Hula, and not Hina, is in itself a positive 
proof of the later being unmistakably distinct from the former 
which is further proved by the fact that among the clans that 
assisted Bappaé Rawal in his fight against the Muslims are 
mentioned both the Hiinas and the Hulas.® {tis true, the inscrip- 
tions of the time record the marriage of Ksatriya kings with 


1, Ibid, p. 21, 

2. Ibid, p. 22, 

3. ©. V. Vaidya, History of Mediae.al Hindu India, vol. ii ( 1924 ), 
p. 26, 

4. Ibid, p. 26, 

5. Cf£. Report for 1891 and 1895, vol. iii ( Hindi ), p. 6. 
Crooke, Ted’s Rajasthan, vol. i, p. 290; C, V, Vaidya, op. eit. 
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Hina princesses and also the Hina kingdoms ( Hfna-mandalas ) 
but that does not necessarily prove that they were treated as 
Ksatriya kings or that they were accorded full-fledged status 
inthe Ksgatriya hierarchy. In ancient and mediaeval times, 
and sometimes even now, the kings married the daughters of 
the Vaigyas and the Siidras and even the Mlecchas, but none of 
the latter was ever treated as Kesatriya. Moreover, the 
epigraphic records do not at all refer to the Kgatriyas as 
Hiinas; they simply mention the marriage‘of the Hiina princesses 
with the Ksatriya kings. Had the process been the other way 
about, there would have been some justification for treating 
the Hiinas as such in early-mediaeval period, but we do not 
come across even one instance of a Hina prince marrying a 
Ksatriya princess. Naturally we feel inclined to believe that 
it was just a one-way traffic, and the Hiinas, inspite of these 
marital relations, were never accorded the rightful place in 
the Ksatriya order. 


To ascribe, therefore, the Ksatriya origin to the Hinas is 
utter misrepresentation of historical facts and to argue that 
most of the Rajputs were in later times descended from the 
Hiinas seems fallacious. The eurliest reference to Hlinas is 
found in Indian literature and epigraphic records of the 
fourth-fifth centuries whereas the Ksatriyas, along with the 
Brahmanas, dominated the Indian political scene since the 
times of the Vedas. The fact is that the Rajputs of the later 
times, by and large, represented the remnants of the Ksatriya 
order of the earlier times, and these two need not be studied 
separately. 


There are, however, scholars who argue that the Rajputs 
who entered the stage of Indian history in ninth century are 
to be distinguished from the Ksgatriyas of the earlier times. 
In other words, they dispute the dryan descent of the Rajputs 
on the basis of the so-called Agnikula theory, now exploded. 
The idea was first mooted by Tod and Jater skilfully deve- 
loped by V. A. Smith, supported by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
William Crooke and others, In his zeal to ascribe foreign 
descent to the Rajputs Smith dismissed outright the age-old 
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traditions and probabilities and the conclusions of ethno- 
logy “as of no use to the historian.” ! Claiming that his 
evidence is “‘now established by good evidence” he advances 
the same hackneyed argument thatthe clans or families ( of 
the foreign immigrants ) which “succeeded in winning chief- 
tainships were admitted readily into the frame of Hindu polity 
as Ksatriyas or Rajputs,” * and treats the Guhilots or Guhilas 
and the R&thors, the Candellas and the Pratiharas, the most 
famous Rajput clans of the present day, as in reality having 
descended either from the barbarians, i.¢., the Hiinas or from 
the aborigines, i.e., the Gonds etc., inspite of their claim to 
aryan descent. The crux of the problem gets much too con- 
fused when he is supported by D. R. Bhandarkar, ? followed 
by Jackson and Crooke, the editor of Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, 


Bhandarkar supposed, obviously on the basis of the Agni- 
kula myth, that the Pratihdras, Paramiras, Calukyas and the 
C&haminas descended from the Gurjaras who were foreigners. 
In his famous paper, “Foreign Elements in the Hindu Popu- 
lation,” he declares: “that the Gurjars were foreigners has 
now been admitted on all hands. They have been identified 
with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position on 
the borderland of Europe and Asia especially in the sixth 
century A. D....... Lhave fittle doubt that they entered into 
India with the Hinas......”* He has adduced several argu- 
ments in favour of his contention showing that most of the 
Rajputs forming the thirty-six clan are descended either from 
the Gurjars (or the Htinas ) or from other foreign elements 
who entered the body-politic of India from time to time, In 
this he has been zealously supported by Crooke who believes 
that “ta wide gulf lies between the Vedic Ksatriyas and the 
Rajputs of mediaeval times which it is now impossible to 
bridge. It is now certain that the origin of many clans dates 
from the Saka or Kusina invasions or more certainly from 


EH ( 3rd edn, ), p. 822. 
ibid,, p, 322. 
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that of the White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire 
about 480 A.D. The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter 
people adopted Hinduism and their leaders formed the main 
stock from which the higher Rajput families sprang...... The 
group denoted by the name Kgatriya or Rajput depended on 
status rather than on descent and it was, therefore, possible 
for foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any 
violation of the prejudices of caste which was then partially 
developed.” 1 It is further suggested that the necessity “to 
disguise this admission of foreigners under a convenient form” 
gave birth to the legend how by a solemn act of purification 
or initiation under the superintendence of the ancient Vedic 
Rsis, the fire-born septs ( Agnikula ) were ‘“‘created to help the 
Brahmins in repressing Buddhism and other heresies,” and 
the privilege was “confined to four septs known as Agnikula 
or fire-born, viz., the Paramara, the Parihdra ( Pratihdra ), 
Calukya and Caubdna.” ? 

The whole tenor of arguments advanced by these scholars 
reads like a figment of poetic imagination devoid of substance 
and divorced from historical facts. The assumption of 
Bhandarkar that the foreign origin of the Gurjars has been 
accepted on all hands and that they have been indentified 
with Khizars or Khazars seems more a piece of confused think- 
ing than sober historical analysis resulting from impartial 
study of relevant data and facts. Crooke goes a step further 
and tries to demolish the sacred dryan image of the mediaeval 
Rajputs. In this persistent and planned endeavour to estab- 
lish what is imaginary, truth has been the greatest casualty 
and the brave Rajputs the worst sufferers. The whole basis of 
their age-old institution has been challenged and sought to 
be torn to pieces ; traditions and ethnology have been uncere- 
moniously thrown to the winds and facts of history delibera- 
tely distorted and twisted to justify irrational conclusions. 
Crooke believes, and so do others of this school, that all the 
foreign elements that entered India from time to time, were 
received, as it were, with open hands and were given the status 





1, Crooke, Ted's Annals of Rajasthan, p. xxxi. 
2. Ibid, 
16H. 
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of Ksgatriya or Rajput without any violation of caste-prejudice 
“which was then partially developed.” The statement is 
simply amazing, for we know that the caste-system was by 
this time fully developed and made too rigid to admit any 
outsider into its fold. It was al] a matter of descent, status 
came afterwards. Rigidities in the Kgatriya or Rajput hier- 
archy were slackened only in the mediaeval period in respect 
of marriage but even then we have it on record that there 
were Rajput families who preferred death to dishonour rather 
than degrade their descent and status. 


Syllogistically speaking, the above arguments boil down 
to the following : 

(i) The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars who are said 
‘to have entered India along with the Hinas ; 

(ii ) The Gujars, identified with Khizars ( Khazars ), are 
foreigners, and, therefore, 

( iii ) The Rajputs are descendants of foreigners. 

In other words, if it is established by good evidence that 
the Gujars are foreigners and the Rajputs their descendants, 
it is then logically proved that the Rajputs are foreigners, 
tither descended from the Hiinas or Sakas or Scythians or 
other elements. All this is based on the said Agnikula myth 
propounded first by Canda Baradai, the first great historian 
of the Rajputs. But, in recent times, the genuineness of the 
story, as given in the Prthviraja Ras& has been challenged by 
scholars who claim on good grounds that “the story is not 
only a poet’s fancy but further arises from the misconception 
of even that fancy, for it seems that even Canda himself did 
not wish to represent that these Ksatriyas were newly created 
Ksatriyas.” 1 This is further supported by epigraphic evi- 
-dences which clearly state that these four, or atleast three, 
represented themselves as having descended from the solar 
and lunar vaméas in the ninth century A. D. The Harsa 
stone inscription, * the Bilhari stone inscription, ® the Udepur 





J, ©. V. Vaidya. HAH, vol. ii, p. 13. 

2. EI, vol. ti, p. 119; also cf, H, Sarda’s paper “Prthoirdja-Vijaya” 
in JRAS, v, 1903. 
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pragasti,1 a stone inscription in the Ajmer Museum, ? the 
Hammira-mahikavya and other records of the ninth and tenth 
centuries leave no doubt that these Kesatriyas belonged either 
to lunar or solar race. How could Canda then represent 
them as Agnikulas in the twelfth century when he is said to 
have composed the Prthviraja-rasa? Besides, the imaginary 
story given in the Rasa is contradicted by Canda himself 
when he clearly mentions only three lineages—the solar, the 
junar and the yadava for the famous thirty-six royal families 
( which include the Hula, and not the Haina, as shown above ) 
enumerated by him,* It seems, therefore, that the story of Canda 
has been entirely misconstrued. What he actually wanted to 
convey was that the four warriors (the Parihara, the Para- 
mara, the Cahamina, and the Calukya who were most promi- 
nent in fighting against the Muslims ) of the already existing 
clans, came out of the fire at Vasistha’s bid to fight the raksa- 
sas (i.e, the Muslims): he never intended to create the 
myth that they were heroes newly created by Vasistha.> 
Moreover, their own traditions declare them to be of the 
solar and lunar races of Ksatriyas, being the descendants 
of the two hordes of Aryan invaders who entered India 
in pre-historic times by way of the Punjab and the Gangetic 
valley. Added to it is the anthropometric measurement taken 
at the time of the census of 1901 substantiating their claim 
to dryan descent which is borne out by their straight noses, 
long heads and their tall stature that characterise the Aryan 
races all over the world. Western scholars like Nesfield and 
Ibbetson also support the truth of their claim to be treated as 
dryans as descendants of the Ksatriyas who settled in India 
in Vedic times. 





1, Ibid, vol. i, 
2, HMHI, vol. ti, p. 14. 
3, Ibid. 
4, For details see bid, vol. ii, pp. 12-17, 18-21, 22-26, 
5. The enumeration of the Rajput families in the Rast begins with 
the following lines? “Zia Gfe area 4a 1 HHI WAL AAT! WEA 
age | Bre Pet alae 
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But, unfortunately the story which was quite imaginary in 
charscter, and misrepresented in substance, subsequently came 
to be believed as true in popular parlance with the result that 
it served asa positive evidence to the historians to strike out 
clearcut distinctions between the Vedic Kgatriya and the 
Rajput of the mediaeval times, condemning the latter to some 
despicable foreign origin or lineage. It gained popular cred- 
ence from sixteenth century onward along with the generally 
accepted epic ( Prthvirija-ras@ ) to such an extent that even 
the victims, with the decline in their power and fortunes, 
completely forgot about the great historical and social 
injustice done to them and glorified in their being Agnikulas. 
The mischief, caused by the misinterpretation of Canda’s 
story was finally completed by a new Canda, named Surajmal 
Bhata of Bundikot who composed another Hindi epic poem, 
Vamsa-bhaskara in glorification of the Cahamanas, his patron’s 
family, and assigned five varmséas for the Kgatriyas + with 
the so-called exact date c. 6632 B, C. (i.e. 3531 years before 
the Kali age began ), obviously quite imaginary and ridiculous, 
in greater detail. And, by the seventeenth century the myth 
became a logical fact when the four clans put their final seal 
of approval by accepting a new vamsa for themselves. This 
view Jater came to be exploited by Tod, Smith, Bhandarkar, 
Jackson, Crooke and others which tragically resulted in history 
being dominated by myths and legends. 


The latest masterly monograph on the subject by D. C. 
Sircar? throws some refreshing light on the origin of the 
Rajputs vis-a-vis the Hiiaas as well as other foreign and non- 
Gryan elements that inhabited the different parts of the 
country. We believe, such a comprehensive study of the 
Origin of the Rajputs, based on literary and epigraphic data, 
has been made for the first time keeping in view the foreigners 
and non-aryans of different grades of culture whom the 
leaders of the ancient Indian society have tried to locate in 

1, gery, agua seta, ofewe, ewe dai 2 eefin, gfede, 4 
Cae hie HME” ( Quoted, HAIHT, vol, H, p, 16 ). 

2. Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindha, chaps. iH, 
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their conventional scheme of the Caturvarna classification of 
society. The confusion between the solar and lunar races 
in the “fabricated geneologies” of most of the early-mediaeval 
Rajputs has been discussed in some detail and it has been 
shown that while the Guhilas or Guhilots belonged to the 
Nagara Brihmana family of Anandapura,? the Eastern 
Calukyas of Vengi belonged to the Dravidian stock and 
Agnikula origin was really claimed only by the Parama&ras who 
were probably neither non-fryans nor foreigners. 2 Accor- 
dingly, the Solankis ( Caulukyas or Calukyas ) and Rathods 
( the Rastrakiitas ) were of Karnata origin while the Pratihdras 
( Parihéras ) were foreigners of the Hiina-Gurjara stock. 3 
“The Hiinas themselves are also often regarded as one of 
the thirty-six respectable Rajput clans, though the different 
lists do not sometimes tally because the word ‘thirty-six’ in 
this context really means ‘all’ as in several other cases.” * 


Thus, from the above discussion the following conclusions 
emerge. 

(i) Most of the Rajputs of the early-mediaeval period 
were of non-dryan origin; 

(ii) Only the Paramaras really claimed the Agnikula 
origin; 

(iii) The Pratihdras were foreigners of Hina-Gurjara 
stock; and 

(iv ) The Gurjaras were full-blooded foreigners. 


We have already discussed above the first two suggestions 
in some detail and have shown thatthe Agnikula theory as 
given in the Rasa, though of little value and thoroughly 
misinterpreted, has been given more prominence by the writers 
on Rajput history than it deserves. Epigraphic records of 
the various Rajput dynasties are of vague and conflicting 
nature and so are literary records which do dot enlighten 
us on the real state of affairs. Moreover, it is also true 


1, lbid, PP, I-11. 
2. Ibid, p. 21. 
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that “when a foreign tribe became Hinduised, its members 
claimed the status generally of the Ksatriya, though the 
orthodox Brahmanists were inclined to assign the position of 
the degraded Ksatriya atleast to the people of the ruling classes 
while the rank and file, when developed into a caste, could 
have been characterised as Sidra inspite of their own claim 
to be Ksatriya.”? Jt has been further suggested that the 
ruling classes of this category sustained their social status by 
contracting matrimonial alliance with other Indian ruling 
families since “in ancient India communal consideration played 
little part in that matter,” ? and the instances of marriages 
between the Mauryas and the Seleucid Greeks of Western 
Asia, the Brahmana Vakatakas and the non-Brahmana Guptas, 
the Dravidian S&tavahanas (claiming the Brahmana status ) 
and the Sakas of Ujjayin1 etc. have been cited as further 
proof of such alliances. 


But, while citing these instances we must not forget that 
such negotiations were just a one-way traffic. The foreigners 
gave their princesses or daughters in marriage to the members 
of the ruling families of the country in order to enhance their 
social prestige in their new land of adoption. There are 
practically no instances to show that they also married the 
daughters of the local ruling families and were accorded 
equal status as such, We have already discussed this aspect 
of their social status in detail in the preceding pages and, as 
such the point needs no further elaboration. 


In spite of the above discussion, there is yet another pertin- 
ent question which remains unanswered: what happened to 
the Vedic Ksatriya families after the loss of their political 
power due to the rise of big empires in later times ? Did they 
all disintegrate and lose their identity altogether? If the 
Braéhmanas could maintain their position intact in the age- 
old social hierarchy despite vicissitudes in their fortunes 
through the ages, how is it thatthe Vedic Kgatriyas, proud 





1, Ibid, p. 18, 
2. Ibid, p. 18, 
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of their great martial glory and splendid intellectual attain- 
ments, forgot all about their past achievements and degraded 
themselves into such a band of despicable creatures that they 
slowly and sadly withdrew in the mystic past and had to 
seek, rather invent, a respectable origin for themselves in 
later times when they again attained position and power ? 


A study of the term Rajput}? ( Sanskrit Réjaputra) shows 
that the modification of the meaning of this term may be 
compared to that of Rajanya, derived from Rajan, ‘a king* 
which originally meant ‘the members of the royal family, the 
king’s relations’. The term soon cameto mean ‘the nobles” 
and finally it became a synonym of Ksatriya even in the 
Vedic literature. 2 “But Ra@janyaka (which is the same as 
Rajanya, as also Rajanaka or Rajanaka, from which the welt 
known subordinate title Ra@naka was derived ) continued till 
the mediaeval age to be used as the designation of a class 
of feudatary chiefs.’3 Thus, devoid of their power and 
position they still continued as a class of feudatory chiefs and 
remained scattered over the country in the succeeding 
centuries, and notwithstanding their political inactivity in the 
following periods, they continued to grow and expand in size 
and often followed the time-honoured practice of naming 
their families after some bold heroes who succeeded in found- 
ing new principalities * in different parts of the country. 
Such dynasties emerged under new family titles and their 
offshoots grew to such an extent that in the course of time 
it became impossible for them to trace their exact pedigrees 
from their Vedic ancestry. In some cases, however, they 
remembered only the original lineage, while in others they 
forgot all about it owing to the long span of time. 


1, For a detailed discussion of the meaning of the term Rajput or 
Rajaputya and their relation to the Vedic Ksatriyas, see Vaidya, HAHi1, vol. 
ii, pp. 43-63 and Sircar, The Guhilas of Kiskindha, p, 16 ff. 

2. The word Rajanya has been used by Panini ( Astadhydyt, 4, 2, 4 ) 
and also in the Santi Parva of the Mahabharata for the Ksatriya class, 

3. Sircar, op. cit. p. 16. 

4. JUPHS, vol. x ( New Series ), pt. li, 1962; p, 108, 
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It was during this period of their political insignificance 
that a number of foreign invasions took place and a vast 
tract of the country came to be occupied by the foreigners for 
a long time. These invasions were quite different in nature 
from those that took place in the mediaeval period and after- 
wards, The Persians, the Indo-Greeks, the Saka-Scythians 
and lastly the Hiinas dominated the political scene for some 
time and later completely merged into the Indian society 
forgetting their identity altogether. As they had attained power 
and prestige they also claimed Ksatriya status and succeeded 
in contracting matrimonial alliances with the ancient ruling 
classes in the country. Inspite of this new status, however, 
they were never accorded the status of the full-blooded 
Ksatriya: on the other hand, they were given a place in the 
society as degraded or Vratya Rajanya as they did not follow 
the Brahmanical code of conduct in social behaviour and 
religious observance. ! The attitude of Manu 2 and Patafijali® 
and also other ancient Jaw-givers towards this new class 
of Ksatriyas, who were descendants of Vritya Rajanya ( apo- 
state Ksatriya ) as well as Ksatriya degraded to the status of 
Sidra or outcast (Vrsala) is the same, and they were con- 
demned as degraded owing to their non-observance of prescri- 
bed rules and disrespect to the Brihmanas. 


In the epigraphic records of this period also, this distinction 
between the ancient Kegatriya and the degraded Ksatriya 
has been maintained to some extent. In one of the Kalacuri 
records we find that a particular Ksatriya has been eulogised as 
“king of twice born” ( dvijaraja )* while in another a ruling 
chief is described as “ta jewel among dvijas” ( dvijavargaratna ), © 


1, Manu, x, 43—44: 
“qateg  fraretafkxa: gfe: 4 
wee one Sth omeonadta ai 
Wegaalgafre: erate gaat: wa: | 
AGE Weare: ae we Ware uu” 

2. Ibid, x, 22, d3-464. 

3. Mokthdasya, 2, 4, 10, 

4. El, vol. i, p. 41, 

&. Lbid, vel. i, D. 284, 
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_ Further, from the Smrtis! as well as from. the accounts 
of Alberuni? we learn that the Kgatriyas, like the 
Br&éhmanas, were exempted from capital punishment. All 
this clearly shows that the Ksatriyas enjoyed the highest status 
in the society as did the Brahmanas, during this period. 


Thus, the use of the terms Ksatriya and Rajaputra ( or 
Rajput ) in the inscriptions of this period is interesting as it 
shows that though efforts were made to maintain distinction 
between the high and low of the same order, the anomaly 
still existed. The term Rajaputra became popular in early- 
mediaeval period ( A. D. 700-1200 ) replacing the earlier term 
Ksatriya, denoting exclusively the ruling Ksatriya clan. That 
both the terms were in vogue side by side can be seen from 
the study of the Pala and Sena records. In some of the 
records of the Pala and Sena dynasties the king is described 
as “head ornament of Ksatriyas’” or ‘“‘diadem of the Ksatriya 
clan”, ® while in others they are described as being born in 
Rajaputra family. Inthe Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena ° 
the Senas are called Rajaputra whereas the Madhdinagar grant 
of Lakgsmanasena describes Simantasena as Kula-Siromani, i.e., 
“the head-garland of the Karnata Ksatriyas.” © The Karnata 
kings of Mithila (A. D. 1097-1324 ) have also been described 
as Karnata-Ksatriya like their counterparts, the Senas in 
Bengal.? That Nanyadeva, the founder of the Karnata 
dynasty of MithilA belonged to the Karnata country and was 
a Karnata Ksatriya is amply proved by the express reference 
to him and to his dynasty in the Nepalese chronicle or 
Vamsavali.® On the other hand, a Cahamana record ® dated 











- Gautama, 12, 43; Afiiaksari on Yaj., ii, 4, 
Sachau, vol. i}, p. 162. 

El, vol. xv, pp, 278-86. 

1A, vol, xv, p. 308; EJ, vol. xiv, p. 159, verse 3. 
El, vol, xv, pp. 27¥-82 and verse 3. 

JASB ( NS ), 1909, p. 471. 

Upendra Thakur, History of Adithila, p. 227. 
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V. S. 1239 refers to a Rajaputra Jojala as Raja-cintaka, i.e., 
one who looked after the administration of the State. 

The tenor of the use of the term R&@japutra in the official 
records or grants of the period tends to suggest that the term 
was used more or less to designate a prince or a crown-prince 
to distinguish him from other officers of the State.--In the 
records of the Paramaras' and the Gahadavalas? the word 
Yuvaraja occurs after the king and the queen while in the 
epigraphs of eastern India the word R&@japutra is used for the 
crown-prince. The frequent use of this term is also found in 
the Pala? and Sena documents * as well as in the grants of 
Orissa © and Assam. In the Kalacuri records, however, we 
have both the terms Ra@japutra and Maharajaputra denoting 
the same sense. Thus, a critical analysis of all. the epigraphic 
records of the north Indian dynasties would show that the 
prince or the crown-prince was generally regarded as a scion 
of the Ksatriya varna or family. 


Another interesting feature of some of the later inscriptions 
is that they often contain gotra and pravara of the donors 
which are conspicuous by their absence in the records of the 
Gupta and Vardhan dynasties. A persual of these documents 
would suggest that in some places the Brahmanas and the 
Ksatriyas had the same gotra and pravara which shows that 
some of the Ksatriyas in later times had adopted Brahmanical 
gotra and pravara as their own. ’ The mystery can be explained 
in the case of those Ksatriyas who were converted to Buddhism 
but later reverted to the old Brahmanical religion soon after 
the decline of Buddhism ( Purohito pravaro rajfim ).® Once 





1, EY, vol, iii, p. 47, 

2, Ibid, vols, iv & vii, 

3. Ibid, vol. iv, p. 34} xv, p. 2, 

4. Ibid, vol, xii, p, 8. 

5, Ibid, vol, xv, p. 2. 

5. YJASB, 1897, p, 13, no. 2, 

7. JA, vol, xvili, pp. 134-196, 133. 


8. For details see Proc. of the Sixth All- eed Oriental Conference, 
Patna, 1930, p. 344-45, ; 
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degraded they now tried to revive their old glory by claiming 
to inherit blood relationship with the original or ancient 
Ksatriyas but their efforts proved infructuous, In the 
circumstances they were compelled to constitute a new group 
or class and adopted the gotra and pravara of their Brahmana 
purohitas in order to acquire the same prestige and honour 
that their Ksatriya brethren enjoyed. 


But, in the Puranas, which are supposed to be the special 
repositories of the Ksatriya traditions, the Kesatriyas are 
mentioned only by their family names, and not by Brihmanical 
gotra names. In fact, from the times of the Rgveda to those 
of the Puranas, the Brihmanas and the Ksatriyas had separate 
family names ( gotras ), peculiar to each class, and not common 
to both, except in the rare case of mere coincidence of 
nanies such as Gautama and Vatsa etc., although some ruling 
and other well-to-do families of Rajputs even now describe 
their Brahmanical gotras and pravaras, the latter being mostly 
incorrect, } 


Thus, in all probability it seems that the leading Ksatriya 
families, on their conversion from Buddhism to the revived 
Brahmagism, were encouraged to adopt the pravaras of their 
purohitas and finally their gofras too, with the proverbial 
zeal of new converts which find full play in their inscriptions. 
But, to the ordinary Ksatriya his own family name, clan or 
sub-clan remained his gotra as it does even today. 2 


The entire evidence—inscriptional and  literary—at our 
disposal, when critically examined and analysed threadbare, 
gives us the impression that the Rajputs of the mediaeval period 
were divided into two distinct categories. The first category 
included the nobility or the ruling aristocratic families whose 
number was few and the second constituted the common 
mercenary Rajputs who also included within their fold the 
foreign elements such as the Sakas, the Hiinas etc. The first 
group enjoyed a high status inthe society and were respected 





1, Ibid, p. 348, 
2. For details about thelr gotras and pravaras, see Ibid, pp. 8329-47, 
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by the Brdhmanas whereas the other group had a low status. 
This interesting distinction is further clearly marked out in 
the account of the Arab traveller Ibn Khurdadba ( who died 
in 912 A.D.) which refers to seven castes, the first place 
being given to Sabkufria (or Samkufria ), the second to 
Brahmanas and the third to Katariya( Ksatriya ), in order 
of preference.' Al-Idrisi also gives the same classification 
of seven castes in his account.? From these details it is 
obvious that the Katariyas stand for the common Ksatriyas 
while the Sabkufria for the Sat Ksatriya. The distinction between 
the two, according to Altekar,? seems similar to the distinction 
between the Ksatriya and the Rajanya of the earlier period, 
the former constituting the general military order, the latter 
being the members of aristocracy descended from royal stock. 
In other words, all fighters were not Ksatriyas and all 
Ksatriyas did not constitute the fighting class. 


This distinction between the Vratya Ksatriyas and the 
ancient ruling classes clearly shows that the Vedic Ksatriyas 
still inhabited the land and maintained their age-old status, 
with whom the Vratya Kgatriyas or the Vrsalas could not 
occupy an equal position. Thus, when they ( the foreigners ) 
failed to gain the status of true Ksatriyas while in power, it 
was more difficult for them to achieve that distinction when 
deprived of all their power and privileges. Inter-caste marriage 
was, however, liberally contracted and the anuloma form of 
marriage put no restrictions on having a princess of foreign 
origin as wife.* In those times, as even now, in Hindu 
society more attention was paid to the purity of blood in the 
case of the marriages of girls than those of boys resulting in 
considerable admixture of foreign blood among the Rajputs, 
as among others. Nevertheless, their claim to the Vedic 





Elliot-Dowson, History ef India, vol. i, pp, 16-17. 

2. Ibid, vol. i, p, 76. 

3. A. 8, Altckar, The Rastrakntes and their times, p. 319; B, Upa- 
dhyaya, The Sosio-religious sondition af Nerth India ( 700-1200 
A. D. ), pp. 61-62, 
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ancestry from the paternal side can not be brushed aside 
contemptuously. Moreover, the off-springs of such marriages 
were never consecrated as kings, the choice invariably fell on 
the off-spring of the queen married in accordance with the Vedic 
rites. It is true, all those claiming to be Rajputs in modern 
times, do not really belong to the ancient Kgatriya hierarchy, 
but the origin of the leading Ksatriya clans holding sway over 
northern India during the period of Rajput ascendancy can not 
be successfully disputed on the basis of the available facts 
which go overwhelmingly against their foreign lineage. 


The suggestion that the Pratihdras belonged to the Gurjara 
stock who were foreigners has also to be considered in this 
context. Unfortunately D.C. Sircar has not examined this 
aspect of the problem and left it open. * 


Recently R. S. Sharma, following P. C. Bagchi, 2 has also 
suggested that the Gurjaras came inthe wake of the Hfnas 
from Central Asia and they were the Indian equivalents of 
a Central Asian people Wusun who came to be known as 
Gusur in the fourth century and this ‘‘gave rise to the term 
Gajur which was sanskritised into the term Gijara.” > It is 
further suggested on the authority of the Abbotabad inscription 
dated 3rd century, * that as a foreign element the Gusurs 
appeared in India earlier, ie, 3rd century A. D. The 
inscription in question mentions one Shaphar, the “son of Maka 
and a member of the Gasgiira clan or class,"° Like Shaphar 
and Maka, GaSsira isa foreign term to be equated with the 
Krorayina guSura and Kuchean sanskrit gausura which has 
been interpreted as “a person of good family or of the Gaugura 
class of nobility.” ® But, inno standard Sanskrit or Pr&krta 
dictionary do we come across the term guéura or gausura 





1. Sircar, op. cit, p. 17 
2. India and Central Asia, p. 17, 
3, R, 8, Shatma, indian Feudalism : «, 300-1260, pp. 106-07. 
4. HY, vol. xxt, p. 61, 
. Bil, p. 61. 
6. TH, p. 61 
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which renders any scientific meaning or interpretation of the 
term impossible. In the absence of any possible interpretation 
we fail to understand how it has been interpreted as ‘‘a person 
of good family or...... of nobility” as noted above. Inspite 
of this, we are told that the GauSuras or Gurjaras came to 
India as a conquering minority who imposed themselves as 
dominant clans on settled villages and provided some sort 
of external stimulus to the growth of feudalism in India during 
this period. R.S. Sharma is further inclined to accept the 
view that Ciahamdnas, Param&ras and Caulukyas or Calukyas 
were ethnically allied to the Gurjara-Pratihiras as can be 
inferred from the bardic traditions which trace the origin of all 
these peoples to a common sacrificial pit (agnikula) on 
Mount Abu. ! 


We have shown elsewhere that the Wusun, like the Ding- 
ling andthe Wuhuan were the vassals of the Hinas when 
the latter were confined to Mongolia.? In c. 72-71 B.C. 
on the crushing defeat of the Hfinas by the Chitese, they 
severed their relations with their erstwhile masters, the Hiinas, 
and kept themselves confined to their small principalities there. 
‘We have thus absolutely no evidence—historical, philological, 
ethnological or otherwise—to suppose that the same Wusun 
were the Gugurs who later came to India as a conquering 
minority and were ultimately known as GOjar or Gurjaras in 
the history of early-mediaeval India. Thus, in this respect 
they seemto have accepted the conclusions of the previous 
writers on the subject. The question naturally arises: who 
were the Gurjaras ? Were they foreigners ? If so, what is 
the historical evidence supporting their foreign origin 2? Bhan- 
darkar claims : ‘that the Gurjars were foreigners has now been 
admitted on all hands.’> But, H. Risley, on anthropometrical 


1. R. 5, Sharma, op. cit., pp. 107, 265. 

2. Infra, chap. 1. 

3. Bhandarkar, op eét., p, 30 ff. P. C, Bagchi, basing his theory on 
Chinese phonology, suggests that the Hunas were finally merged 
im Hindu society as Gurjaras ( Vide—Presidential Address to the 
Ansient India Sestion of the Indian History Congress, Aligarh, 1044 ). 
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considerations, pertinently remarks that the pastoral Gujars of 
the Punjab are unquestionably dryan by race.’ They stand 
first with regard to the fineness of the nose, their index ( 66.9 ) 
being lower than that of even the Parisians. And, yet there 
ate some who believe that they are Scythians and others who 
identify them with Khizars. Risley distinctly includes the 
Jats among the Indo-aryans, and the Gurjaras or Gujars also 
fallin the same category. Their dark complexion need not 
worry historians as, according to Risley, “the most important 
points to be observed in the Indo-dryan series of measurements 
are the great uniformity of type, and the very slight differences 
between the higher and lower groups.” 2 The Gujars possess 
fine noses in India, long heads and tall stature—a type which 
is so persistent that the Jats and the Gujars, wherever found, 
present the same characteristics of head, nose and stature, and 
even complexion. Thus, ethnologically they are decidedly 
fryan and can not be taken to be the descendants of Khizars 
or Gaetoe, who are Mongolian in race, onthe mere plea of 
the similarity of sound in names. > 


It is true, the word Gujar or Gurjara occurs from about the 
seventh century A. D. in the tworks of Bana and Hiuen Tsang. 
Bana says that Prabhakaravardhana defeated the Hinas along 
with the Gurjaras, and Hiuen Tsang refers to their two king- 
doms, one at Bhiomal in Rajputana and the other at Broach 
(Bharauch ), It is from these references that scholars have 
inferred that the Gujars were foreigners who entered India 
along with the Hiinas in the sixth century A. D. and from 
whom later descended the famous Rajput clans. Smith candidly 
admitted that “the Gurjaras are believed to have entered 
India along with, or soon after, the White Huns and to have 
settled in large numbers in Rajputana, but there is nothing 
to show what part of Asia they came from orto what race 
they belonged.” * But, inspite of the total absence of histo- 
tical data bearing on their foreign origin some scholars have 





1. Risley, Census Report for 1901, p, 498. 

2. Ibid, p, 500. 

3. AHAMHI, vol, i, p. 77. 

4. Early History of India ( 8rd edn. ), pp, 412 and 822. 
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doggedly pursued the matter and clung on tothe view that 
they were either Scythians or related to the Hdnas or identical 
with the Khazars or Guéurs. 


Historically and ethnologically the Khazars and the Gur- 
jaras, except the similarity in their names, seem to be two 
altogether distinct races with special characteristics and features 
of theirown. The home of the former was on the spurs of 
the Caucasus whereas the latter were confined to India alone. 
The origin of both is much disputed, though the former are 
regarded as akin to Georgians, Finns Ugrians and Turks. 
They were ‘“‘fair-skinned, black-haired and of a remarkable 
beauty. The Kara (black) Khazars were ugly, short and 
almost as black as Indians.” 1 Thus, the black Khazars were 
ugly and short-statured whereas the Gujars, dark-complexioned, 
‘are all tall having fine features, But, the tall beautiful Khazars 
were very fair unlike the Gujars and ethnologically much 
nearer the Htmas. Their history shows that they hardly left 
the land they inhabited and ‘were for the most part restricted 
within the couped up area.” 2 In matters of disposition and 
occupation both these races scem to be diametrically opposed 
to each other, The Venetians of the Caspian and Black sea, 
the Khazars mainly formed a civil commercial people, founders 
of cities, while the Gujars still possess tribal character 
nomadic in habits and cattle-breeders by profession. Infact, 
they never trade and are not city-dwellers with elaborate civil 
organisation. It seems, therefore, impossible that the Khazars 
could have been the fore-fathers of the Gujars of India. 
Indeed, nothing in history really shows that the Gujars were 
foreigners or Khazars or that they entered India along with 
the Hinas from outside in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 
‘Their anthropometrical characteristics are purely aryan and 





1, Ensyslepacdia Britannica, vol, xiii, p. 362, 

2. Ibid, p. 363. ‘The Khazar kingdom flourished from the second 
half of the sixth century to the ninth century A.D. We know 
very little about their history and ¢ivilization but there is no 
doubt that during this period they bad no conaection whatever 
with Badta: ( for details see Jit, alli, pp, 262-68 }, 
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there is nota scrap of historical evidence to Suggest, much 
less to prove, that they are foreigners. “The Gujars,” says 
Ibbetson, “are the eighth largest caste in the Punjab, only the 
Jats, Rajputs, Pathans, Ardians and Brahmins among the 
higher and Chamfars and Chuhrés among the lower exceeding: 
them. They are fine, stalwart fellows of precisely the same 
typ2 as the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat,. 
perhaps slightly inferior and the two eat and drink in common 
without any scruple.” ! Thus, ethnologically they can not 
by any stretch of imagination be branded as foreigners from 
whom the later Rajpuis are said lo have sprung up. 
They are the aryans with the best &ryan noses, and historically: 
the Vaigyas of the Vedas and the Smrtis.2 They had nothing. 
to do withthe Hiinas and they were the descendants of the 
Vedic Aryans, although much degraded in later times due to, 
their deviation from the Vedic rites and adoption of various. 
professions and matrimonial] alliances with other noa-Rajput 
elements such as the Hiinas etc. 


The above discussion, we hope, makes it clear that the- 
Hiinis were not one of the thirty-six clans of Rajputs and 
they were never recognised as genuine Ksgatriya despite their 
mariial relations with the ruling Ksatriya families. We have 
it on record that the Ksatriyas, and sometimes also the 
Biahmanas, married the Hina ladies, as they often married: 
the ladies of othe castes, but we have absolutely no evidence: 
to suggest that the ladies of the princely caste were ever 
given in marriage to the Hina princes, though there is no 
doubt that the Hiinas gradually acquired a respectful place in’ 
the society. With the influx of the Muslim elements they 
mersed completely in I{ndian society, and came to be 
treated as Kgatriyas in popular parlance. The Mers of Raj- 
putana are possibly the twentieth century descendants of these 
Hiin.s who entered India in the fifth century A. D. § 

The social status of the Hanas, after they came into con- 
tact with the Indian princes, is noticed in a number of records 


1, D, Ubbetson, Punjab Castes ( 1916 ), p. 184. 
2, HMHL, vol, it, p. 31. 
3. P. P. Modi, Presidential Address, Fourth Oriental Congress, p. 10, 
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mentioned earlier, They had obtained a legal status through 
matrimonial alliances as wellas through adopting the culture 
and the language of the Jand. The study of the records 
‘further shows that they gradually came to be absorbed in 
‘Hindu society immediately after the defeat of Mihirakula, 
As .we have noted in the preceding chapter the Hinas 
‘mostly constituted the mercenary soldiers of the kings of 
Indian dynasties in north-eastern India and settled down, 
completely Indianised. Besides military activities, they were 
assigned important role in the various social welfare activities 
of the areas they inhabited. They sometimes worked as 4 
trustee of the temple-administration as is clear from the 
record of Allata of Mewar dated 953 A.D. (V. 5S. 1010) 
which says thata HOna acted asa member on the council 
of temple-administration ( gosthika ).1 The name of a Hina 
among the gosthika undoubtedly shows that their foreign 
character was almost forgotten by the people by this time 
and they were accorded equal status even with the members 
of the orthodox class, besides the Ksatriyas with whom they 
had already entered into matrimonial alliances. That they 
were no longer barbarians and were thoroughly transformed, 
‘developing literary taste, is further noticed in the Ajmer slab 
inscription? which contains portions of Harakelinataka, 
‘composed by Vigraharaja and written by Bhaskara, son of 
Mahipati and grandson of Govinda who was born in the 
royal family of Hina and wasa favourite of king Bhoja. 
Rajasekhara, too, did not ignore them and has referred to 
the Hina ladies noted for the lustre of their cheeks. 2 The 
same feeling is expressed in the Kavya-mimarhst * where 
‘Yayavartya describes the bud of madhnka robbing the Hiina 
‘beauties of their pointed grace. All this shows that the Hiinas 
were by this time not looked down upon as foreigners, and 
‘they had definitely gained a prominent status in the society, 
Se enn EES 
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paving way for their.complete absorption in the vast bulk of 
Hinduism. 


RELIGION 


The early Hiinas hada primitive religious system which 
included the worship of heaven and of fire. They held fire 
sacred which indicates that, like so many other Central 
Asiatic peoples, the Ephthalites had been exposed to religious 
stimuli radiating from Iran. This Iranian influence was not 
Strictly Zoroastrian because the Ephthalites buried and did 
not expose their dead. } 


Infact their religion in the early period seems to have 
been Mazdayasgnian, if not purely Zoroastrian, somewhat akin 
to the latter. In their country there lived many Zoroastrians 
which is clear from the statement of Firdausi in connection 
with the victory of Behram over the Haetalites. He says that 
in the Haetalite centres like Chagan, Khatal, Balakh, Bokhra 
and Gurzastan (or Gharchakan ) there lived Mobads who 
went to fire-temples and prayed there with Baz and Barsam. 2 
Behram, we are further told, after his victory went to the 
great fire-temple of Adargushasp in Azarabadgin, offered 
thanks to the Almighty for his success and presented to the 
temple the jewels of the crown of Khakan which he had taken 
with him. Describing this episode, Tabari says, in his war 
with the Hinas Behram had also taken prisoner the wife of 
Khakan, the great Khatum, to this fire-temple to serve the 
temple. * The sending of a Hiina lady to serve in a fire- 
temple shows that the Hiinas, atleast some, if not all, were 
believers in the religion of Mazda. But, at the same time 
they also seemed to have worshipped demons and deities as 
we learn fromthe account of Sung Yun who travelled India 
in 520 A. D. 


The early Hiinas also worshipped Sun which is testified 


1, McGovern, op. cit., p. 409 fm. 19. 

2, Quoted Modi, of. cff., p. 567 fn. 4, 

3. Tabari par Zotenberg, vol. ii, p. 121; Munshi Nawal Kishore’s 
Text (1874), p. 301. 
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by Hiuen Tsang who describes the temple of their god, Sur 
or Kshun in Zabulistan which was highly venerated in neigh- 
bouring areas. It was the shrine of S@rya. Toramana and 
Mihirakula worshipped Brahmanical deities though they also 
patronised their ancestral gods, while Tarkhan Nizak was 
a zealous follower of Buddhism and reprimanded and beheaded 
the Buddhist chief priest of the Navavihara ( Nowbahar ) 
monastery of Balkh, named Barmak, when he embraced Islam. 
In Afghanistan, the religion of the Buddha mixed with the 
cult of Mithra andin the art of Bamiyan, the Buddha has 
been dressed inthe garb of Mithra and the representation of 
eight Buddhas symbolises the eight Magas or Bhojakara, 
Mihira, Niksubha, R4jfi, Dandanayaka, Pingala, Réajfia, 
Strausa and Iga Garumtat, supposed to be the eight divine 
forces emanating from the body of the Sun-god.! Infact, this 
is symbolic of the cultural synthesis that marked the domi- 
nation of the foreign tribes including the Hephthalites in the 
north-west. 


Their settlement in India was further responsible for the 
great transformation in their religious life. Culturally weak, 
the victors soon succumbed to the overwhelming cultural 
superiority of the vanquished and gradually forgot al! about 
their earlier faiths and beliefs. The process of Hinduisation 
that probably started with Toramana was complete by the 
time of Mihirakula who became a thorough convert to Saivism— 
a fact strongly supported by their literary, epigraphic and 
numismatic records. Jt seems, Toramana, unlike Mihirakula, 
was not much influenced by any particular religion and his 
epigraphic records present a confusing picture of his personal 
religions convictions and susceptibilities. The Eran stone 
boar inscription, issued in the very first year of his reign, 
refers to the Varaha incarnation? of Visnu who is said to 
bave caused the mountains to tremble with the blows of his 


1, A, and Y, Godard & J. Hackin, in Afemoire: de la de'le' gation 
arche'ologique Francaise’ en Afghanistan, 1928, Pl. xxit ff; Buddhaprakash, 
FIH, 1987, p. 118. 

2. Sircar, Seleet Inseriptions, vol. 1, p. 396, verse 1, 
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hard snout, showing thereby his faith in or deep devotion to 
Lord Visnu, while the Kura stone inscription records the 
construction of a Buddhist monastery by one Rota Siddha- 
vrddhi for the teachers of Mahisasaka school, under the royal 
patronage. 


The inscription further enumerates certain principles of 
Buddhism. In line 5 it refers to (i) four subjects of con- 
fidence or fearlessness ( caturyaisaradya ) of a Buddha, ? viz., 
the consciousness that he has attained omniscience, that he 
has freed himself from human passion, that he has rightly 
described the obstacles of religious life and that he has rightly 
taught the way to obtain salvation; (ii) the four  prati- 
sambhidas which are the analytical sciences being divisions 
of the supernatural knowledge of the Arhat regarding the 
meaning, the text and the origin of the words, as also the 
discriminatory knowledge of them; (iii) the eighteen avenikas 
or the independent states said to be the distinguishing mark 
of a Buddha who is detached from imperfections which 
attach to the majority of the mankind and (iv ) Buddhapra- 
mukha, i.e., belonging to the congregation of which Buddha 
isthe head. This inscription, though very significant from 
Buddhist point of view, does not really present a clear picture 
of the religion of the Hiinas in general and that of Toramana 
in particular. It simply indicates that Buddhism was yet a 
dominant religious force wielding great influence and that 
Toramina, unlike his son and successor Mihirakula, was pot 
only tolerant towards it but also patronised it by giving 
liberal donations. The reference to Varaha incarnation of 
Visnu and the representation of discus and shell of Visnu 2 
on the obverse of his silver coins of the Horseman type and 
that of rude Laksm1* seated with legend jaya onthe reverse 
of his copper coinage definitely point to his strong leanings 
to the Brahmanic religion and marks his emergence as a 
convert to Hinduism. In other words, while the father became 

1, Ibid, p. 399, line 5. 

2, Smith, FASB, vol, ixiii, 1895, p. 188. 

3. Ibid, pp. 197, 199. 
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a hiberal Vaignavite extending patronage to other religions, 
the son turned a staunch Saivite and mercilessly persecuted the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, 


But, notwithstanding his conversion to Hinduism, Tora- 
mana, it appears, had not fully parted with the religion of 
his forefathers and patronised it in some way or other. 
The wide-spread sun-cult was still prevalent among the Hifgas 
which is attested by his numerous silver and copper coins 
and also the Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula (c. 530 A. D. ). 
Side by side with it also existed the Fire-cult which is repre- 
sented on the reverse device of some of the silver coins of 
the Horseman type? of Toramana, indicating that this cult 
was gradually dying out and was no longer popular with the 
Hiinas. The worship of sun and fire was probably the direct 
result of their close contacts with the Sasanians which they 
continued for sometime even when they settled down in India. 
The Chinese travellers have also described them as sun- 
worshippers in their accounts. 2 


A study of the copper coinage of Toramana which is copied 
from the Gupta copper coinage, makes it clear that the white 
Hiina ruler in the early phase of his career was a sun- 
worshipper and used Sun’s disc as his special emblem or crest. 
Toramana’s preference for solar worship is also evidenced by 
his building of a temple to the Sun in Multan and by naming 
his son Mihirakula or Mihiragula* meaning the sun-flower, 
Besides, the reverse devices of most of the small copper coins 
found both in the Punjab and in the country between the 
Sutlej and Yamuna, bear a cakra or sun-wheel ( sun-symbol ) 
and their attribution is based on the type of the sun with the 





1. Ibid, pp. 188-89 (cf. the usual fire-altar and its attendants or 
supporters }, 

2. 5. Beal, op. eft., vol. ii, pp. 284-85, 

3. Chash-Nama (Trans, Cunningham ), pp. 226, 228-20, For 
an account of the sun-temple at MultZn and Sassanian coins connected 
With it see Archaeological Report, vol, v, pp. 115-2], Pl. xxxvii and 
Numismatic Chreniste, 1894, p, 268, Pl. x. 
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abbreviated name of Tora in bold letters.’ The same sun- 
type is also found on the copper coins of Mihirakula of which 
afew specimens show the bull struck over the solar emblem. 
The recent discovery of some of the copper coins of Toramana 
from the Punjab invariably portray the sun-symbol on the 
reverse device, 2 which shows his preference for solar worship, 
in the beginning of his reign-period. 


Mihirakula, his sun and successor, though himself a devout 
Saivite, continued to patronise this cult as is attested by his 
Gwalior inscription which records the construction of a 
temple of the sun-god by one Ma§trceta, on the mountain, 
called Gopa. The first two verses are in adoration to the 
sun-god which shows that Métreeta probably belonged to 
the same stock to which Mihirakula belonged and _ believed 
in some form of Zoroastrianism. His particular reference 
to the true religion ( saddharma ) and to the classes of twice- 
born (dvijagana )* naturally lead us to infer that his pre- 
ference was also equally for Brahmanism. And, his inscription 
does not, in any way, show his strong preference for the 
solar cult; he simply patronised the cult of his father but 
himself turned a devout Saiva as the same inscription refers 
to him as Pasupata. Moreover, his preference for solar worship 
is conspicuous by its absence on this silver and copper coins 
which infact loudly proclaim his Saivite faith. 


A further study of Toramdna’s silver coins seems to give 
a faint idea of his leanings towards Saivism which was later 
militantly championed by his son, Mihirakula. His hemi- 
drachms with Fantail peacock reverse * of which we have 
only two specimens so far are the exactcopy of the Gupta 
coins of the same type with the only difference that the king’s 
head is turned to the left instead of the right. A third 
specimen of this type ( the date lost ) bears the distinct legend : 


1. For details and plates sce Smith FASB, 1894, pp, 198-99, 

2. A. K, Narain, JNSI, vol. xi, 1949, pp. 41-43, Pl. ii, 2-8; vol, 
xxiv, 1962, pp, €1-43, Pl. iv; vol. ix, ( Altckar’s paper ). 

8. Sircar, op, sif., p. 401, verses 7-9. 

4. Smith, 7ASB, 1894, pp. 192-93. 
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Vijitavanir-avanipati-Sri-Toramana. Three more _ interesting 
coins of the same type as the hemidrachms of Toramana and 
Guptas with date on the obverse apparently in the same era 
as Toramana’s 54 but with Fantail peacock device on the 
teverse issued by Is4navarman, Sarvavarman and one Hari- 
kinta respectively were described by Smith? in detail. 
Peacock, as we know, is invariably associated with Lord 
Karttikeya, son of Lord Siva, as his mount, in Hindu mytho- 
logy. This shows that Karttikeya, indirectly representing 
Lord Siva, had attracted the Hina leader because of his 
unrivalled prowess and military genius, popularly supposed 
to be the Lord of war, who is symbolised on his coins through 
peacock, his inseparable partner. Thus, Toramana, with his 
definite preference for solar cult in the beginning, came to 
patronise the various branches of Brahmanism in general and 
Vaisnavism in particular to which his devotion was unmis- 
takable. It was probably with a view to Satisfying the 
religious urge and instincts of the people of his newly acquired 
far-flung empire that he honoured the various sects like a 
shrewd statesman and foresighted administrator. 

The reign-period of Mihirakula, however, marks a turning 
phase inthe religious life of the Hlinas. It ushered ina new 
era—the era of militant Saivism and ruthless persecution of 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. The policy of religious toleration 
adopted by his great father, right in the footsteps of all great 
monarchs, was now unceremoniously given a kick by the 
great son who lacked the administrative foresight and genius 
of the former. 


A study of his coins shows that though a devout Saiva, he 
also worshipped or patronised the sun-cult, the fire-cult, moon 
‘and Laksmi, On the reverse of his silver Sassanian bust type,” 
the fire-altar with attendants is represented while the obverse 
bears a bull or bull-standard infront with trident behind, along 
with his usual Saivite legend, jayatu vrsadhvaja. His copper 
Horseman type and Standing king type have onthe reverse 


1. Ibid, pp. 193-98, Pl. vi, igs. 18-15, 
2. Ibid, p. 202. 
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the seated goddess Laksm! with cornucopae.? On some of 
the coins found in the neighbourhood of Rawalpindi and 
Kashmir, examined by Fleet, we have an eight-rayed sun 
or planet usually with a periphery or circle round it, asa 
leading symbol of his coins, besides the bull-emblem of Siva. 
This is further attested by his Gwalior inscription, noted 
above. A third leading symbol is the crescent moon which 
occurs in eight instances in the same set on the reverse, over 
the back of the bull. And, two coins of the same set have 
on the obverse a standard, the top of which is either the 
eight-rayed sun, or a crescent moon or perhaps a fristila, 
another emblem of the Saiva faith? Thus, his coins show 
clearly his religious or sectarian tendencies both foreign and 
Hindu in the beginning of his career. But of these his Saivite 
leanings became most pronounccd towards the later phase 
of his career which find full play on his coins as well as in 
his inscription. 


On the silver and copper coins of Mihirakula the bull- 
standard or trident or tristifa is invariably portrayed on the 
obverse. The Sassanian bust type ( silver) with two varieties 
have, besides the cres:ent, the bull or bull-standard, a trident 
and the Iegend javatu Mihirakula or jayatu vrsadhvaja (‘may 
the bull-standard be victorious.’ )*® The copper coinage, also 
of Sassanian bust type, bear the image of a humped bull and 
the legend jayatu yrsa (‘may the bull be victorious’) * on the 
reverse. Thus, his devotion to Siva is strongly marked by 
the legends jayatu vrsadhvaja and jayatu vrsa as well as the 
bull-standard or tristla, another emblem of the Saiva faith. 


The numismatic evidence bearing on his Saivite faith is 
further strongly supported by inscriptional and literary evi- 
dences. The Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula (the 
only inscription, he is said to have issued in India proper ) 








1. Ibid, p. 204, 

2, Fleet, 1A, vol. xv ( 1886 ), p. 245 ff. 

3. For details, see 7ASB, 1894, pp. 202-03, 

4. Ibid, pp. 203-09, Also see FNSI, vol. xxiv, (1962), pp. 42-44, 
Pl. iv, figs, 6-9, 
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describes him as a great worshipper of Pafupati. The passage ; 
“tasyo ( Toraminasyo ) dita-kula-kirteh putro'tulavikramah pati 
prthvyah, Mihirakuletikhyato (a* ) bhango yah Pasupatima...” + 
has, however, been differently interpreted by different scholars. 
Fleet translates the passage thus: ‘‘Of him, the fame of whose 
family has risen high, the son (is) he, of unequal prowess, 
the lord of the earth, who is renowned under the name of 
Mihirakula, (and) who, (himself ) unbroken, ( broke the 
power of ) Pagupati.” 2 Thus, Fleet, supported by Keilhorn, 
believed that Mihirakula broke the power of one Paégupati, 
which is quite unconvincing in view of the fact that Indian 
history knows of no such great ruler as Pasupati during this 
period, who is supposed to be referred to. Bhandarkar, on 
the other hand, read bheje in the lacuna and suggested and 
interpreted the term abhanga as meaning “who was unbroken 
in the matter of worshipping the god Pagupati,” i.e. Siva 
( abhangah = pujavyapare viramaratitah). D. C. Sircar, how- 
ever, points out that this reading is impossible in view of the 
clear traces on the plate.* Whatever the readings, the 
tenor of the description leaves no doubt that it purports to 
refer to the worship of Pasgupati by Mihirakula. This becomes 
much more clear if we read the Gwalior inscription together 
with the Mandsor  stone-pillar inscription of Yasodharman 
(c. 525-35 A. D.). Verse 6 of this inscription reads *: 
“He (i.e., Yasodharman) to whose two feet respect was 
paid with complimentary presents of the flowers from the 
lock of hair on the top of his head, by even that famous king 
Mihirakula whose head had never previously been into the 
humility of obcisance to any other save the god Sthanu...... te 


1, Sircar, op. cit., p. 401, line 3, verse 4. 

2, CII, vol. iii, p. 163. 

3. Sircar, op. cit., p. 401 fn. 3; EHNI, p. 108. 

4. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 394-95, verse 6 : 
“eamlvary ta roe- gaat soft Alea 
Teneel garagt ah ahihgat-aenirare ( 7) 
fan geq waht-gqaas asda-Reeaet 


() er-guadaat featiccgres-cptonrfiges (° ) ore-gqeat 1”? 
5. Ibid, p. 305 fa, 1, 
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In other words, Mihirakula was a great devotee of Sthinu 
( Siva ) before whom only he bowed his head in all humility. 
This is further supported by the account of Sung-Yun who 
says that he “loved to worship demons,””+ As demons are 
usually associated with Lord Siva in Hindu mythology, there 
is no doubt that he worshipped them out of his great devotion 
to that great god of destruction. In his Rajatarangini Kalhana 
says that Mihirakula was “comparable to the god of destruc- 
tion” and further remarks : 


“For in Srinagart, the foul-minded man founded the temple 
of Mihiresvara and in Holada a big city named Mihirapura. 


“The Brahmanas of Gandhara accepted from him gift of 
agraharas ; they nodoubt, too, were of similar character as 
his own and were the meanest Brahmanas.” 2 


Kalhana evidently wrote on the basis of traditions current 
in his time which, however, contain some historical elements. 
Mihiresvara in this passage refers to god Siva who is variously 
known as Rudra, Mahadeva, Pasupati, Sthdnu, Mihira etc. 
That he made liberal grants to the Brihmanas and founded 
acity after him speaks of his unflinching devotion to that 
God, with whom he himself is compared by Kalhana who 
denounces him probably because of his atrocities perpetrated 
on the followers of other sects. The reference to his gift of 
agraharas marks his special preference for the Brahmanas, 
evidently followers of the Saiva sect to which Kalhana seems 
to have been hostile due to his Vaisnavite leanings. 


in his zeal for the propagation of his faith, it seems, he 
ruthlessly persecuted the followers of other sects, particularly 
the Buddhists and the Jainas. Sung-Yun says that he did not 
believe the law of Buddha and was cruel and vindictive 
practising the most barbarous atrocities. Hieun-Tsang 
recounts in detail his anti-Buddhistic activities while discussing 


1, Beal, Records, i, p, lxxiv ff. 
2, i, 306-07. 
8. S. Beal, op, cit., vol. i, p. xxiv ff. 
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the cause thatled to the ferocious war between Narasimbha- 
gupta B&laditya and Mihirakula. We are told that in the 
beginning “he showed anxiety to understand Buddhism and 
asked fora teacher from the Buddhist clergy who insulted 
him by recommending a servant of his own house-hold.” ! 
This foolish and thoughtless act of the clergy provoked him 
to such anextent that he forthwith ordered the utter exter- 
mination of the Buddhist church throughout his dominions. * 
As a result, some sixteen thousand Buddhist monasteries were 
completely razed to the ground inthe north-western frontier 
provinces alone and some nine hundred thousand men slain 
or sold into slavery on the banks of the Indus. Besides these, 
the destruction of the famous centres of the Buddhists—the 
Kasia monastery, the Taksagila and Nalanda Universities, is 
also attributed to him while he was proceeding to conquer 
the stronghold of the Guptas, i.e., Pataliputra. There is no 
doubt that the accounts of the Buddhist writers are highly em- 
bellished, but at the same time it cannot be denied that it was 
his unsympathetic attitude towards their religions that pro- 
voked the Buddhist writers to paint him asa devil and wor- 
shipper of demons. 


The Jaina authors have also the same gloomy tale to 
tell. They have condemned him as Katkiraja, the tyrant. 
Gunabhadra in his Uttara Purana, while narrating the story of 
Mihirakula’s persecution of the Jainas, says: ‘“Mihirakula 
asked his ministers whether there were any people on ear:h 
who did not owe allegiance to him: the reply was: none but 
the Nirgranthas. He, thereupon, issued an edict that the 
first lump of food offered to the Jaina community of 
Nirgranthas at noon every day by pious people should be levied 
asa tax. The Jaina Nirgranthas are allowed by the rules 
of their religion to take their meal at noon once a day. If 


1, Watters, i, p, 288; Beal, op, eit., i, p. 169. 

2. Forthe story, cf. Extract from Gunabbadra’s Uttara Purina, 
chap. 76 in Bhandarkar Commemoration vol, 1917, pp. 219-21, verses 399~ 
412; also cf. Nemicandra’s Triloka$ara, Palm-leaf MS. 32, verses 840-46 
( quoted Ibid, pp. 221-22 ), 
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eny difficulty (anfariya ) occurs at that hour, they must wait 
for their meal till noon on the following day. The result of 
the tyrant Kalktraja’s edict was that they were exposed to 
ulter starvation. Unable to bear this spectacle a demon 
appeared and killed him with his thunderbolt. He then went 
into the hell called Ratnaprabha, there to live countless ages 
and to endure misery for a long time.’ + It further says that 
the son of Kalkfraja was Ajitafijaya who was wise, religious 
and a great patron of the religion of Jinendra. 2 


We may compare this account with the statement of Hiuen- 
Tsang who says that Mihirakula died ‘amid various mani- 
festations of the divine wrath” because of his cruel deeds: 
“She holy saints said, in pity, for having killed countless 
victims, and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has fallen into 
the lowest hell where he shall pass endless ages of revolution.” 
The nature of the above descriptions, coming from two different 
sources, shows that though the accounts are highly hyperbolic, 
there is some truth in them as otherwise the Jaina and 
Buddhist writers would not have turned so critical of his 
cruel disposition towards their sects, Exaggerations, borne 
of hatred and prejudices, nodoubt play a dominant part in 
these records but all available evidences certainly point to his 
ruthless persecution of the followers of these religions who 
were once kindly treated and generously patronised by his 
great father. 


The followers of Mihirakula in later times were confined 
to different pockets scattered all over north-eastern and 
western India and gradually adopted the customs and manners, 
the language and culture of the Hindus. By the twelfth 
century A. D. we find that their absorption in the vast bulk 
of Hinduism was complete and like the Hindus they also 
turned followers of different religious sects forgetting their 
old prejudices and institutions and became inseparable part 


).  Uttara-Purana, chap, 76. 

2. Ibid, verses 426 & 447. 

3. SizyurHi, i, trans, Stan. Julien, fp, 190 4; Smith, EH/ (8rd edn.), 
p. 319. 
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of the Hindu society at large. The cultural history of these 
Hiinas has, therefore, no distinctive traits to merit special 
mention : they now formed one of the varied elements contri- 
duting to the cultural history of this vast land. 


LITERATURE 


It has been shown above that the Hiinas were no longer 
‘barbarians and that they had already developed some fine 
literary taste which ultimately contributed to the enrichment 
of Sanskrit literature. They had now adopted the Sanskrit 
language as their medium of literary expression which is 
evident from their epigraphic records. Though their number 
is limited, nevertheless the use of the Kavya style in them was 
in vogue and from this very circumstance it follows that 
poetry was zealously cultivated in their courts. This 
conclusion is confirmed by other indications of no doubtful 
character, The samples of the ka@vya style contained in these 
inscriptions agree with the works of the recognised masters 
-of Indian poetic art and the same are related to the rules in 
the manuals of poetics. If it occurs to any one to conjecture 
that the Hiinas had caused an interruption in the literary 
activity of India, the fact may be brought to their notice that 
‘the inscriptions of the age of Toramdna and Mihirakula and 
also of later period contain no mean composition and that 
their authors glorify the foreign kings as highly as if they 
had been the natural rulers. ? 

The scope of our inquiry in this case is limited to the 
following records : 

(i) The Eran stone boar inscription of Toram&na, i-e., the 
inscription on Dhanyavisnu’s boar-statue at Eran ( c. 500-515 
A. D. ) of king Toramana, composed partly in verse and partly 
in high prose. 

(it) The Kura stone inscription of Toram&na (¢. 500-515 
A.D. ) composed in high Sanskrit prose but strongly influenced 
by Prakrta, found in Kura, the Salt-Range, the Punjab. 





1, G, Buhler, 74, vol, xlii (1913), p. 247 fn, 92, 
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(iii) The Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula—the 
wholly metrical panegyric on Ma§&trcefa’s temple of Sun in 
Gwalior, from the year 15 (A. D. 515-35) of the reign of 
Mihirakula who was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 


(iv) The Ajmer slab inscription dated in vikrama satnvat 
1210 (=A. D. 1153) containing the concluding portion of 
the fifth act, called Kraufica-vijaya of the Harikelinataka com- 
posed by Bhaskara, a scion of the family of Hlna princes and 
a favourite of king Bhoja. ! 

The Eran inscription is a Vaisnava record and its object is 
to record the building of the temple in which the Boar 
(Varaha ) stands, by Dhanyavisnu, the younger brother of 
the deceased Méairvisnu who owed allegiance to Budhagupta 
and in whose time the former in conjunction with Dhanyavisnu 
set up the column that bears Budhagupta’s inscription 
of the year 165.7 The language is Sanskrit, partly in verse 
and partly in high prose. Verse] is in Gryya@ and verse 2 
$loka ( anustubh ) chandas, But the metre in verse 2 is faulty 
in the fifth syllable which is required to be short, which Fleet 
wrongly takes to be a sentence in prose. Verse 3 is again in 
Arvya and the rest is in chaste prose. 


The Kura inscription is in prose—Sanskrit strongly 
influenced by Prakrta. Its object is to record the construction 
of a Buddhist monastery by one Rota Siddhavrddhi, son of 
Rotta-Jayavrddhi, for the teacher of Mahistsaka school which 
formed one of the five branches of the Sarvastivadda or 
Vaitbhtgika school. It was incised during the reign of king of 
kings, the great king Toramana Sh&hi, Jaiivla to whom and to 
whose family the donor wishes to make overa share of the 
merit gained by his pious gift. 


The Gwalior stone inscription is on a broken sand _ stone- 
slab, found built into the wall in the porch of a temple of the 
Sun in the fortress at Gwalior, The language is Sanskrit, 
though slightly influenced by Prakrta, in verse throughout. 


2. IA, xx, p. 201 ff, 182. 
3. CII, tii, No. 19, 
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Altogether three metres have been used—dlini ( verses 1-2 ), 
aryyG ( verses 3-12 ) and Sardfilavikridita ( verse 13 ). 

The Ajmer inscription does not fit in the tradition of the 
above records and forms a class by itself, deserving a separate 
treatment. 


Of the above records, the Kura record is not at all signi- 
ficant from ka@vya point of view. Its language is the mixed 
dialect, incorrect Sanskrit strongly modified through the 
influence of the vernacular Prakrta, which once used to be 
called the Gatha@ dialect on account of its occurrence in the 
metrical portions of the sacred writings of the northern 
Buddhists. It appears to have been produced by the efforts of 
half-educated people to write the sacred language of the 
Brahmanas.! The earliest specimens usually show the greatest 
number of abnormal forms. This also shows that the record 
is the earliest in the chain and is not worth considering trom 
kavya point of view as compared to other records. 


The Eran and Gwalior records are, to a remarkable degree, 
clear from faults imputable to the artists who executed them. 
In them some ofthe well known metres of Sanskrit poetics 
have been used with perfect success and the prose is also of 
high order. 


If we compare the contents of the compositions in question, 
it will be seen without doubt that these compositions belong 
to that class of prasastis ( encomiums or panegyrics ) of which 
the recent epigraphical researches have brought to light such 
a large number. Sometimes these compositions resemble a 
mahakavya, containing, in conformity with, the rules of the 
science of rhetorics, descriptions of cities, oceans and moun- 
tains, seasons and so on; sometimes we find the whole of a 
kiya comparatively short in extent, ora section of a long 
kavya presenting only one metre; sometimes there is one 
general metre witha different metre used at the close only; 
in other cases, again we see a large number of metres used, 
as in the case of the Gwalior inscription where milini, aryya 
and sarduilavikridita have been used. The diction in the two 


1. Bibler, El, i, p. 238, 
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records shows many marks which, according to Dandin, 
characterise the poets of the Eastern School. The praise of 
the Sun ( Gwalior inscription ) and the description of Vartha, 
i.e, Vignu (Eran inscription ) in the mangala contain severat 
points of relationship with passages in classical poems which 
are devoted to the glorification of the same godhood. They 
comprise briefly the ideas which are met with in the Puranas, 
in the writings of Sauras and Vaisnavas identifying the gods 
with the world-spirit as generator and preserver of the universe, 
and even in still older works. The agreement of thought 
and imagery is on the same classical pattern and the metaphor 
of the girdle and breasts} is, as usual, not absent in them. 


As regards the prose itis clear that the Eran inscription 
( prose part ) bears a close relationship with the gadya kavyas 
preserved for us, and that it especially contains many com- 
parisions current in the latter. But, it must be admitted that 
this prasasti occupies a considerably lower rank than the 
prose parts in Harigena’s ka@vya ( Allahabad pillar inscription ) 
and is still less artificial than the works of Subandhu, Bana 
and Dandin. 


From what has been said above it is clear that the com- 
positions being partly in prose and partly in poetry in different 
metres, belong to the variety of Kavya, known as campti which 
seems to have been popular since the days of the Guptas and 
even earlier. The authors, though unfortunately their names 
are not given, seemto have been well acquainted with the 
rules of Indian poetics, and masters of both the Vaidarbhi 
(simple ) and Gaudi ( ornate) styles, the former being used 
for the metrical and latter for the prose portions of the 
compositions. The choice of words is judicious and the figures 
of speech beautiful and they were gifted with the power of 
giving an effective and graphic pen-picture of any situation. 





1, Cf, the following verse of the Eran inscripiion of Toramana 
( Sircar, of, eit, p. 396): “safe aogactr Fa-SOMTAA-POoa-AR TS: 
fal acenfaetelr-agyg-eaa:” 
Also cf. verses 1, 6-8 of the Gwalior inscription (Sircar, op. sit., 
pp. 400-01 ), 


18H. 
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Thus, their pragastis, in form and essence, strictly belong to 
the domain of Sanskrit artificial compositions and it can not 
be gainsaid that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries the 
kavya literature was in its full bloom and that the kavya did 
not at all differ from those handed down to us, 


Compared to Harisena and other masters of Indian poetic 
art, the authors of these small compositions do not seem to 
have been poets of high order. They were content with 
writing small prasastis instead of addressing themselves to a 
bigger task. But, we should be grateful to them for their 
neat compositions or ka@vyva which had been fairly popular 
since second century A. D. and which, instead of being in- 
terrupted, was zealously cultivated and patronised by the 
Hina monarchs in their courts. 


The fourth record, engraved about six hundred years after 
the decline and fall of the Hiina empire in India, is commonly 
known as the Ajmer stone-slab inscription } which preserves 
partly for us, the unknown play, Harakelinataka whose author 
is said to have been no less a personage than the king Vigraha- 
rajadeva himself. Actual and undoubted proof is here 
afforded to us of the fact that powerful Hindu rulers of the 
past were eager to compete with Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
for poetical fame. And, it shows ‘‘the strange vicissitudes of 
fortune, that the stones, on which a royal author, who could 
boast of having repeatedly exterminated the barbarians and 
conquered all the land between the Vindhya and the Himalaya, 
made known to his people the products of his Muse, should 
have been used as common building material for a place of 
Muhammadan worship, by the conquerors of his descendants.”? 


The characters of the record are Nagari of the twelfth 
century A.D. and they were well and regularly written and 
carefully engraved by the learned Bhaskara whose father 
Mahipati was a son of the learned Govinda who was born 
in a fumily of Hina princes, and was on account of his 
manifold exceliences, a favourite of a king Bhoja. This shows 


1. JA, xx, p. 20] ff. 
2. Ibid, p, 202, 
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that this was a family of the learned Hfnas who had cultivated 
and enriched Sanskrit learning and ‘literature through several 
generations and by virtue of their euridite scholarship had 
gained name and fame and received and distributed lavish 
royal patronage, 


The inscription is dated in the year 1210 (vikrama samvat ) 
which corresponds to A.D. 1153 in the christian era. The 
languages employed are Sanskrit and Prakrta. The inscription 
contains the concluding portion of the fifth act, called Kraufica- 
vijaya of the Harakelinataka, and itis clear that in point of 
style, the poet has here imitated the famous Kiratarjuniya of 
Bhiravj. The inscription has been executed with minute care 
and perfect accuracy and the Sanskrit of the author is throughout 
correct and fluent. Inthe great tradition of Sanskrit kavya 
almost all the metres, honoured by all the great poets of the 
past, have been brought to use. The metres of the verses are 
Sardtlavikridita, vasantatilaka, sikharini, sragdhara and anustubh, 
arvya, puspitagra, harint and mandakranta. None of these 
verses occurs in either Sarangadhara’s .Paddhati, or 
Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali and noneis probably quoted in 
any of the works on Alamkara. ? 


Yet another impression of this inscription was later found 
which furnishes a new portion of the Harakelinataka which 
consists of 41 lines of writing, written by Bhaskara, and 
contains portions of the second and third acts of the play. 2 


Unfortunately we have no specimens of other works 
written or composed in the time of the Hina monarchs or in 
the courts of the later Hiina chiefs. Their records and coinages 
throw some light on the script they employed. In the beginning 
they had a script of their own, popularly known as Hephthalite 
script which is referred to inthe Lalitavistara® and which is 


1. Pbid., pp. 203-04, 204 fn, 5, 

2. For the original extracts, see Jbid., pp. 210-12. 

8. JA, 1913, p, 226; Levi, Bulletin de l’ecole Francaise d’extreme 
Orient, vol, iv, 1004, pp. 575-79. In this work, there is a list of 45 
scripts in which Hunalipi figures at No, 28. Also see J/H, 1987, p. 117 
fn. 78. 
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also used in the two Uruzgan inscriptions of Mihirakula * 
found in Centrai Afghanistan, dated c. 500-515 A.D. The 
legends on their coins such as Sahi, sansah, kautat bago, buzurga 
etc. indicate that their language belonged to the Iranian 
stock. 2. Even their names Toramana and Mihirakula strongly 
bear Iranian tinge.* The Chinese contention that they had 
no written character is refuted by the Lalitavistara which refers 
to Hinalipi. Besides, we have scripts in partly looped and 
elongated character on the coins of the Khionites-Hephthalites.* 
Stein discovered the fragment of a manuscript in this script 
in 1916 at Lu-lan which was studied by F. W. Thomas. ® 
The two inscriptions from Afghanistan also bear small legends 
in Hephthalite character, and some of the fragmentary manus- 
cripts in this character are also preserved in Berlin.® This 
is the Greek script of Bactriana of 24 letters witha special 
letter for § which forms the script of 25 letters prevalent in 
T’u-ho-lo or Tukharistan at the time of Hiuen Tsang and this 
script was in use from Bactriana and the Western Pamirs up 
to the frontiers of Seistan. It met the Sogdian beyond the 
Oxus in the north and in the south the Kharosth! script 
was its neighbour. This script was known as Tokhari or 
Tukharian and was known as such in the colophons of tighur 
works. 7 Besides these, designation of Toramdna as Tsavala 
or Jauvala ( Jauvla ) in Kura inscription and that of Mihirakula 
in the Uruzgan inscriptions; Jaubla, Jabula and Jabubla on the 
Horseman and Sassanian types of Toramadna which on the 


1, Cf JARS, 1954, p. 112 ff. 
2. Cf. O. G, Von Wesendonk, “Kagan, Chioniten und Hephthaliten” 
in KLJO, 1933, p. 346. 


3. Ibid, p. 346, 

4. Hi. Junger, Die Hepthalitisehe Aluncinselrifien ( Ferlin, 1930 ); cf. 
FAOS, 1944, pp. 1-3; FNS, xxii, p. 102. 

5. ¥, W. Thomas, “A Tokhari (?) MS,” JAOS, 1944, pp. 1-3. 

6. KLIO, ( NS. ), 1951, pp. 41-69. 

7. H.W. bailey, “Ttaugara,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 1935, p. 892; P. Pelliot, in T’oung Pao, 1936, p. 260 & 
JA, 1984, pp. 84-53; Sylvain Levi, Fragments de Textes Koutehe'ens, 
pp. 6-7; JIH, 1957, pp. 117-18. 
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Ephthalite coins are mentioned in Persianised form as Zabol’ — 
are sufficient to prove that the Hiinas were certainly acquainted 
with the alphabet and they went on adopting the written 
characters and legends of the peoples they conquered. ? 


In India proper, however, all their records are engraved 
in various Gupta characters (Gupta Brahmi). The Kura 
inscription is written in nail-headed variety of Brahm of the 
northern class of the 5th-6th century A. D., the Eran inscription 
in Brahm! of the northern class of the Sth-6th century and 
the Gwalior inscription in Brihmi of the northern class of 
the sixth century A. D., whereas the Ajmer stone-slab ins- 
cription is engraved in Nagar} characters of the twelfth century 
A.D. The legends onthe silver and copper coins of diffe- 
rent varieties and on the seals found in Nalanda and Kausambt 
also bear the language and character of the fifth-sixth «century 
A.D. All this shows that the Hina kings and chiefs had 
already adopted the script and languages of the country where 
these were current, whereas in parts of north-western frontier 
provinces they still employed their own script with its marked 
peculiarities. And, as time went on, they were absorbed in 
the vast bulk of Indian civilisation adopting all its peculiar 
characteristics and traits. 


COINAGE 


Asin the field of polity, in the field of coinage too, the 
Hitigas introduced no innovation or novelty. Of them it has 
been rightly said that “they were past master in imitation 
and their coin-types are the best examples of such innovation” % 
Like many other problems connected with their history, their 
coins too present a ticklish problem that still baffles scholarly 
ingenuity. Wherever they went, they borrowed and imitated 
cultures and institutions and it was this process of continuous 
borrowing and imitation that they carried the Sassanian style 


ee 


1. NC., 1894, pp. 276-78; Transactions of the Ninth Congress of 
Orientalists, 1892, p, 236 ff. 

2, Cf. Aeta Orientalia ( Budapest ), i, pp. 141-88 ( for the language 
of the Hitnas ); R.K. Kavi, Caturbhant (ed. ), p. 15; Agrawal & Moti- 
chandra, Caturbhant ( ed.) pp. 181~82; J.NSI, xxv ( 1963 ), p. 173. 

3. FJNSI, xxv, p. 172. 
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of coinage to India which continued in Gujarat and Rajputana 
till about 1100 A.D. In India, too, the process continued 
uninterruptedly with the result that they imitated the coins of 
their conquered territories as is evident from their numerous 
coins found at Chiniot and Shahakota. Even this imitation was 
crude and vulgar and devoid of aesthetic sense whatever. 
Thus, the Hiinas invented no new designs, introduced no new 
style and made no distinct contribution to the brilliant tradition 
of numismatic art introduced by the Indo--Greeks, cultivated 
by the Kusanas and perfected by the Guptas. 


The early parts of the fourth and fifth centuries A. D. saw 
a well organised currency in India. Prior to the advent of 
the Guptas, the Kusanas and later, the Kidaéra Kusanas had 
organised currency resulting in the growth of tremendous 
trade and commerce in those regions. In about the fourth 
century A. D., the disturbing Hiina raids had begun affecting 
the peaceful trading routes of Central Asia. These raids 
practically forced the Kidara Kusanas to issue coins in baser 
gold. The rise of the Hiinas, their conquest of parts of 
Central Asia and subsequent invasion of India leading to the 
occupation of Kashmir worsened the economic condition of 
the valley of Kashmir. With the overland trade-routes ‘dis- 
turbed and ultimately closed down, a land-locked territory, 
detached from the rest of the world, Kashmir under the Htinas 
became an impoverished country. Gold and base gold coins 
of the Kusanas and Kidara Kusanas tragically went out of 
cirulation, there was reversion to agriculture and that con- 
sequently led to the establishment of the feudal order in the 
valley. In the wake of these political and economic convul- 
sions came the copper coinage struck by Toramana in the sixth 
century A.D. The Toramdna type of copper coins continued 
to be in circulation for along period and they were used in 
daily transaction even as late as the time of Muslim rule. ! 


COINS OF THE EARLY HUNA CHIEFS 


In western India the Hiina influence was so great thata 
Tomara chief is said to have designated himself as a Jauvala 


1, JNSI .xviii, p. 71 &. 
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or Jaula! after the style of the Hiinas. One of the two 
silver coins, attributed to the Hiinas,* bears the legend Jayatu 
Yabu ( pu) sara, the reverse device showing traces of altar 
in the centre with attendants on either side. A. K. Narain 
suggests that solar standard is not found on any Ephthalite 
coins ® but we have shown elsewhere that the coins of Tora- 
mana and Mihirakula do bear solar symbol along with other 
symbols. On these two coins Toramana is also described 
as Shah Jauvala, Javula or Javuvla and Jabusara, the latter being 
a vuriant of the title of the same name applied to Toramana. 
All these titles bear definite tinge of Sassanian influence which 
is clear on some of his earlier types. 


The silver and copper coins furnish us witha list of the 
names of more than a dozen kings of Hiina origin, who are 
said to have ruled over parts of Afghanistan, Kashmir and 
the Punjab. The identification of most of these names is 
quite uncertain, and the period of their rule is almost unknown. 
The Rajatarangini gives some information about the activities 
of some of these kings in Kashmir, but this is all based on 
hearsay and legends, and is very often vague and misleading. 
In other words, neither literature nor archaeology enlightens 
us on this baffling problem. From the coins, however, we 
have a few names which stand out clearly—Lae-lih, Ramantla 
or Ramanila (of Zabula ), Toramana and Mihirakula. Of 
these the identification of the former two is yet controversial 
while the latter two are great historical personalities whose 
role in Indian history is well known. 


Some of the coins with different name-endings have been 
discovered ‘from the Punjab of which a few with Aditya 


1, LV. Pouissin, Dynasties et histoire de Inde depuis Kaniska JFusquaux 
invasions Mussalman:, p. 123. 

2, A. K,. Narain, JNSI, xi, p. 141 ff. 

3. Ibid., p. 141 ff, 

4, Infra, chaps. iv-v; also cf., Cunningham, Later Indo-Seythians, 
pp. 282-53, 283;Prinsep, Indian Antiquities, i, p. 412; Smith, CC/AZ, i, 
pp. 232, 285 ( Pl. xxxv, 4 ). 
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name-ending were published and edited by James Prinsep. 1 It 
has been shown elsewhere 2 that it was under the leadership of 
Lae-lih that the Hfinas had wrested Gandhara from the Kusanas 
who is now identified with Lakhana Udayaditya of the Punjab 
coins though doubted by some scholars.* The obverses of 
the two specimens of Udaydditya’s coinage are depicted in 
very clear woodcuts.* The legend is perfectly legible and 
unmistakable, except for the second and third character of 
the second word.® Prinsep read the word as Lamata, but 
Cunningham reads it doubtfully as Lakhana which is read as 
Latona or Lanona by M. Drouin. © Smith suggests that the 
first character is certainly fa, and, in the woadcuts the third 
character seems to be fa, not maand the medial character is 
dubious, “It is unfortunate that the second word of the 
legend, which must be the real personal name, is doubtful.” ” 
Udayaditya appears to be a mere title, similar to Vikrama- 
ditya, Baladitya, and other titles of like formation assumed by 
the Gupta kings. These Udaydditya coins, says Cunningham, 
were probably struck by Lae-lih, the father of Toramana § 
whose identity we have discussed elsewhere, ® 

Whitehead suggests that there is either Pahlavi legend or 
afew Brahmi legends onthe coins of the early Hiinas as well 
as some Hindu symbols such asconch etc.?° Jt js true, 
Toramana and Mihbirakula did not adopt such titles as Udaya- 
ditya, Pirvaditya or Harendraditya but that does not necessarily 
Essays, i, p. 401. 

Infra, chap. iv. 

INSI, ix, pt., i, p. 15. 

Essays, i, p. 411, nos. 3-4. 

Smith, JASB, 1894, p. 190. 

Jeurnal Astatique, Mai-Jain, 1890, pp. 54€-50. 
FASB, 1894, p. 190. 

8. Trans. p 228. The coin of Parvaditya ( weadcut No. 2) 
and others belong to the same class ( Essays, i, p. 411; Num. Chron, 1894, 
p. 285), 

9, Infra, chap, iv. 

10. JASB, 1913, p. 481 ff 
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rule out the possibility of the later Hiinas assuming such titles 
when they were completely Hinduised. 


Another controversial personality is Ramanila or Ramanila 
of Zabula who is now known to us from the coins studied by 
Ghirsman who suggests that this king should be identified 
with Toramana himself. We have thoroughly discussed 
this problem posed by sundry numismatic evidence elsewhere 
and shown that this identification can not be accepted in the 
present state of our knowledge. 7 


COINS OF TORAMANA 


The coins of Toramana and Mihirakula occur in both 
silver and copper, and are not certainly known in gold, 
“though it is probable that many of the rude imitations of 
the Gupta gold Archer coins are of white Hina origin.” * 
The main characteristic of the white Htina coinage is its want 
of originality. They were a rude and barbarous people * and 
were generally content to imitate as well as they could the 
coins of the various countries which they overran and con- 
quered with the result that the Hina coinage occurs in widely 
varying forms, Persian, Parthian, Indian and Indo-Roman. 
A study of their coinage clearly reveals that their silver coins 
follow Persian and Parthian models; the copper pieces are 
mainly Indian and gold (if any gold coins are Hina issues ) 
copy of the Gupta coinage which is characterised by Smith 
as Indo-Roman. Altekar, on examination of some of the 
Hiina coins of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, came 
to the conclusion that Toramana borrowed Sassanian type 


Ghirsman, Les Chionites Hapthalites, p, 35. 
Infra, chap. iv, 
FASB, 1894, p. 188. 

4. Cunningham calls them “the illiterate White Huns” ( Trans. 
p. 284 ) but Gibhon, whom he cites, gave them the epithet of “polite” 
( The Desline and Fall of the Reman Embire,*chap, 42). Their rudeness 
is, however, vouched for by Sung-Yun. 
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in Afghanistan, Gupta type in India and Kusaaa type in 
Kashmir. 


The coins of Toramdna have not been found in large 
numbers. Cunningham divides his silver coins, whose number 
is few, into two classes—(i) Broad thin pieces of Sassanian. 
type with king’s head, witha club in front of the face and 
legend in Gupta characters: Sahi Jabubla or Jabula on the 
obverse and traces of fire-altar and its attendants on the 
reverse, and (ii) small hemidrachms, exactly like those of 
the Fantail Peacock type of Kum4@ragupta 1, Skandagupta, 
Budhagupta, Bhimasena and Iganavarman, with the difference 
that Toramana’s head is turned to the left. 


Smith, however, suggests three main classifications of his 
silver coinage: (i) the Horseman type with horseman to 
right, discus and shell of Visnu (7?) or vase, in field, Ephtha- 
lite symbol with marginal legend ; Sahi Jabula or Sahi Janabula 
on the obverse and the usual fire-altar and supporters, rudely 
executed on the reverse;! (ii) the Sassanian Bust type with 
bust of king to right, with a cap adorned with a crescent 
infront and marginal legend in Gupta characters : Sahi Jablivlah 
or Jabula on the obverse and indistinct reverse. Cunningham 
describes four or five coins of this class;* and ( iii) the 
Fantail Peacock hemidrachm type with Fantail peacock reverse 
which is exactly the copy of the Gupta coins of the same 
type, the only exception being that the king’s head is turned 
to the left, instead of the right. There are only two known 
specimens > of this type in the British Museum which have 


1. Only two specimens are described by Cunningham ( Num. Chron. 
1894, p. 277 ). Prinsep, however, describes a third specimen which is 
very similar ( Essays, i, Pl. xxxiii ), 

2. Num. Chron, 1894, p. 278, Pl, ix ( vii ), figs, tO, 13. 

3, Cf. Arch. Suro. of W- india ( Thomas), vol. ii, p. 36, PI. vii, 
27, 28; AS/, vol, ix, p. 26, Pl. v, 18, 19; JA, xviii, p. 225 ( Fleet ); 
JRAS, 1889, p. 136 (Smith); Trans. of International Congress of Orientalists, 
London, 1803, vol. i, pp, 228-29; Cunningham, CA/, p. 20, PI. ii, 11. 
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been repeatedly described by scholars. A third undated speci- 
men has, however, been described by Hoey which bears the 
legend : Vajatavaranavanapata Sri Toramina ( i. e., Vijitavanira- 
vanipati Sri Toramana ), Besides this, there are three interesting 
coins of Isinavarman, Sarvavarman and Harikanta, in the 
cabinet of Hoey, which are of the same type as the hemi- 
drachms of Toramana and the Guptas.! The two silver coins 
in the British Museum are dated in the year 52 which is 
expressed ina special white Hina era, commencing probably 
from A. D. 456-457. ? 


Somewhere in Marwadra a hoard consisting of 175 Indo- 
Sassanian coins belonging to the Sassanian Bust type of 
Toramana were discovered and examined by Hoernle. The 
obverse device of these coins bore the king’s bust to right, 
and the reverse that of a fire-altar with supporters. These 
are close copy of the issues of king Firuz of Persia ( 459-486 
A.D.) and appear to be contemporary imitations of his 
coinage, though somewhat cruder in execution. But, unlike 
the Persian coins, these coins have no legend whatsoever. 
Obviously, they form two classes—(i) one with the king’s 
head of distinctly Sassanian type, and (ii) the other, much 
numerous, with the king’s head of rude, thick-lipped, barbarian 
type. Hoernle has rightly assigned all the Indo-Sassanian 
coins to Toramana. * 


As we know, in India proper, Toramana imitated the con- 
temporary Gupta silver coinage, and observed a similar 
practice also in Kashmir. He did the same thing in the course 
of his conquest of certain portions of the Sasanid empire, and 
the age of these coins coincides exactly with that of Toramana, 
It is possible that the advancing armies under Toramana 
carried all these issues to the place where they have now been 
discovered. But the most curious aspect of these coins is 
that they bear no legend whatever whereas Toramfna’s Indian 


1, For details see Smith, JASB, 1894, pp, 193-95, 

2. For other views eee Ibid, pp. 193-05. 

3. For his arguments see PASB, 1880, p. 229. For figures of 
typical variety of this hoard see FASB, 1890, pt. i, Pl. v. 
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as wellas Kashmirian imitated coins are invariably inscribed 
with his name. This further shows that his Sasanian imita- 
tions were his first attempt at coining money of his own and 
in that case the barbarian head on the obverse of class II 
must be a crude portrait of Toramana himself though “‘to call 
it a portrait is rather an exaggeration”, } Smith also ascribes 
these coins to Toramana and suggests that multitudes of rude 
coins of this type bearing no legends have been found in 
northern India, probably struck by the Hina leaders. 2 

Unlike the silver coins, the copper coins of Toramana 
present many difficulties. Some of the coins bearing the name 
of Toramana are said to have been issued by a king of Kashmir, 
of perhaps later date than the White Hina chief. > His exact 
date is not known though he is dated 520 A. D. by Cunning- 
ham who takes him to be a contempory of Toramana, the 
Hiina king. * This view is, however, erroneous which we have 
shown elsewhere. © 

Two of the copper Toramana coins of Kashmir have rude 
standing figure of the king, with the legend: Sri Toramana 
on the obverse and the rude figure of Laksm1 with the legend 
Jaya on the reverse. Certain Tora coins, collected by Rodgers, 
exhibit a much more degraded form of the Standing King 
device and can‘not well be assigned to Toramana, the Hina 
monarch (500 A.D.): the standing king is reduced to 
the barest skeleton of a rude diagram. A very similar coin 
collected from the Punjab was published by Hoernle. & 
Another in the same style is figured by Cunningham which is 
vaguely assigned to a class of copper coins showing Siva 
and his bull on one side, and a very rude representation of 


Smith, 7ASB, 1894, p. 102. 
Ibid, p. 102. 
Ibid, p. 195. 
Coins of A\lediaeval India, p. 391, 
See my article “The second Phase of the Hina Invasion of 
India” in J/H, 1966, pp. 67-92, 
6. PASB, 1885, p. 5, Pl. i, 14. 
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fire-altar with its two attendant priests on the reverse with 
names in early mediaeval letters, ? 


Two pieces of Tora coins havea very degraded standing 
figure on the obverse and sun on the reverse with the legend, 
Sri Tora or bara(?). Athird piece portrays the standing king 
holding bow in left hand, as in Gupta coins with the legend 
Tora or Tora on the obverse and sun with the legend Tora on 
the reverse. A fourth piece, however, has the figure of 
standing king to left, sacrificing at altar with right hand, 
resting on spear with left arm and legend illegible on the 
obverse and Laksmi seated with legible letters ram on the 
reverse as in Gupta coins. ? 


The Sassanian Bust type of Toramfina copper coins have 
modified Sassanian bust, facing right, of the king wearing a 
close-fitting skull-cap with an indistinct letter before face, 
read as Bu onthe obverse and a sun ( wheel )in the upper 
field with Tora in bold characters. In view of this Hoernle’s 
supposition that inthe case of certain double-struck pieces, 
the emblems of Toramana are superimposed on those of his 
son, 3 seems erroneous as we have shown elsewhere. The 
Archer type was also issued by him with the same devices as 
in the Gupta coins. 

These small copper coins have been found in the Punjab 
and the region between the Sutlej and Yamuna. Their attri- 
bution to Toramana is based on the type of the sun with the 
abbreviated form of Tora in large letters. A smaller class of 
copper coins bearing king’s head of Sassanian typeon the 
obverse and a cakra or sun-wheel on the reverse with the 
legend Tora or with the name of Zoboa or Jabula, the peculiar 


1. Coins of Mediaeval India, Pl. vi. i. For other Specimen, see 
Cunningham, “‘Coins of the White Hans” in Mum. Chron. 1894, p- 280, 
PL ix ( vii), fg. 17. 

2. For these pieces, sce Smith, 7ASB, 1894, pp. 197-99, Nos. 1—4 
& pp. 199-200. 

3. PASB, 18865, p. 6, 

4. Infra, chaps. ive-v. Also cf, FASB, 1804, p. 201, 
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Ephthalite symbol being ubsent have been assigned to 
Toramaga, which are his undated Indian coins found in the 
Eastern Punjab and Rajputana.? These coins confirm that 
the white Higa monarch was a sun-worshipper which we have 
discussed in detail elsewhere in this chapter. 


COINS OF MIHIRAKULA 


Compared tothe silver coinage of Toramani, the silver 
coins of Mihirakula are exceedingly rare and constitute only 
one type—The Sassanian Bust type with two varieties. On 
the obverse of Var A. standard in front of bust is an umbrella, 
having a bull to left...... with the legend Jayatu Mihirakula 
and the reverse shows only the remains of fire-altar and 
attendants nearly obliterated. 7 


Var. Bis smaller than Var. A with only bull infront of 
bust, sometimes a trident, with the legend Jayatu vrsadhyaja 
(‘may the bull-standard be victorious’) on the obverse, and 
the reverse heing the same. ? 


The copper coins of Mihirakula fall into three distinct 
classes—( i) Horseman type, (ii) Standing king type, and 
(iii) Sassanian Bust type The larre copper coins of Type 
(i) portary the figure of the king on horseback with the 
legend Mihirakula on the obverse ard the goddess Laksmi on 
the reverse; the middle-sized coins of Type ( ii ) are the exact 
copies of the Kusana proto-type. The obverse presents the 
king standing with a spear in left hand and right hand held 
downwards over a small altar with the legend Sahi Mihiragula 
or simply Mihirakula and the reverse has the goddess Laksm1 
seated, with cornucopiae; and the small copper coins belong- 
ing to Type ( ili) like the silver coins of Sassanian type have 
on the obverse the king’s head with the legend Sri Mihirakula 


1, Qunningham, Trans. p, 229, 
2, Ibid, pp. 231, 236; Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 27; Num. Chron. 
1894, Pl. x ( viii ), fig. 3. 
"3, Trans. pp. 231, 236; Num. Chron, 1804, Pl. viii(x), fg. 4 
and p, 281 ff; Cotns of Adediaeval India, p: 27. 
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and a humped bull with the legend Jayatu vrsa ( ‘may the bull 
be victorious’ ). } 

Thus, we find that there are two distinct legends even on 
his Indian coins, On some coins he is given the simple title 
of Sri preceding his name, while others have Jayatu Mihirakula, 
On still others we have the Scythian form of Sahi Mihiragula. 
It seems, therefore, that the coins bearing the former legend 
were struck in Kashmir while the latter were issued either 
in Gandhara or in Taxila. 2 His copper coins of the Western 
Punjab are all of the Kusana type, with the standing King 
and seated goddess Laksmi, but the few silver coins and all 
the copper pieces from the Eastern Punjab present a Sassanian 
looking bust of the king, with the bull and trident of Siva. 
The legends Javatu Vrsadhvaja and Jayatu Vrsa as well as the 
bull and trident symbol nodoubt strongly mark his great 
devotion to Lord Siva.3 Moreover, his coins, as we have 
shown earlier, clearly show both his religious and sectarian 
tendencies which we also come across on the Gupta type, * 


which bear the wheel, or sun, the crescent moon and the 
trident. 


In recent times some new Ephthalite coins have been 
published by A. S. Altekar 5 and A. K. Narain ® found mainly 
in the Punjab area. Notable among these are (i) a restruck 
coin of Toramana ( No.4) and (ii) Toramana coins over- 
struck by Mihirakula ( No. 5 ).?7. But there is nothing specific 
in these coins as most ofthe varieties are well known and 
they offer no new designs or types or varieties. They exhibit 


1. For the different specimens see Coins of Alediveval India, p. 27; 
Num, Chron., 1894, p. 282, Pl. viii (x), figs. 7, 5, 2, 1; PASB, 1886, 
No. 1, pp. 4-56, figs. 1-4; FASB, 1894, pp. 204-06. 

2. Cunningham, Coins of Afediaeval India, p. 27. 

3. Trans. p. 237. 

4. For details, see Fleet, 7A, xv, p. 249, 

5. FNSI, ix, pt. i; xi, pp. 66-58. 

6. FAS, xi, pp. 41-42; xxiv, pp. 41-44 ( with plates ). 

7. FNSI, xxiv, p. 41 ff. 
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Sassanian bust with the usual legends in Brahmi. Further, 
Disalkar also recently examined some Gadhia copper coins on 
the basis of which he has shown that the entire Higa coinage 
was nothing more than a rude imitation of the Sassanian and 
local Indian coinages. ! 


THE LATER HONA COINAGE 


Even after the exit of Mihirakula, his successors continued 
to rule over Kashmir and also some parts of India for some 
time. The coins of these Hiina chiefs have come to light 
but their number is too meagre to present even a partial picture 
of their numismatic activities. For us itis difficult to attempt 
at present to treat of the issues of these local chieftains about 
whose activities we practically know nothing from any con- 
ceivable source. This is possible only for a numismatist who 
is fortunate enough to have access to well-stocked cabinets 
presenting different varieties and types, to fill in the omissions 
and complete the gap. Some such obscure cognate issues have 
been described and figured by Cunningham, Smith and others 
but they hardly enlighten us on either political or chronological 
order of the period. 


Cunningham describes four or five coins of the Sassanian 
Bust type (silver ) of Toramana.? Similar coins are known of 
Deva Sahi Khifgila and of Raja La (khana) Udayaiditya,* 
He possessed only one coin of Khifigila whom he dates in 
A. D. 580 and had four specimens of Udayaditya coins whereas 
Theobald had only one. * 


Deva Sahi Khifigila has been identified with Khiftkhila who 
is mentioned inthe Rdjatarangini as one of the kings who 
succeeded Mihirakula and was known by the Hindu title of 
Narendraditya, We have copper coins of the period with the 
legend Jayatu Sri Narendra and these may have been the 
issues of the same chief. Cunningham also describes two rude 


1. Ibid, xiii, p, 66 
Num, Chron. 1894, p. 278, Pl. ix ( vii ), figs. 10, 13, 
Goins of Mediaeval India, p. 26, 
ibid, p. 26; Smith, F7ASB, 1894, p. 188, fn. 2. 
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gold coins of a king of Kashmir bearing the legend Sri 
Narendra whom he identifies with Narendraditya of the 
Rajatarangini. These coins are of the ordinary debased Kidarite 
type, with Kidara under the king’s arm.’ Numismatic con- 
siderations suggest that Sri Narendra was distinct from Khifigila 
Narendraditya 2? who is also sought to be identified with 
Lakhana Harendraditya of Kalhana. It has been noted above 
that a coin of Lakhana Udaydditya was noticed in the Punjab 
described by A. S. Altekar.? Kalhana also mentions a Hina 
king of that name but his viruda was Narendraditya and not 
Udayaditya. Cunningham identified Lakhana Narendraditya 
with Udayaditya * who struck silver coins of [the Hina type, 
Stein has given a detailed description of the various types 
of the alleged Kashmirian Hina coins.2 But, it is impossible 
to determine as to which of the coins came earlier and 
which ones later, 


Other variations of the Standing king obverse of the same 
type of Toramana, witha solar reverse bearing the legend 
Sri Tora, read as Suta by Cunningham, seem to be issues of 
later Hiina chiefs, whose identity will always remain a problem. 
Many such varieties without legends but with the different 
Hiina symbols have been described by Cunningham, V. A. 
Smith and others which were struck either by contemporaneous 
or later Hiina chiefs of whom we just know nothing. 


Smith found some small anonymous Indo-Sassanian coins 
which were found at Bhitar1 between Ghazipur and Banaras, 
Some such coins were also obtained by Cunningham at the 
same place, which he assigned to the eighth or ninth century.® 
Smith is inclined to treat them as earlier issues. Similar coins 
were found at Indor Khera in Bulandashahr district, associated 


Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 43, pl. iii, fig. 5. 
JASB, 1894, p. 189 fn. 3. 

INSI, ix, Pt. i, p. 16, 

Later Indo-Seythians, pp. 97, 111. 

RT, iii, p. 383 fn, 

6. Areh, Rep., vol. i, p. 97, 


19 H. 
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with the ruins of the Gupta period.? A rude reminiscence 
of the Sassanian reverse device is found as late as 900 A. D. 
on the coins of Vigrahapala (1) of Magadha. ? 


THE SO-CALLED TORAMANA COINS OF KASHMIR 


The attribution of the Toramaina coins of Kashmir is yet 
another knotty problem which has not been solved satisfac- 
torily and a great deal of controversy centres round its proper 
attribution among scholars. Three alternatives have so far 
been suggested: (i) The Toramana coins of Kashmir were 
issued by the Hiina king Toramfana, the father of Mihirakula ; 
(ii) or by Toramana, the father of Pravarasena II mentioned 
in the Rajatarangini who was a different personality altogether, 
or (iii ) by a third Toramana of whom we practically know 
nothing. 

The description of these copper coins may briefly be given 
as follows : 

They weigh approximately from 100 to 120 grains and 
are very similar to the Kidara Kusana coins with the Standing 
king and the legend Sri Toramana in Brahmi of the fifth- 
sixth century A. D., on the obverse, and a goddess, a crude 
imitation of the Kusana Ardochso, holding a lotus and a 
vertical legend Kidara on the reverse. 


The identity of this Toramana was first of all discussed 
by R. L. Mitra and Bhau Daji who suggested that these coins 
were struck by the Hiina king Toramiana, the father of Mihira- 
kula. Cunningham counteracted this view and suggested 
On numismatic as well as literary considerations that this 
Toramana, also mentioned in the R&jatarangini, wasa local 
ruler, altogether different from the Htina monarch of the 
same name. His arguments rest on the following plausible 
grounds : 


(i) According to Rdajatarangini, Toramana of Kashmir 
was never a king. He died in prison: onthe other hand, the 








1. Jbid, vol. x\i, pp. 44, 48, 
2, Ibid, vol. xi, pp. 175, 181, Pl, xliit; Coins of Afediaeval India, 
pp. 49-52. 
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power and greatness of the Hina monarch is well known, 
whose influence was felt from the Indus valley to Magadha, 
Banaras and Kausambt. 

(ii) Toramana’s ( of Kashmir) son was Pravarasena II, 
according to Kalhana, and was a great conqueror who is 
said to have re-established Siladitya on the throne of Malwa 
who was formerly an expelled son of the monarch of that 
kingdom, whereas Hina Toraména’s son Mihirakula was defeated 
by Yagodharman, king of Malwa. Besides this, the coins of 
Pravarasena II, both in gold and silver, bear the name Kidara 
in beautifully formed letters as on Kidaéra coins which we do 
not come across on the coins of Toramana, the Hina king. 
The Hina Toramana has his hair cut short, while the Kashmir 
Toramana has bushy hair like his ancestor Kidara as copied 
from the Sasanian kings, and the characters of the Kashmir 
coins are of a later date than the others. All this shows that 
the former probably belonged to the Kidarite Kusanas and as 
such the two ( Pravarasena and Mihirakula ) can in no case 
be identical. In such an eventuality the two Toramianas may 
be treated as two distinctly different persons. ? 


In support of his argument Cunningham further adds: in 
Kashmir “the earliest are the well known copper pieces of 
Toramana and the gold and silver coins of his son Pravara- 
sena...... The coins are so superior in execution to al] the 
contemporary coins of north-west India that I look upon them 
as the first real issue of the Kashmir mint...... I much doubt 
whether there was any previous coinage in Kashmir.” 2 Thus, 
Cunningham on the authority of the Rajatarangini as well as 
numismatic evidences, regards the Toramana coins of Kashmir 
as the unauthorised issues of a pretender, and not of the 
Hilaa king. 

The above suggestion has been both refuted and supported 
by many scholars such as V. A. Smith, Fleet, Hoernle, Stein, 
A. S, Altekar, S.C. Roy and others. It must, however, be 
admitted that some of the proposed tesis of Cunningham are 


1. Trans, p. 1323 Later Indo-Seythians, pp. 88-90. 2 
2. Num. Chron., 1893, pp. 190-93: Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 27. 
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open to criticism and itis extremely difficult to accept the 


existence of two contemporary Toramanas in northern India 
in A. D. 520. } 


It is true, as Cunningham, and following him S. C. Roy, ? 
has pointed out that the word Kida@ra occurs on the Toramana 
coins of Kashmir which is absent on the coins of Mihirakula, 
although the word again appears on the coins of Pravarasena 
who is said to have lived inthe last quarter of sixth century 
and alsoon the coins of Karkotas. This, in our opinion, is 
no serious objection to the attribution of these coins to the 
Hiina king Toramana, as inthe realm of Indian numismatics 
such things are not uncommon. We have several instances 
of the later kings imitating the earlier style and type of their 
predecessors inthe history of the Kusina and Gupta numis- 
matics. The appearance of the seated goddess can also be 
explained in the same way of which we have many specimens 
in the highly developed Gupta coinage itself. Thus, the 
question of style should not be the only consideration for 
determining the attribution of a particular scries to a particular 
king, especially when we have to consider a series of coinage 
which is nothing but crude, sometimes vulgar, imitation of 
the previous issues current in different localities as in the 
case of the HUnas who neither properly imitated their proto- 
types nor contributed anything of their own to the existing 
series. Therefore, it seems fallacious to argue that there was 
no previous coinage in Kashmir, The Kidéra coins were 
already there which were later imitated in crude forms by their 
successors and the existence of the gold and silver coins of 
Pravarasena himself bear witness to the earlier series—a fact 
which is also attested by Kalhana. 3 

Kalhana’s whole account of the Hiinas rests on hearsay 
which is solely responsible for all this confusion. The Hinas 
were already ruling inthe Punjab in c. 600 A.D. and they 
dominated Gandh&ra a century earlier as shown by Sung Yun. 








1. Smith, FASB, 1894, p. 196. 
2. INSI, xiii, p. 152 #. 
3, RT, ( Stein's trans. ), vol. i,p. 81, 
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Thus, there is nothing inherently impossible in their having 
conquered Kashmir under Toramana which later Mihirakula 
inherited, as the Chinese accounts tend to suggest. It is un- 
believable to think that the conqueror of the Punjab, Sind, 
Gandhara and other parts of north-western provinces should 
have left Kashmir untouched and safe in the hands of the 
local rulers. Keeping in view his wide conquests, this possi- 
bility is certainly ruled out, no matter Kalhana refers to it or 
omits it altogether. Moreover, Kalhana’s Pravarasena whom 
he mentions as a great conqueror, credited with the restoration 
of the throne of Malwd to Sildditya, is not known to Indian 
history which is simply surprising. Evidently Kalhana has 
confused him with some other conqueror of Indian history. 


The most astounding aspect of his narration is the inherent 
contradiction and inconsistency in his accounts. Kalhana 
says that this Toramana was never a king, was a mere pretender 
and died in prison where he was put by his brother for striking 
the copious copper coinage which we now possess. It passes 
beyond one’s comprehension how could a pretender issue 
unauthorised copper coinage in such a large number, by 
suppressing the existing legal tender and put them in circu- 
lation for the general use? We have hardly any parallel 
elsewhere. And, it is all the more surprising to find that the 
brother who put his another ambitious brother behind the 
bar and allowed him to die in isolation, issued only “some 
coins” and almost left untouched the illegal currency to be 
used by the people, instead of wholly suppressing and replacing 
it by the legal tender of his own to assert his lost authority. 
All this seems too mysterious and unbelievable to deserve 
credence. 


Against this background we have to consider the somewhat 
contradictory statement of Kalhana that “this Toram4na put 
into circulation some coins struck in his own name after 
suppressing the undue abundance of coins struck by Balahata 
(?)°!} Stein points out that it is difficult that Kalhana could 


1. RT, iii, v. 103; Stein's Trans. i, p. 81. 
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have meant in this passage any other coins but the Toramana 
coins found in large numbers in Kashmir. He further suggests 
that numismatic considerations based on the type and the 
execution of coins and the character thereof favour their 
attribution to Toramina, the father of Mihirakula, or otherwise 
they offer two alternatives : 

(i) The Toramana of the Rajatarangini is identical with 
the king of the White Hiinas, or 

(ii ) He is altogether a different and later ruler. 


In the former case Kalhana would be guilty of having 
placed the father much earlier than the son whereas in the 
latter case his error would lie only in the attribution of thie 
coins. As Kalhana’s history does not fitin with the general 
trend of events that occurred in the history of northern India 
during the period to which he refers, his account, in our 
opinion should not be given as much credence and reliance 
as due to an authentic work. He has obviously confused the 
issue and mixed up later events with those of the early periods, 
causing a veritable mess of things, historical and legendary. 
As we have suggested earlier, there are no grounds to believe 
the existence of two Toram4nas during this period. 


The possibility of a third Toramana having struck all these 
issues does not at all appear to be likely. Except Toramana, 
the father of Mihirakula, and the so-called Toramana of the 
Rajatarangini, we know of no other Toram&na who is known 
to have ruled over Kashmir during this period. Kalhaga no 
doubt mentions a third Toramana later on in the Rajatarangini 1 
but he belonged to the Shahi kingdom and flourished in the 
tenth century A. D., and can by no stretch of imagination be 
associated with these coins. 

The observation of Smith that “coins of a Toram&na have 
been described which undoubtedly must be attributed to the 
White Hiina chief, the son of Mihirakula”,? is erroneous as 





1. RT, i, v. 283; JNSI, xiil, p. 176; Cunningham, Coins ef 
Mediacoal India, Pl. iii, nos. 1-2; ZAIC. i, Pl. xxvii, nos. 2-9. 
2. CCIM, i, p. 265 ( Sec, xiii ). 
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history is aware only of a Toramana, the father of Mihirakula, 
not the son of the latter, although Hoernle, followed by 
Altekar, seems to believe that Toramdna, a son of Mihirakula, 
is not unknown to numismatists. Among the Hiina coins 
from the Punjab are some coins of Mihirakula, counterstruck 
by the legend Teramana which, according to Hoernle, suggest, 
that Mihirakula had probably a son named after his own father, 
Toramana.! This view, however, can not be accepted: at 
best it may only indicate that some person called Toramana 
was either perhaps a contemporary or a successor of Mihirakula 
as numismatic convention suggests that generally a conqueror 
would restrike or over-strike the coins of his defeated rival 
rather than a son, his father’s. The restriking of Nahapdna’s 
coins by Gautamiputra Satakarnl is an instance to the point. 
Indeed, the double-struck coins published by Hoernle, on re- 
examination, appear to show that in every case the name and 
emblems of Mihirakula lie over those of Toramana,? This 
was further supported by Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham who 
suggested that the bull was struck “above some former design’ 
or “over the solar emblem.” * Numismatically this seems 
quite probable and convincing. As to Bithler’s contention 
regarding two Toramanas we have elsewhere pointed out the 
errors and fallacies inherent in his arguments, * 


Thus, the coinage bearing the name of Toram4na seem to 
have been mechanical copies of the earlier issues struck by 
the Hiina king which continued for several centuries after his 
death. Coins of Toramana published by Smith5 are later 
than those of the same monarch, published by Cunningham, ® 
by a century or so. On examination of some coins of Toramana 
Altekar found Jaya on the reverse which is not found 
on seven of the early coins of Toramina, He, therefore, 


PASB, 1885, pp. 4-7. 

For details see Fleet, 1A, xv ( 1886 ), p. 245, 
. JASB, 1894, p. 202 fa. i. 

Infra, chap. iii, 

IMC, Pl. xxvii, nos. 2-3, 

Coins of Mediaeval India, Pl. iii, nos, 1-2, 
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suggested that these were issued by the rulers of the Karkota 
dynasty of Kashmir in the seventh century A. D., and not by 
the Htina Toramana. In other words, the Toramana types 
were issued in copper by Karkofas.) The important point to 
remember here is that almost all the Toramana coins bear 
Jegends in Brahmi characters of the fifth-sixth centuries 
and they do not in all cases contain the word Kidara 2 or Ki 
as suggested by some scholars. 3 This leaves little doubt about 
these coins having been originally struck by Toramdéna, the 
Hiina monarch, which, though itself a series of rude imitations, 
werc more crudely copied and imitated by the later rulers, 
Srivara, the Kashmir chronicler, points out that the name of 
Toramdna continued to be minted down to the time of Husan 
Shah ( 1472-1485 A. D.). * Besides these, a large number of 
copper coins bearing the Toramina legend were current till 
the end of the Hindu rule in Kashmir and the date of its initial 
circulation may be traced back to the sixth century A.D.° A 
‘large number of copper coins of Toramana were also discovered 
along with the coins of the Muslim Sultans of Kashmir at 


Avantipura. © 


CONCLUSION 


From what we have discussed above we infer certain irresis- 
tible conclusions, The coins, discovered so far, do not show 
any specific type or Hina origin, nor are they properly copied 
or imitated, Right from the beginning to the end they con- 
Stitute a series of crude, often vulgar, imitation of their already 

1, A. S, Altekat, JNSI, vols. ix & x, 

9. Cf. CCIM, Pl. xxvii, nos, 2-3. 

3. S, C, Roy, Early History and Culture of Kashmir, p. 33 1; JNSI, 
xiv, p. 152; xii, p. 152 ff. 

4. Stein, RT, ii, p. 315, For the Hina colns in the British 
Museum, see FNS, xxiii, p. 456 ff, 

5. FNS, xxv, p. 175, 

6. ARASI, 1913-14, For Kashmir coins bearing Sr¥ Pratapa 
legend found in Monghyr, Patna, paris of U, P, and M. P., see FNSI, x, 
pp. 30-32, 
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debased proto-type which sadly reflecton the genius of the 
Hina race and strongly emphasise their violent barbaric 
character. But, the later imitations of the Toramana types of 
Kashmir by rulers of different dynasties of the area fora 
pretty long time, are all the more abominable and point to the 
desperate and shameful outlook of royalty to imitate whatever 
they could get at without the least efforts to prove or to modify 
or to effect any change in the previous rotten series. It further 
speaks of the terrible stagnation in national genius leading to 
the unceremonious burial of the brilliant tradition of numis- 
matic art introduced by the great Guptas, and of other achieve- 
ments in the various walks of national life. With the decline 
in power, it seems, all the fine traits of national character also 
disappeared, giving way to uncertainty, insecurity and, above 
all, vulgarity all around. 


To return to the Hitna coinage. The whole series, as has 
been pointed above, betray influence of the Sassanians, the 
Kidara Kusanas, the Western Ksatrapas, the Guptas and the 
Maukharis. The metal used was silver and copper. Gold 
was not unknown, as we findin the case of Pravarasena of 
Kashmir, but it was a vain effortto pursue coinage in gold 
which was gradually sinking due to miserable economic con- 
dition of the country resulting in the alround domination of 
the copper and silver for which the depradations of the Hiinas 
were not less responsible. Bull, trident or tris@la, sun, moon, 
fire, Lakgsm1 and peacock were used as symbols, but no era 
onthe pattern of the Sakas, or the Guptas or the Vardhanas 
was ever started by the conquering Hiinas asa legacy for the 
posterity to remember. The small coins, though in large num= 
bers, are of course the only main testimony of the rise and fall 
of the successors of the great Attila on the Indian scene, with 
nothing else to record or account for. Ignored by history they 
were, however, gratefully remembered by the subsequent Indian 
dynasties of the small chiefs and rulers through their imitations 
of the Hiina coinage, the specimens of which are yet found in 
Rajputana and elsewhere. The brave Rajputs of the early- 
mediaeva) period also did not lag behind in paying homage 
to their barbarous but great conquering predecessors by copying 
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their degenerate base pieces which preserve the thin flat fabric 
with still more debased head and the fire-altar on the obverse 
and reverse respectively. The Gadhiya coins, for instance, 
circulated down toa later period, show traces of Sassanian 
origin and may certainly be ascribed to the Hinas who came 
on the scene of history as brute conquerors, and lived in the 
domain of culture as rude imitators. The question of any 
Originality is, therefore, ruled out, the talk of any craftsmanship 
is simply ridiculous and any effortto find even the slightest 
trace of genius any where would be monstrous. They just 
left the scene as did the other foreign elements before, unsung 
and unhonoured, and like them were subsequently lost in the 
vast crowd, but unlike them they bequeathed no legacy, no 
tradition worth the name, to the posterity to follow or to 
remember. 
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221, 270 

EranSahr see Irans$ahr 

Eran stone boar ins, 107, 118-16, 
118-20, 260, 270-73, 277 

Eran stone pillar ins. 87, 89-91, 
97, 99-101, 113, 116, 119, 
120 


101, 105, 
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Essays 197, 280, 282 

Ethnology of Ansient India 49, 52 

Europe 8-5, 8, 16, 18-25, 33, 37- 
40, 48, 62, 230, 240 

European ( Huns) 41, 42, 50 

Euthalites 27 

Exsavations at Kausambi 144, 231 


F 


Fagani ( Fagina, Toramina ) 98 

Far East 9, 12, 16 

Ferghana 37 

Firdaust 27, 46, 98, 103, 259 

Finns, a tribe 36-38, 228, 256 

Fire-cult 262 

Firuz, the Brave 29, 30,46, 48, 63, 
63, 84, 93, 283 

Five Indies 150, 152 

Fleet, J. F. 41, 71, 84, 91, 96,112, 
113, 116, 117, 132-84, 145, 
146, 151, 165, 169-70, 174, 
183, 190, 265-66, 271, 282, 
287, 201, 205 

Fleure, H. J. 40 

France 4 

Funos, a tribe 51 

Fragments de Taxtes Koutshe'ens 276 


G 


Gadhia ( Gadhiya ) coins 288, 298 

Gadbw& ins. 84 

Gaetoe 255 

Gahadavalas 250 

Gandhara 26, 27, 31, 32, 42, 43, 
61, 64, 72-75, 78-80, 82, 84, 
92, 95, 99, 102, 105-07, 111, 
118, 133, 140-41, 145, 147- 
49, 162-57, 178, 181-82, 
190, 198, 200-01, 206-07, 
216, 222, 225, 267, 280, 286, 
292, 298 
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Gandhiras 53 

Ganga dynasty 186 

Gang river 80, 82, 122, 180 

Gangetic valley 248 

Ganguly, D, C. 210, 218 

Gaordi 9 

Gao-gil, a tribe 20, 50 

Gaonri ( Ujjain ) 104, 212 

Gaonri plates 200, 211, 218, 219 

Gardabhilla 208 

Gardabhins 54 

Garuda 110 

Garuda pillar ins. 207-08 

Gagtra ( Guéura, Gaudura ), a clan 
253-54, 256 

Gatha dialect 272 

Gauda country 122, 128,130,152- 
53, 159, 206-07 

Gaudas 90, 122, 189, 190, 208 

Gaud? atyle 273 

Gautama 248, 251 

Gautama-Ganadhara 135 

Gautamfputra Satakarnt 205 

Gayakarnadeva 214 

Geschishte der Perser und Araber Zur 
ete. 4B 

Geeg. Ee, Stud. 54, 

Geographical fasters in Indian history 74 

Georgians 256 

Gepids, a tribe 24 

Germans 19, 24, 234 

Germany 4 

Getie, a tribe 37 

Ghirsman, L, 33, 46, 47, 48, 78, 
105, 281 

Ghazipur 147, 289 

Ghazni 78, 103 

Ghaznin 103 

Ghosh, A. 195 

Ghogitframa, monastery of 104, 124, 
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Gibbon, E, 3, 227, 283 

Gienkem, a tribe 8 

Gilgit 4, 148 

Ging-di, a tribe 20 

Gipin, kingdom of 11 

Giyu ( Shanyu ) 9-12 

Gobi desert 6, 12 

Godard, A. & Y. 260 

Godavari river 223 

Gode, P. K. 55 

Gollas ( Mihirakula ) 133, 
142, 153 

Gomatasara ( Karmakanda ) 136 

Gonds 240 

Gopacandra ( Maharajadhirsja ) 
128, 159, 190 

Gopa, king 263 

Gopa, mountain 168 

GoparSja 113-14, 119, 121, 127- 
128 

gopura 219 

gosthika 258 

Gothic kingdom 21, 234 

Gottingisehe gelebste Anzeiger 100 

Gotha 6, 21, 22, 24 

gotra 250-51 

Goumilev, L. N., 51 

Govinda 268, 274 

Graeco-Roman 60 

Graha ( Mibirakula ) 130 

Grabavarman 202 


Great Wall ( of China ) 6, 10, 13, 
34 


Greek culture 26-race 34-record 
35, 42, 43, €6, 124-script 
108 

Greek empire 6, 11, 228 

Guhadatta 215 

Guhilas ( Guhilots ) 215, 220, 238, 
240, 245-their family, 215 

Gujarat 86, 89, 206, 216, 278 


141, 


INDEX 


guia 138 

Gumabhadra 135-36, 143, 162, 
187~88, 268 

Giinchen 12 

Gupta coins 66, 100, 106, 133, 
140, 144, 165-66, 262-68, 
282-83, 285, 287, 202 

Gupta dynasty ( Vanga ) 110, 246, 
250 

Gupta empire 63-66, 70, 72, 78, 
79, 82-84, 86-88, 90, 92-3, 
108, 112, 120-122, 128, 130- 
31, 170, 192, 221-22, 241 

Gupta era ( year ) 72, 74, 80, 83, 
84, 87, 89, 135 

Gupta script 108 

Gurjaras ( Gojaras ) 200, 204-07, 
214, 240-42, 245, 253-67 

Gurzastan ( Gbarchakan ) 259 

Gishi 17 

Gwalior 221, 271 

Gwalior stone ins. 97, 106-07, 118, 
132, 134-35, 138-39, 145- 
46, 150, 153, 155, 161, 163- 
64, 168, 172, 262-63, 265- 
66, 271-73, 277 


H 


Hackin, J. 260 

Hadda 47 

Hactalites ( Haitalites ) 27, 289 
Haetalite-Sasanian wars 26, 27 
Haital ( Hana ) 27, 85, 47 
Hakarakhyah 104-05 

Hall, F, E. 236 
Hammira-mehakarya 248 
Hammifra, the Hiima 219 

Han dynasty 6, 9 

Hannibal 8 

Hanoi 74 

Hans 7 
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har 52 

Haraha record 198, 191-94 

Hérabina ( Harabora ) 52-54, 56 

Harendraditya 280 

Harigupta ( Harivarman ) 109-11, 
129 

Harikgnta 264, 288 

Harikelinajaka ( Ajmer ) ins. 104, 
258, 271, 274-75 

Harigena ( prafastékara ) 278-76 

Harigena, Vakataka 222 

Harivamia 134, 162 

Harivarman Maukhari 194 

Hariyadev! 215 

Harsa 165 

Harsasarita 54,55, 104, 112, 200- 
02, 211, 219 

Harga era 208, 236 

HarSa stone ins, 242 

Harsavardhana 202-03 

Hastin 91 

Havell, H, B. 152, 165 


Haytal ( Haythal, Hayathel ) 26, 
35, 47 


Helmund 78, 102 

Hemacandra 59, 216 

Henning, W. B, 48, 101 

Hephtal 47, 48 

Hephthalite-Greek script 76, 145 

Hephthalites 26, 35, 47-50, 76, 
99, 101, 146, 235, 260, 275 

Hephthal, the Homa king 64, 78, 
94, 105 . 

Heprial ( Huna ) 47 


Heptal-Shahe Hions (Hephtal Hiono) 
47 


Heras, H, 164-65, 167, 170-71, 
187~89 

Herat 28, 53, 54, 61 

Hermanrik 21 

Herodotus 36, 37, 235 
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Herrfeld 101 

Hetnl (Hapa ) 47 

Heungnoo ( Huingenu, Hiung-nu, 
Hsiung-nu ) 4, 85, 42, 46, 48, 
49, 560, 58, 237 

Hiang dynasty 34 

Hien-yiin ( Hioun, Hieon ) 35, 40, 
47 

Himflaya 68, 59, 168-69, 172- 
73, 201 

Him@layan people 56, 274 

Hindi Census Report 238 

Hi-marte-lo 78 

Hindi lang. 67 

Hinduism 32, 241, 261-62, 269 

Hindukush 44, 51, 77, 98, 155 

Hindu Polity 228 

Hindus 136, 283, 240, 252, 254, 
258, 265, 267, 269-70 

Hion 47, 48 

Hiranyakula 217 

Histoire Generale des Huns ete. 4, 27 

Historical and Literary Inscriptions 66 


History and Culture of the Indian : 


people 4 


History of Bengali Lang. &@ Lit. 152 


History of India 252 
History of Kanauy 152, 190 


History of Mediaeval Hindu India 238 | 


History of Mithila 249 
History of Suiside in India 233 
History of the Paramara dynasty 210 


Hiven=Teiang (Yuan Chwang) 164, 


255, 260, 267, 269, 276 


Hoa ( Hua, Hoa-tun ) 34, 41, 47; 


49, 50 
Hodivala 56 
Hoernle 66, 77, 164, 174, 
203, 288, 284-85, 20], 295 
Hoey 116, 283 
Ho-xii-bing 12 


183, | 
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Holada 185, 267 
Holy Land 4 
Honoria 23 

Hor 40 

Hoshangabad 212 

Hou-Han Shu 232 

Hugni ( pseudo Huns ) 48 
Huhansie, the Shinyu 15 
Hula 238, 243 

hun 48 

Hina desa 55, 216 

Hitmadhipa 104 

HOma era, see White Hiina era 


Hunemandala 206, 207, 209-16, 
216, 219, 230 


Honordja 106, 108, 123, 124, 178 
HUnas (Huns) 1, 3-16, 17-32, 
33-48, 49-64, 65-80, 81-96, 
97-112, 113-28, 129-44, 
145-298—in world history, 1- 
6; their struggle with the Chi- 
nese, 6-8 ; \nroads in Europe, 
18-26 ; struggle with the Per- 
sians, 26-31 ; in India, 31 #; 
Origin and settlements, 33 ff ; 
Arismapians, 36-37 ; Mongo- 
37; fight with 


| lian Huns, 

| Skandagupta, 62 ff ; with the 
| Maukbaris, 193; Vardhanas, 
200 ff ; the Kalacuris, 214 & ; 
| the Gubilas, 215 ; the Calukyas, 
| 215 f ; in Kashmir, 216 ff; 
i Other powers, 218 f ; Effects 
| of their invasions, 221  ; 
Indian culture, 229 ff; the 
: Origin of Rajputs, 236 ff ; Reli- 
| gion, 260 ff; Literature, 270 #; 
Coinage, 277-98 

| Hana script ( tipi) 66, 275-76 

| Hundes, a district 49 

| Hungarians 37, 88, 42 


INDEX 


Hungary 4, 24 

Hunila 48 

Hunimanta 133 

Hunirix 48 

Hunnas ( Hunnus ) 51 

Hunnish empire (domain ) 6-8, 
10, 12-13, 16-20, 23-25, 
35, 43, 55, 74, 135, 153, 
157, 150, 161-63, 180, 195, 
200, 203, 219, 220, 229 


Hunnish tribal confederation 7, 49, 
233 


htinu 48 
Hunwulf 48 
Hua-yu 35 
Hunza 4 
Hurmuzd 29 
Husan Shah 296 
Hyt4ona 47 


Ibbetson, D. 243, 257 

Ibn Khurdadba 252 

Tlamovoi Padi 38, 229 

Imperial Guptas 166, 193 

Imperial History of India 73 

India 2-4, 6, 8, 10-12, 10,25-28, 
31-34, 36, 38, 40-43, 51, 55, 
57, 61-64, 66-68, 70-72, 74, 
76-80, 82, 84, 86, 88-104, 
106, 108,130, 112, 134-22, 
124-34, 136, 138-44, 146, 
148-58, 160-68, 170, 172, 
174-78, 180-88,190, 192-96, 
198, 200, 202-04, 206, 208- 
12, 214, 216, 218, 220-26, 
228, 230-88, 240-48, 2650, 
252-62, 264, 266, 268-70, 
272, 274-78, 280, 282-84, 
286-02, 294, 296, 298 

India and China 140, 148 
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India in Kalidase 51, 58 

Indian Antiquities 279 

Indian Archaeology 1238-24 

Indian Civilisation 3, 44, 204, 283 
indian Coins 99, 281 

Indian Epigraphy 183 

indian Feadalism 253 

Indian Himas 204 

Indianisation 107 

Indian literature 46, 53, 221 
Indo-Aryans 255 
Indo-European { tribes ) 6, 50, 234 
{ndo-Greeks 3, 132, 247, 278 
Indor copper-plate ins. 84 

Indore 212 

Indor Kher 147, 289 
Indo-Roman 140, 281 
Indo-Sassanian 147, 283, 289 
Indo-Scythian dominion 3 


Indus 4, 32, 43, 64, 71, 74, 142, 
153, 153, 200, 228, 268, 204 


Inner Mongolia 7 

Inseriptions of Bihar 208 

International Law in ansient India 17% 
Iran 12, 19, 26, 53, 259 

Iranian civilisation 8, 44 

Iranian plateau 26, 62, 268 
Iranian stock 33, 34, 101 


Jran$ahr ( Eransahy ) 46, 78, 95, 
106 
{sa Garumtat 260 


{Stnavarman (Maukhari) 116, 137, 
189, 191-96, 198-200, 264, 
282, 283 

islam 260 


[-ta | Hina ) 47 

Italy 4, 23 

I-tan 50 

Ivolga river 38, 230 
Tyrcae ( Hungarians ) 37 


J 


Jabuin 98 
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Jabul 78, 108, 282, 285 
Jackson 240, 244 
Jjtgtr 220 
Sagirdars 220 
Jaina 108-11, 120, 134-37, 142- 
48, 152, 156-58, 161-62, 
165, 175, 1838-84, 167-88, 
220, 264, 267-69 
Jaine-siddhinta-bhaskara 109 
Jainism 109, 111, 184 
Jaisalmer MS. 110 
Jajjapa 204-05, 210-11 
Jalor 220 
Jambudvipa 55 
Jana (@ small group ) 34, 99 
Janardana 89 
Janendra 168-69, 173 
Ja0-Sing 6 
Japan 36 
Japanese archaeologists 229 
Jart 197 
Jariva, Maharaja 196 
Jartikas (Jartas, Jats, Jaths ) 77, 
255, 257 
Jau 98 
Jaugan ( Jaugani ) 98 
Foul 279 
Jauhar 233 
Jauvl ( Javavl ) 100, 278-79 
Jaivia ( Jaubla, Jabubla, Jabula ) 
46, 76, 78, 96-103, 271, 278- 
79 
Jormah ( Fauonah ) 99, 100, 108 
Fatopah-Fatvlah 99, 100, 108 
Jaya 219 
Jayagondan 191 
Jayaswal, K.P. 73, 77, 82, 89, 91, 
96, 99-101, 104, 119, 122, 
127, 169, 223 
Jejaya 215 
Jeng, the Great 6 
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Jhelum 35 
Jiji, the Shanyu 15 
Jinasena 134, 136, 142, 143, 162 
Jinendra ( Mab&yfra ) 188, 269 
Jojala 250 
Jovianus 45 
Journal Asiatique 35, 41, 118, 280 
Journal of the College of Ssiense of 
Tokyo Unio. 229 
Journal of the Greater India Society 51 
Juan-Juan, a tribe 35 
| Jubbalpur 87 
Jubbulpore plate 215 
Julian, Stan, 45, 141, 151, 269 
Jullundhar 72 
Junagarh rock ins. 65, 67-70, 77, 
81, 86, 237 
Junagarh State 204 
Junger, H, 276 
Junker 101 
jol 96 
K 


Kabulistan 61, 103 

Kabul river 43 

Kabut ( Valley ) 25, 36, 42-44, 
78, 101, 111, 155 

K&afiristan 32 

Kahdun stone~pillar ins, 83 

Kakka III, 205 


Kalacuri (8s) 66, 
250 


Kalasa 110 

Kalhana 66, 96, 111, 132, 143, 
151, 156-58, 167, 175, 181, 
183-84, 188, 198, 217-18, 
220. 225, 248, 267, 289, 291- 
94 

Kalkiraja ( Kalkin, Mibirakula ) 
134, 137, 142-43, 161, 188, 
268-69 

Kali Age 244 


212, 214-16, 


ooo 


INDEX 


Kalidasa 51, 56-50, 67, 69, 71, 
74, 75, 77, 219, 285, 237, 
274 

Kalidasa aura Hana 47, 77 

Kalindr ( Yamuna ) 89 

Kalinga 57, 190 

Kalifgas 214 

Kalingattupparani 191 

Kalmucks, a tribe 36 

Kamagiri 55 

Kimaripa 56-657 

Kambojas 57, 59, 60, 207 

Kanara 190 

Kanauj 193, 200, 204, 207, 223 

Kandahar 102 

Kang-kin 60 

Kanhade 220 

Kanhadeprabandha 220 

Kaniska ( Kanika ) 42, 43, 96, 98, | 
101 | 

Kanjud 4 | 

Kankas 60 

Kansto-lo 201 

Kanyakubja ( Kanauj ) 152~63 | 

Kao-che 50 

Kapiéa 43, 201 

Karabacek, Prof, 42 { 

Kara Khazars 256 

Karanabela ins, 214 | 

Karda plate 205 

Karghalik 148 

Karikala 19) 

Karkota dynasty 198 

Karmir Hion 52, 

Karmir ( Kharmira ) 52 

Karna 212, 214 

Karna Kalacuri 104, 215 

Karna (the Mahabharata hero) 56 

Karnita dynasty 249 

Karnata ( kings of Mithila) 245, 
249 
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Karnatas 158, 208 

Kartttke 134 

K&rttikeya 264 

Karunt 75 

Kashgaria 5, 8, 10, 
28, 62 

Kashmir 78, 98, 96, 97, 102, 113, 
112, 137-38, 140-48, 146, 
147-50, 152, 155-57, 167, 
170, 172-73, 181, 184, 187- 
88, 195-98, 200-01, 207, 
216-18, 220, 225, 265, 278- 
80, 282-84, 287-07 

Kaér 89, 112, 128-24, 127, 128, 
130, 144, 159, 161, 219 

Kasit 176, 226, 268 

Katariya ( Kgatriya ) 252 

Kathasaritsagara 85, 219 

Kathiawad ( Kathiawar) 73, 75, 
84, 91, 204, 206 

Kausamb! 81, 104, 108, 112, 219, 
123, 124,132, 144, 147, 153, 
159, 16), 178, 180, 226, 231, 
277, 291 


Kauthem grant 212, 215 

Kaveri river 191 

Kavi, R. K. 277 

Kavya 270, 272-74 

Kavya-mimainsa 54, 258 

Keane, A. H, 40 

Keilhorn 77, 96-97, 
266 

Kennedy 183 

Kephart, Calvin 36-38 

Khagan 31 

Khakan (5) 45 

Khakan, the Great Khatum 259 

Khalifs, the Great 4—the empire 
of 4 

Khalimpur grant 206 

Khan, the Hana chief 28 


17, 26, 27, 


173, 206, 
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Kharostht 276 

Khasa (5s ) 206, 208 

Khatal 257 

Khazars ( Khizars) 45, 240-42, 
255-56 

Khew4n 46 

Khifgila ( Narendraditya ) 
217, 288-89 

Khitkhila 197, 217, 288 

Khiong-nu 49 

Khiyon ( Khionites ) 47, 48 

Khoh copper-plate ins. 87, 172 

Khorasan 54 

Khotan 35, 148 

Khbsbevina 46 

Khshewan 47 

Kbush-Nawaz, the Great 23 

Khushnuviz ( Khshunvaz ) 45 

Khusrau Anushirwan, the Just 30-31 

Kbusru 47 

Kiarpi-she ( Kapissene or Kapisa ) 
43 

Kidara ( Kugana) 27, 64, 197, 
218, 226, 278, 289-92, 296- 
97 


Khandesh 205 
Khairh ins. 104, 214 
197, 
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Koros 8 

Kosmos Indikopleustes 133, 138, 
140-341,148-50,153-55,157- 
58, 161, 165, 1975, 177, 183 

Kozlov 228 

Kramaditya 69, 75, 88, 120 

Kraujiea-vijaya 271, 275 

Krishna district 219 

Krorayina Sanskrit 253 

Krgnagupta 128, 194 

Kignarsja 135, 262 

Ksatrapa 78, 100 

Kgatriyas 215, 220 224, 236-44, 
246, 248-53, 257-58 

Kgtrasvamt 67, 59 

Ksuna ( Kshun ) 77, 260 

Kuchean Sanskrit 253 

Kula 133 

Kula-firemani 249 

Kula-stambha 190 

Kulikas 206, 208 

Kum4ragupta I, 66, 67, 70, 72 
74, 79-81, 86, 90-92, 112, 
282 

Kumiragupta IJ, 88, 90 

Kumss 229 

Kumrahar 178 


' Kutgas 214 


Kinnaras 58, 206 

Ki-pin 35, 138, 149 

Kiras 206, 214 

Kirttarjuniya 275 

KirStas 58 

Kirghis, a tribe 6, 8 

Kirghiz steppe 37 

Kivontye 47 

Kobad ( Kubad ) 27, 30-32, 63, 
98 

Koko Nor 36 

Konow, Sten 96, 100, 101, 115 

Korea 35 | 


Korean lang, 47 





Kunindas 53, 223 

Kur3 221, 270 

Kurd ins, 76, 78, 97, 99, 100-01, 
107, 112, 115, 118, 261, 270- 
72, 276-77 

Kurda ( Kardala ) 205 

Karma Purtna 64 

Kurus 206 

Kusana empire 25, 61 

Kusina kings ( dynasty ) 42-44 

KuSanas 3, 25, 26, 31, 35, 42, 61, 
64, 72,79, 80, 86, 95, 96, 
98-101, 103, 105, 124, 197, 
201, 225, 240, 278, 280, 282, 
286-87, 290-92 


INDEX 33t 
Kusna-Sassanian coins 101 Liu Bang 9 
Kuvalayamal2 108, 109, 129 Lobnor 148 
L Lohas 60 
Londons 34, 36, 48, 97, 98, 11) 
Laclih 78, 79, 108-107, 198, om : a HO One 
280 
Loryang 48 
Turman 96, 101 Lui, emperor 9 
ghamina 59 Lydia 37 


Lahkhzna (Lakhana Narendraditya) 
197, 218 

Lahore 133 

Lake Baikal 38, 39, 230 

Lake Tssik-kul 13 

Lakhina 197, 280 

Lakhana Harendraditya 217, 289 

Lakkhina ( Lakhana Udayaditya ) 
197, 217, 280, 288-89 

Laksamadeva 57 

Laksamanasena 249 

Lakgmf 110, 261, 264-65, 284- 
87, 297 

Laksmikarna 215 

Lalitaotstara 56, 275 76 

Lamata 280 

Lampakas 59 

Lao-Shang ( Old High or Venerable 
Shanyu ) 9 

Lata province 215 

Lata (3) 158, 201 

Later Indo-Seythians 47, 
289, 291 

Lauhitya river 168 

Lavkhina, Maharaja 196 

Le Chionites Hephthalites 33, 46, 47, 
78, 105, 281 

Le Ephthalites 35, 149 

Leningrad 51 

Le-Strange 76, 103 

Levi, S. 74, 275-76 

Life in the Gupta Age 91 

Life of Vasubandhu 167 

Li Guang-li 13, 14 

Li-Ling 13 


218, 279, 


M 


Macquart 46, 78, 95, 106-07 

Madhainagar grant 249 

Madhika 258 

Madhya Asia Ka Itihtsa 7 

Madhyadeia 89, 92, 128, 176-77, 
223 

Madhya Pradega (M, P.) 112, 296 

Madrakas 53 

Madras 112, 206, 219 

Magadha 61, 111, 112, 122, 125- 
30, 141, 147, 151-53, 159- 
61, 164, 167, 173-76, 179, 
181, 198, 222, 290-91 

Magas 260 

Migha-samvatsara 134 

Mahabharata 52-64, 56, 60, 247 

Mahabhas ya 248 

Mahadandanayaka 130 

Mahadeva 267 

Mahakioya 272 

MahZkartakrta 130 

MahiZksatrapa 102 

Mahapratibara 130 

Mahapurina 136 

Maharajadhiraja 97, 100, 
106, 114, 193, 196, 198 

Mahirajaputra 250 

Mahb&rastra 191 

Mahfsamanta 130 

Mahavastu 53 

Mahavira 143, 188 

Mahendra ( Mahendraditya ) 80, 
83, 128, 168 


101, 
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Mahendragiri 168 Marshall, J. 231 
Mahendrapila 204 Martin, V. de St, 35, 149 
Mahendrapila ( Pratihara ) 210- | Maru-defa 55 

211 Marv 62 
‘Mahendrasena 81 Marwar 238, 2838 
Mabfpala I, 208 Marzban 103 
Mahipati 258, 274 Massagatae, a tribe 36 


Mastidi ( Masoud! ) 27, 44, 45 
Mathura 72, 216 

Matrceeta 168, 268, 271 
Matrvignu, Maharaja 89, 113, 119, 


Mabldasaka 261, 271 
M&hismatt 212, 214 
Maitraka dynasty 91 
Maitrakas 91, 130 


Majumdar, B. C. 190 271 
Majumdar, R. C. 120 Matsya Purtna 63, 60 
Maka 253 Matsyas 206 


Ma-tuan-lin 50 

Maukharis 189, 191-94, 199, 200, 
297 

Mauna ( Maula, Mona ) 99 


Makarakhya 142 
Malava era 72, 73, 112, 183 
Ma&lavas 208, 228 
matini ( chanda ) 272 
Mallinatha 56, 58, 285 | Mauryas 246 
Malwa 72, 738, 83,84, 86-92, 102, Mazda 259 

104, 106, 109, 112, 117-22, | Mazdayaénian 269 

| 





126, 165, 168, 170, 181-82, | McGovern, W. M. {5, 7,9, 12, 13, 
184, 194, 201-02, 205-06, 27-29, 38, 40, 44, 50, 51, 82, 
210, 212, 217-18, 222, 291, | 96, 227, 232, 234, 259 
293 Meghadate 21, 46 

Manasarovara lake 49 Mchrauli pillar ins. 71 

Manchuria 5, 10, 36 ' Mehta, N. C. 109-11 

Mandskint river 136, 162 | Melyadevr 196 

Mandsor 88, 104, 169, 173, 222 Memoirs sur les Centve'es Oseidentales 


Mandsor ins, 41, 72, 73, 80, 92, | 141 
104, 139, 161, 163-65, 168- | Memoirs of the Arch. Surv, of India 
72, 174, 181-82, 184, 220, 101 
266 Menander 94, 129 
Mofjusrimtlakalpa 73, 80,82, 83, | Meng Tien 7 


125, 127-28, 180, 137, 142, | Mesopotamia 21, 45 
144, 154, 161 Mewar 258 

Moan : Past and Present 40 Mhow 212 

Manu 248 Middle East 19 

Maodun, the Great 7-10 Midnapore 190 

Markandeya Purtna 190 Mihira 71, 260, 267 
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| 

| 
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89-91, 104, 111, 122-23, | Merbardt 229 
Marmora Island 37 | Mihiragula 133 
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Mibirakula 41, 44, 71, 74, 76, 78, 
79, 95, 97-104, 106-08, 110- 
J1, 118, 121, 123-26, 130, 
332-138 ; wars and conquesis, 
138 ff, 139-44; the reign of 
terror, 144-59, 160-68, 170- 
84, 186-89, 104-98, 204, 
209, 216-17, 220, 225, 258, 
260-71, 276, 279-81; coins 
of 286-95 

Mibirapura 184, 267 

Mihirefvara 156, 184, 267 

Mihrkul 133 

Milan 23 

Minnusinsk 229 

Mins, a tribe 36 

Miraj ins, 215 

Mirkhund 47 

Mirs ( Mers ) 233, 257 

Misra, Kedara 207 

Mitaksara on Yaj. 249 

Mithila” 152, 153, 249 

Mithra 260 

Mitra, K. P, 109 

Mitra, R. L. 145, 290 

Mileecshadesa 65, 68, 237 

mlecchas 66-69, 77, 219, 237, 239 

Miia-rio-bskar gsum 49 

Mohads 259 

Modi, J. J. 4, 25, 27, 34, 46, 69, 
98, 104, 188, 234, 235, 267, 
259 

Mohanlal 238 

Moh! 103 

Mongait, A. L. 34, 39, 230 

Monghyr 296 

Monghyr plate 206-08 

Mongolia, 5, 6, 8, 15, 17-10, 24, 
36, 38-40, 44, 50, 94, 227- 
29, 235, 254, 255 

Mongolian domain 38, 40, 230 

Mongolian plateau 38, 40, 44 

Mongolization 44 
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Mongols ( Moghuls ) 39, 40, 46, 
50, 204, 228 

Mookerji, R. K. 165, 170, 202 

Motichandra 54, 286-87, 257, 
277 

Mukari 191 

mukuga 78 

Milikas 190 

Muller, F. W. K, 46 

Multan 98, 138, 262 

Muiljaraja 212 

Munshi Nawal Kishore 259 

Muralas 214 

Murghab river 35 

Murundas ( Marundas ) 54, 100- 

Muse 274 

Muslims 238, 243, 257 

Mustauf, H, 103 


N 


Nabhika 59 

Nabhikapura 59 

Niagara Brahmana 245 

Nagart script 274, 277 

Nagesvara temple 219 

NZgpur museum plate 215 

Nagpur Prasgasti 57 

Nahapina 295 

Najands 104, 159, 174, 179, 195= 
98, 226, 228, 277 

Nalanda and its epigraphie materials 
195 

Nalanda plate 104, 206-08 

Naland4 seals 195-99 

Nalanda’ stone ins, 174 

Nala power 92 

Nanai-dvar 48 

Nanai-Vandaka (a Sogdian mer- 
chant ) 48 

Nandapura 127 

Ninyadeva 249 

Naoshera 55 

Naradhipati 169 
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Narain, A, K. 108, 263, 279, 287 oO 

Narasimhadeva 214 Oak, K. G. 57, 59 

Narasimhagupta Balsditya 122, | Oddiyana ( Uddiyana ) 140, 148, 
125-29, 138, 141, 151, 155, 18a 


159, 160, 164-66, 170-77, 
180-82, 188, 193, 268 
Naravarmadeva 57 
NarZyanapila 207-08 
Narendriditya 197, 217, 288-89 
Narendrasena 91) 
Narendrayagasa 55 
Nari Khorsum 49 
Narmadi river 89, 113, 110, 212 
Navasthastnka-earita 209-11, 218 
NavavibZra ( Nowbahar ) 260 
Near East 10, 21 
Near Eastern alphabets 232 
Nemicandra 135, 186, 143, 268 
‘Nepalese chronicle 249 
Nephthalites 27 


Oktar 22 
Old Nordic 48 
Old Persian 52 
Ordu (a group ) 34 
Oriental writers 27 
Orientierung und Farbsymbolik 52 
Orleans, battle of 23 
| Orissa 152-83, 250 
Orissa in the Making 190 
Osman 7 
Ostrogoths 24 
Ossetes, a tribe 37 
| Otto Maenchen-Helfen 48 
| Outer Mongolia 6, 7, 12, 16, 18 
Oxus 27, 28, 31, 32, 35, 51, 56- 
| 59, 61, 64, 74, 75,117, 135, 


Nesfield 243 

Niksubha 260 are 

‘Nirgranthas 142, 143, 268 P 

Nirvana 143 Padataditakam 57, 142, 154, 178, 
Nitioakyamrta 136, 162 235-37 

Noldecke 48 | Paddhatt 275 


Nordic nations 36 Padmagupta 211 

Nordic Sakae 37 Padmandbha 220 

North America 36 Padua 23 

Northern Bear, 235 Pahalavi 34, 45, 47, 280 

North Bengal, 89, 120, 153, 222 | Pahtavas 52 

Northern Mongolia 15, 17, 228 Pahlikas 80, 82 

North Konkon 190 Paiéact Prakrta 191-92, 194 

North Western Frontier Provinces 3, | Pakarakhya ( Prakardkhya ) 127 
63,64, 72, 74, 79, 80, 93, | Palas 204, 206-09, 249-50 





95, 105, 111, 116, 148, 153- | prasrs 076 
54, 104-95, 201, 221, 268 
Noshirwan, see Khusrau Anushirvan Paficola oe 
Notes Chinoises sure "le Inde 74 Pagdava 


Pandey, R. B. 66 

Pandya (s ) 57, 205, 214 
Panikkar, K, M. 74 
Panini 237, 247 
Pannijal 151 


Nowkardehs, a tribe €5 

Nepati 128 

Numismatis Chroniele 47, 76,97, 98, 
106, 112, 197, 262, 280, 282, 
285-88, 291 
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Paradas 53, 54 

Parama-Kambojas 60 

Paramiras 57, 204, 205, 209, 210- 
13, 220, 240, 241, 248, 245, 
250, 254 

Paramartha 167 

Paramsivara 169 

Purasikas 56, 68, 59, 66, 68, 219 

Parasts 34 

Pargiter, F. E. 64 

Paris 35, 149 

Parisians 255 

Parivrajaka Mabaraja Samkgobha 
87, 120 

Parker, E. H. 7-9 

Pars, a province 26 

Parthians 3, }1, 26, 54, 140, 187, 
281 

Pasupata 263 

Pagupati 146, 265, 267 

Patalipuira 57, 94, 123-24, 127, 
130, 142, 161, 177-79, 226, 
235, 268 

Patafijali 248 

Pathaka, K. B. 56, 58, 74, 134- 
37, 352, 162, 165, 167, 182, 
183, 188 

Pathans 257 

Patika 100 

Patna 250, 290 

Pavars 238 

Pavvaiya river 108, 110-12 

Pelliot P. 276 


Persia 5, 19, 20, 26-33, 35, 37, | 


456, 46, 47, 61-63, 69, 78, 84, 
103, 183, 134, 215, 232, 283 
Persian coins 47, 283 
Persian chronicles 27 
Persian empire 5, 27, 28, 31, 63 
Persian (8) 8, 26, 28-33, 35, 45, 
47, 56, 58, 60, 62-64, 69, 
08, 140, 247, 283 
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Peshawar ( Valley) 28, 43, 148, 
154, 206 

Phison ( Indus ) river 153 

Phruni ( pseudo Huns ) 48 

Pifigala 260 

Pires 191 

Pir Pantset] Pass 184 

Pliny 37 

Po-fa-to ( Po-la-fasto ) 110 

Poona 110 

Portuguese 220 

Pouissin, L. V. 279 

Prabhakaravardhana 68, 198, 200, 
201, 202 

Problem Vostokevedeniya 51 

Pragjyotiga ( Kamardpa ) 56 

Prakiéaditya 128 

Prakataditya 123, 127, 128, 130 

Prakrta 96, 108, 238, 250, 270- 
72, 275 

prafasti 136, 169, 272-74 

prasastikara 57 

Pratibaras ( Pariha@ras) 56, 104, 
204, 205, 207, 241, 243, 245, 
253 

Pratisamoidhts 261 

Praoara 250-51 

Pravarasena 218, 290-93, 207 

Presidential. Add, Fourth Oriental Con- 
gress 257 

Prinsep, J. 197, 279, 280, 282 

Prince of Wales Museum 281 

Priscus 284 

Pristak, O. 52 

Proconnesus 37 

Pros. Stxth All-india Oriental Cong. 
250 

Procopius 5, 41, 49 

Proto~Germanic 48 

Prthoirajarase ( Rasa) 238, 
245 


242- 
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Prthvirdjarvijaya 242 

Pralemy 31 

Punch 55 

Punjab 25, 55, 56, 71, 72, 74, 75, 
77, 93, 97, 102,104, 107, 
108, 110-J2, 116, 117, 132, 
140, 145, 147, 180, 152-53, 
176, 193, 200, 217, 220, 228, 
238, 243, 255, 257, 262-63, 
270, 279-80, 284, 286-87, 
289, 292-93, 295 

Punjab Castes 257 

Punjab Salt Range 42, 112 

Purdnas 53~54, 99, 100, 190, 224, 
251 

Purohitas 251 

Purugupta 89, 126 

PuruSapura 28 

Purvaditya 280 

Puskalavaty 74 


Pusyamitras 64, 65, 67, 68, 70, 
| Rakgasas 219 


71, 79-81, 83, 84, 01 
Pusyamitra Sunga 102 


Q 


Quetta 74, 77 
R 


Raicamaladeva IV, 136 

Rages of Mankind ; Their Origin and 
Aligration 36 

Raghu 56-58, 67, 71, 235 

Raghuvamia 56-59, 69, 74, 76, 
219, 237 

Rahu 219 

Rai, a province 62 

Raja 109 

Rajansintaka 250 

Rajadhiraja 101, 169 

Rajamalla, Gubila 219 

Rajan 247 

Rajanya 247, 262 
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Rajanyaka ( Rajanaka ) 247 

R&japutra 247, 249, 250 

Raarsi 110 

Rajadekhara 54, 212, 214, 268 

Rajasthan 102, 223 

RYatarahging 69, 111, 182, 133, 
152, 154, 156-58, 167, 184, 
187-88, 197, 216, 217,'220, 
267, 279, 288-91, 204 

Rajendrala) 97 

Raja 260 

Rat 260 

Rajputana 98, 112, 136, 140, 145, 
147, 215, 219, 255, 257, 278, 
286, 297 

Rajputs, the thirty-six clans of 56, 
74, 187, 204, 224, 236-45, 
247, 249-53, 265, 257, 297 

Rajyasrl 202 

Rajyavardhana 
202 


104, 110, 200, 


R&macandra 85, 167, 219 

Rimanila ( Ramantla ) 105, 279, 
281 

Ramayana 52, 74 

Ranaka 247 

Rapson, E. J. 99, 190 

Rasa see Prthoirvajaraso 

Rastrakotas ( Rathors) 162, 204, 
206, 220, 240, 245 

Ratnaprabha, hell 260 

Rawalpindi 74, 140, 206, 265 

Raychaudhburi, H.C. 66, 125, 173, 
190 

Ray, 8. C, 218 

Rebbri, a tribe 238 

Records of the Western World 125, 
133, 138, 148, 151, 176, 176, 
179 

Report fer 1891 and 1895, 238 


INDEX 


Report an Kumrohir Exeavaiions 178 

Rewa 236 

Reveda 251 

Rice 186 

Riftin, B. L, 61 

Risley, H, 254, 256 

Rivett-Carnac 205 

Rock Edict XIII, 59 

Rodgers 284 

Roman empire 4, 6, 9, 19, 21, 22, 
23, 62, 63, 234, 236 

Rome 4, 6, 44 

Rot Siddhivrddhi 261, 271 

Rott-Jayavrddbi 271 

Roy, H, C. 42 

Roy, S$, C. 201-92, 206 

Rgikas 60 

Rua 22 

Rudra 267 

Rung, a tribe $5 

Russia 21-24, 36, 228 

Russian archaenilogists $4, 39, 58, 
229 


8 


Sabha-paroa 62, 58, 60 

Srbkutria ( Samkufria ) 252 

Sachau 53, 249 

Saddharma 263 

Saha Janola{ Saki Zabul ) 101, 271 
282 

Sahanu wthi-Soke-Manmdas 100 

Sahi dynasty $6, 98, 10t 

Saki Fatnla ( Sabi Fanabula ) 76, 78, 
101, 108, 168 

Saho 102 

Saindhavas 54 

Saivite (Saiviam ) 217, 260, 262+ 
6%, 267 

Saiva tirtha 88 

Sakae, a tribe $6, 37 


22H. 
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Saka era ( sacnvat ) 117, 118, 134,’ 
136, 142-48, 188, 205, 219 

Sake-Kuginas 124 

Saka-Murundas 100 

Sake-Parthians 124 

Sakas 11, 12, 34, 54, 57, 69, 83, 
202, 183, 187, 237, 240, 242, 
246, 25) 

Sake-Scythians 3, 72, 143, 187, 
227, 283, 235, 242, 247, 255, 
266, 297 

SakastZa ( Seistan ), 11, 276 

Saka-Tukbfras, 60 

Stkale ( Sialkot ), 109, 110, 112, 
192, 141, 160, 462, 164, 
156-57 

Sstta ( crtba ) 55 

Saktikumgra, Gubila 215 

Saksisomgama-tantra, 56, 220 

Sakunas 80, 82 

Suletore 9} 

Salt Range 270 

Samantasena 249 

Samaritians 227 

Samarkand 48 

Samghframa 142 

Samksobha 87 

Sammoha Tantra 88, 

SamrBfa, 160 

Samudragupta 72, 77, ‘81, 100, 
127, 131, 168, 182 

Sandstorm, battle of 12 

Sanghol 108, 140 

Safkriyfyana, Ribula 7, 11, 12, 
34, 78 

Sanskrit 41, 47, 49, 74, 133, 
142, 1€8, 202, 258, 270-72, 
274-75 

Santi-Parea 247 

Strantthe ins, 87, 128 

Sarangadhara 275 
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Sarda, H. 262 

Sardedavitvigtta ( Chondah ) 272 

Sarmatians 233 

Servastivads 271 

Sarvavarmadeva 264, 288 

Sarvavanman 116, 192-04 

Sgssanians (Sasanids) 5, 27, 31; 
42, 47,62, 63, 105, 106, 117, 
147, 225, 262, 264, 281, 288, 
285, 288, 290, 297-98 


Sassanid ( Sesanid ) empire 21, 25, 
26, 28-31, 62, 69, 84, 03 

Snatrt, Ganapati 89 

‘Sastr!, Hirtnand 197, 217 

‘Sastrt, H. P. 55 

Satavshanas 246 

Satt 118, 233 

Sat Ksatriya 282 

SarpahteasaddeSacibhags 55, 220 

Saulikas 190 

Sauras 278 

‘Saurastra see Surastra 

Sauviras 63, 54 

Sayan mountain 36 

Scythia 59, 235 

Select Inseriptions 41, 65, 145, 161, 
260 

Seleucid Greeks 246 

‘Semipalatinsk 36, 37 

Senaka 178, 236 

‘Sena ( kings, records ) 249-50 

Sentpatd 102 

‘Sen, B. C, 121, 206 

Sen, D. C. 152 

‘Shafer, R. 49, 52 

Shsba ( Sahi ) 96-99, 101, 103, 
231 

Shghakofa 147, 278 

Shahantmt 08 

Shabi kingdom 294 

Shaktabad 78 
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Shamans 238 

Shanyus 10, 13-16, 34, 232-33 

Shaphar 258 

Shbapur 28, 47, 48 

Shapur Zulkacaf 45 

Sharma, Dadarath 69, 73, 220 

Sharma, G, R. 104, 128-24, 144, 
231 

Sharma, R. S. 253-54 

Shen-shen 148 

Shi-Gi 232 

Shi-Huangdi 7 

Sialkot 77, 93, 1)0, 112, 132, 
141, 156, 178 

Siberia 36, 38, 40, 229 

Siberian metal culture 229 

Sienbi, a tribe 18 

Sitaditya 218, 291, 293 

Simbi, a tribe 17 

Sindh (Sind } 98, 145, 206, 219, 
293 

Sindhu 56, 57 

Sindhurgja 206, 211, 213 

Sin dynasty 15 

Sircar, D, C. 41, 54, 55, 60, 65, 
66, 67, 71-73, 76, 89, 84, 
87, 89, 92,97, 102, 104, 113, 
119, 132, 145-46, 161, 168- 
69, 171, 174-75, 182-83, 
190, 193, 287, 244, 247, 253, 
260, 268, 266, 273 

Sisodia ( Rajputs ) 238 

Siva, Lord 144, 163, 168, 184, 
263-65, 267, 284, 287 

Styaka I 205, 209-13 

Si-yurki 143, 150-53, 157, 173, 
201, 269 

Skandagupta 41, 61, 62, 64-71, 
72-77, 79-88, 80-04, 121, 
171, 183, 182, 201, 222, 224, 
282 


INDEX 


Slavs 19, 45 

Smith, V. A, 40, 69, 76, 07, 108, 
116-17, 183, 137, 140, 147, 
162, 164-65, 171, 107, 224, 
289, 244, 255, 261, 263-64, 
269, 279, 280, 282-84, 288- 
89, 201-95 

Smrtis 249, 259 

Sogdia, (Sogdiana) 11, 27, 28, 31, 
37, 46, 48, 62 

Sogdishe Texte 46 

Soho Zobol (Sahi Zabul, Saho Fabula) 
101, 102 

Solank!s 220, 245 

Solar race 133 

Somadeva 66, 162 

Somadeva Stri 135, 148 

Some Historical Aspeets of the Inserip- 
tions of Bengal 121, 206 


Somesvara 207 

Southern Hina kingdom ( Old ) 19 

Southern Mongolia 6, 7 

Southern Turkistan 64 

South India 158 

Spain 45 

Specht, E. 60 

Specht, M. 35, 41, 149 

Spét Khyon ( Hion ) 48, 52 

Srivana Relgola ins, 186 

Srtnagart ( Srinagara ) 156, 267 

$i Narendra 197, 217, 288-89 

Sri Pratapa 296 

Srivara, the historian 296 

Srhgtoahara 236, 237 

Stavisky, BY. 61 

Stein, M.A, 5, 35, 41-43, 96, 98, 
132-34, 138, 141, 149, 184, 
187, 198, 276, 289, 291-93, 
296 

Stephens, M, 220 

Sthagnu (Siva) 161, 168, 166, 
172-73, 184, 266-67 
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Strauga 260, 

St. Petersburg Dictionary 62 

Strirya 36 

Studies in the Geography of Ansimt and 
AMediasvat India 54, 60 

Stmpa 47, 142, 225, 226 

Subandbu 273 

Subhasitavali 275 

Suseessors of Satavthanas 190 

Sidra 104, 105, 122,180, 287, 
239, 246, 248 

Sadrakaj203 

Sufrai 30 

Sulaiman Range 78 

Silikas 189-92, 194 

Sulik, kingdom of 100 

Sulki family 190 

Sumativijaya 57 

Sumitradev! 127 

Suna 77 

Sun Cult 59, 72, 78, 88, 98, 108, 
260, 262 

Sun-flower 139, 262 

Sung-Yun ( Song-Yun ) 47, 78, 79, 
99, 108, 108, 133, 138, 140, 
148, 149, 152-55, 165, 175, 
180, 183, 184, 216, 259, 267, 
281, 292 

Surajmal Bhata 244 

Suradémicandra, Mah#raja 89, 113, 
119 

Surtgtra (a) 70, 71, 75-77, 84, 
86, 152, 210 

Sarya 78, 260 

Suta 289 

Sutlej 74, 75, 108, 262, 285 

Stlra-V pid 77 

Sosta 53 

Sostahina 48, 52, 53 

Swat Valley 108, 148, 163 

Sykes, P, 26, 28, 29, 30 
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Symatlka 67, 142, 178, 236-57 
Syria 21, 45 

Syrian language 47 

Systems of Sanskrit Grammar 77 


T 


‘Tabari 27, 45, 46, 48, 269 

Tabart par Zetenberg 260 

‘Tagore, Rabindranath 221 

Takgafila ( Taxila ) 74, 124, 147, 
226, 231, 268, 287 

Talod taluka 205 

‘Tarai! 191 

Tamraliptaka, a tribe 52 

Tamraparn river 57 

Tatgana 56 

Tanshihuai 18, 20 

Tantric works 55, 123 

Tirandtha 133, 184, 190 

Tarkham Nizak 260 

Tatar ( Tartar) 34, 46 

Tataric ( Turco-Tartar ) race 36, 
40, 42, 43 

Tatary 4 

Tathigatarsja ( Vainyagupta ) 159 

Taurs 235 

Towney 68 

Taxila copper-plate ins, 100 

Tegin ( Viceroy ) 31, 64, 95, 99, 
105-07, 149 

Tebran 62 

Tele ( Title) 27 

Thakur, Upendra 64, 233, 249 

Thanefvara 193, 198, 200 

ae of the Imperial Guptas 75, 


The Coinage of the Gupta empire 92 

‘The Destine ond fall of the Reman 
empire 8, 227, 281 

‘The Early Empires af Central Asia 5, 
82 
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The Eorly History of India 69 

The Exeavations at Kausamby 104, 
1238 

The Guhilas of Kiskindha 244, 247 

The Kavtri, Maukhari and the Samgama 
Age 191 

The Land of the Eastern Caliphate 76, 
103 

Theng dynasty 52 

Theobald 288 

Theodorik 24 

Theodosius 22, 23 

Theopanes 50 

The Origin of the Hephthalites 49 

The Paramaras 210 

The Rases of Mankind 40 

The Rastroktgas and their Times 252 

The Sakas in India 109 

The Soste-religious sendition of North 
Indéa 252 

The Wonder that was India 81 

Thianshan mountains 59 

Thibetan 96 


Thomas, F. W. 100, 201-02, 276, 


282 

Thung-Kiang-nu, a gloss 49 

Tibet 36 

Tibetan language 49 

Tiel-lo 180 

Tigranes, king 20 

Timur 7 

Tirhut 380 

Tirths 122, 127 

Tod, James 74, 224, 238-89, 244 

Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan 288, 240— 
41 

Togara ( Ter ) 102 

Tokbarian (Tukhars) lang. 50, 
56, 59 

Tokbariatin ( Turho-lo ) 43, 44, 61, 
135 

Tomar 278 


INDEX 


Topegraphia Christiana of Kosmos 133, 
140, 140 

Tora 108, 263, 284-85, 289 

toreman ( ttraman, toremen ) 96 

Toramina 31, 42, 76, 78, 79, 86> 
87, 99, 91, 93-95——linesge 
and early career, 95 ff; 06- 
107—ware and conquests, 1074; 
108-131, 184, 135, 137, 
140, 144-47, 140, 151, 159, 
160, 163, 172, 175, 178, 180, 
195, 198, 199, 204, 209, 217- 
18, 222, 260-64, 266, 270- 
71, 274, 276, 278-80,—coins 
of, 281-97 

Torartya ( Toramana ) 109, 110 

Torii 229 

Tou-kine ( Tou-kioue ) 35, 41, 46 

Touman ( Shanyu ) 7, 10 

T’oung Pao 276 

tradiut par Barbier de Meynard 45 

Transastions of the Ninth Conf. of 
Orientalists 76, 98, 311, 277 

TranrHimtlayan region 56 

Transoxiana 13, 42, 216 

Trilokestra 135-36, 143, 268 

Tripathi, R.S, 152,190-982,202-03 

Tripuri Vigaya 87 

trifala 268, 297 

Tsin dynasty 6, 7 

T-shawt ( T-shaul ) 78 

Tsomo 148 

Tucci 49 

Tur-holo { Tokhara ) 78, 276 

Tukharas 100 

Turkine 234 


Tunguses ( Turco-Tatar ) race 36, 
40, 62, 48 


Turanian race 5, 6, 7, 9, 34, 36, ; 


38, 41, 42, 227, 229, 232 
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Tuves-Occidentaux 28 

Turfan, place 50 

Turfanese, a tribe 50, 234 

Turkic Issedones 37 

Turkistan 5, 17,19, 20, 25, 26, 
81, 85, 87, 44, 50,64, 227, 
228 

Turkologists 42 

Turko"Mongol people $3 

Turke-Ugrian nations 37 

Turk-Shahi dynasty 96 

Turugkas 57, 219 


Tustras 54 
U 


Udaipur 215 

Uday&ditya 106, 197-98, 217-18, 
280, 288-89 

Udayana 219 


_ Uddiysna ( Oddiyana ) 148 
Udepur ( Udaipur ) Library 238 


Udepur ( Udaipur ) Prafasti 104, 
213, 219, 242-43 


— Udyana 108 
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Udyotana Siri 108, 110 
Uenni ( “pseudo Huns” ) 48 
Ugrians, a tribe 36, 37, 256 


| Uigurs, a tribe 50 
' Uigur Turks 20 


Ujjain 88, 102, 104, 183, 212, 
214 
Uijayint 236, 246 


' Ulan-Ude 39, 230 


: Uldes ( Uldia ) 22, 24 


Umar Khayyam 62 


‘ Un (a tribe ) 47 


t 
I 


Uns (a place ) 204 
Uns (Una) grant or plate 104, 
204, 210, 211 


Turce 24, 27, 31, 34, 85, 40, 41, | U. P, ( Uttara Pradeda ) 296 


43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 50, 96, 
228, 256 
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Upadbysya, B. 192, 252 
Upidhytys, B.S. 51, 58, 59 
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Upadhyzya Rohinimitra 100 

Upajana ( a small group ) 34 

Upper Kabul Valley 25, 43 

Ural mountains 37 

Ural River Basin 37 

Uruzgan 76, 97, 102-03, 139, 
145-46, 276 

Utkala 152 

Utkalas 207 

Utpalaraja 212 

Utsavassanketas 58 

Uttarakurus 59 

Uttardpatha 54, 74, 104, 109, 207 

Uttara Purana 135, 162, 188, 268 
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Vaghelas 220 

Vabika country 71 

Vahtkas 71, 72 

Vaibhagika ( school ) 271 

Vaidya, C. V. 238, 242, 247 

Vainyagupta 128, 159, 160 

Vaigsnava (ism) 119, 262, 264, 
267, 271, 278 

Vaiiya 230, 257 

Vajra 173 

Vakataka (s) 91, 92, 222, 246 

Vakpati Mufija ( Vakpati IT, Vak- 
patirZja ) 104, 206, 211, 212, 
213 

Valabhi 91, 130 
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